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ADVERTISEMENT, | 


Tom E great atilit ran ige of that FN ani- 

mal the 2 oRsE—the many diſeaſes to which he 
is ſubje& by nature, and the ſtill greater number 

of accidents to which he 1s continually' expoſed 
in his ſtate of ere to mankind the extreme 
ignorance and ſtupidity which is every day diſ- 
played by thoſe who 7. — the art of farriery, 
and the numerous errors and imperfections to be 
found in works of a ſimilar nature, all combine 
to render an apology for this publication unneceſ- 


ſary. 


In treating of the various diſeaſes and accidents 
to which horſes are liable, I have endeavoured, 
in the firſt place, to aſcertain their ſeat ; ſecond- 
ly, their cauſes; thirdly, their different varieties, 
or kinds, and the ſymptoms that diſtinguiſh them; 
and fourthly, the method of cure, whether ma- 
nual or 5 with the proper regimen to be 
obſerved during the time it is effecting. 


But 


\ 
43 
But a knowledge of the nature, and the effects 
Ükely 3 by the medicines employed 
for the removal of any diſeaſe, being, in my opini- 
on, a matter of equal importance with a knowledge 
of the diſeaſe elf, 1 —4 introduced, 5 their 
oper places, accurate deſeriptions of the - 
| 5145 \hich the farrier has occaſion to Lov 
uſe of; and in doing this, have endeayoured to 
point out—1, the places where they are pro- 
duced, and in what manner; 2, the diffetent me- 
thods that are employed to adulterate them, and 
ho to detect any frauds of that kind; 3, their 
moſt ftriking medical properties, and the proper 
doſes of the moſt active, with the various prapa- 
tations from each article, which are kept in the 
ſhops; and. laſtly, the manner of | the 
molt important and uſeful of them. 


: This has been. a lahorions js. Þ T8 3 but its 
utility muſt be obvious, and will — the pre- 

fent work a decided preferene o over every other 
of the fame deſcription. . | 


In the horſeman's department, every thing re- 
_ tative to breeding, breaking, dieting, exerciſmg, 
hunting, feeding, racing, riding, ſhoeing, ſtabling, 
&c. will be found carefully inſerted. The dif- 
ferent terms uſed in the manage are explained; 

and the furniture and appurtenances of both horſe 
and rider are deſcribed in the moſt plain and; in- 
telligible manner, and ſo that every one may, un- 


der and them. 


And 


() | 

And as in the writing a pompous and circum- 
ocutory phraſeology has been jouſly avoided, 
or the better compriſing the work ina ſmall ſize ; 
ſo for the ſame purpoſe in the printing a ſmall 
type has been choſen; by which means, what 
might eaſily have been ſwelled by an avaricious 
bookſeller into two handſome volumes, worth 


twelve or fourteen ſhillings, is here brought into 
the compaſs of one, at leſs than half the price. 


The Editor is aware that he has no claim to 
merit on the ſcore of originality; but he cannot 
help flattering himſelf, that it will be allowed ſome 
abilities are neceſſary to ſelect and arrange that 
matter which may be uſeful; to dwell more, 
largely on ſuch ſubjects as are of importance, and 
to paſs over lightly ſuch as are but of little con- 
ſequence, _ 
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In ſhort, it has been his conſtant aim to in- 

ſert every thing that had a tendency. to pleaſe, or 

profit his Readers, and he js not without hopes of 
finding his endeayours have been ſucceſsful, 
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IA, or aa, or ana, among Phy- 
X ficians, A ies, or Drug- 
giſts, ſigniſies an equal weight or 


— . 


— of the different ingredients 
to which it is affixed in a preſerip- 


tion: as B Aloe ſuccot. Pulv. Jal- 
lapii. Crem. Tart. a a Z1 6: e.) 
Take of ſuccotrine Aloes, Jallop, 
and Cream of Tartar, each an ounce. 


 ABATE, in che Manage ſignifies, 
that a horſe when working .upon 
curvets, puts both his hind legs to 
the ground at once, and obſerves the 
ſame exactneſs in all the times. 


 ABSCESS. A cavity containing 
pus, or a collection of matter in any 
art of the body. An abſceſs may 
produced by any 1 that oc- 
caſions an inflammation of the cellu- 
lar membrane, as wounds, bruiſes, 
&c. but is frequently produced by 
an effort of nature to relieve itſelf 
from the oppreſſion of an extrava- 
ſated fluid, previouſly determined to 
the part in which it makes its ap- 
pearance, by ſome inflammatory 
cauſe; and being there acted 2 
by the heat of the part, it is ſoon 
rendered of too viſcid and tenacious 


the pores of the ſkin 


vour to aſſiſt nature in conv 
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ABS 
a quality, either to whe through 
y iration, 


or be taken up a 
lation by abſorption. F 
2 the jr pe of Abſceſſes, the 
win s. require our parti- 
cular — it. We muſt endea- 


into Ccircu- 


the extravaſated fluids 1 


ſpeedily as poſſible. 2dly, to pro- 


mote the diſcharge of the matter 
when it is duly digeſted; and zdly, 
to heal the opening, or ulcer, after 
the matter is diſchar ged. ARES be: 
In order to accompliſh the firſt of 

theſe intentions, let all ſpirituous, 
and repelling applications be laid 
aſide immediately whenever a diſpo- 
ſition to form matter appears; for 
their uſe in ſuch caſes might eafhly 
convert the ſuppurating tumour into 
2 ſchirrus, or other dangerous in- 
duration, and produce 15 ul- 
cers, hard to be cured. The beſt 
applications, in general, appear to 
be ſuch as gently ſtimulate and 
moiſten the parts, for which purpoſe 


. emollient fomentations, compoſed of 


wormwoed, marſhmallows, poppy - 
heads, &c. applied very warm, are 
highly proper, and: ſhould be fre- 
N 9 9 | ty 
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quently repeated; and after each ap- 
plication of the fomentation, a poul- 
tice made of oatmeal and beer 
grounds (to which may be occaſion- 
ally added a ſmall portion of white 
lilly roots, turpentine, or yellow 
baſilicon) and lard ſufficient to keep 


it moiſt, ſhould be laid on the tu- 


mour, and kept there by a-proper 
This method of treatment 
muſt be purſued till ſuch time as the 
whole of the tumour, or nearly ſo, 
are converted into pus, before an at- 
tempt to open it and diſcharge the 
contents, is made: for was this ope- 
ration to be performed ſooner, all 
that remains unſuppurated would di- 
geſt with difficulty, and perhaps 
become a faulty ichor. And if a 
diſcharge is not effected as ſoon as 
the matter is ripe for evacuation, it 
will putrify, and form a fiſtula, or be 
abſorbedinto the circulation, and pro- 
duce a variety of difagreeable and 
dangerous ſymptoms. The time for 
opening, is in general known by the 
integuments feeling very thin, by the 
matter contained in the tumour fluc- 
mating on the ſlighteſt preſſure, and 
an abatement of the heat and pulſa- 
the part affected. »* 
As ſoon as the ſwelling is thus far 


advanced, let it be opened in a careful 


ſteady manner with a biſtory, abſceſs- 
lancet, or other convenient jinſtru- 
ment; and, if poſſible, let the open- 
ing be made in a depending part, 
which wHl-greatly expedite the dit- 
charge, and conſequently the cure. 
* The opening and diſcharge being 
thus effected, * caſe may be con- 
ſidered as a common wound, and will 
require nearly the ſame mode of 


treatment. The firſt dreſſing may 
. conlitt of a pledget cf lint (according 


to the ſize of the opening) dipped in 
a little melted baſilicon, be other 
mild digeſtive, and applied mode- 


tice above recommended, may be 


A CU 


rately warm, after which the poul- 


laid on, and the whole ſecured with 
proper bandages. Theſe dreſſings 
are to be repeated once or twice a 
day, as the quantity or quality of the 
diſcharge may require; but the ſel- 
domer they require to be removed 
the ſooner will the cure be com- 
pleated. 
Should any fungus or proud fleſh 
ariſe in the wound, add a little of 
the red precipitate to the ointment, 
and always take care to keep your 
bandages neat, and moderately tight, 
in order the more ſpeedily to bring 
the ſides of the wound into contact; 
which being effected, and the ſæin- 
ning over compleated, all unctuous 
or greaſy applications will be beſt 
omitted ; but you may endeavour to 
harden the new- formed ſarface, by 
rubbing on a little of Goalard's ex- 
tract of lead, mixed with an equal 
quantity of the fimple tincture of 
myrrh, or other fpirituous tincture; 
and afterwards ſhould the eſchar that 
remains be very large, and the hair 
follow but flowly, or not at all, a 
little camphorated ſpermaceti oint- 
ment rubbed gently on the part every 
night, will effect all that can be done 
by art ſor the purpoſe of making it 
grow and appear more ſeemly to the 
eye. See wounds, ulcers, pole-cvil, 
fiſtula, tumours, Oc. 


ACCLOYED, ſignifies pricked; 
thus, a horſe's foct when pricked in 
ſhoeing, is ſaid to be aceloy ed. 


ACCOPUM. A topical medi- 
cine, uſed by the ancients bath ex- 
ternally as an ointment, or charge, 
and internally as an electuary. It is 
compounded of a great number of 
hot penetrating ingredients, many of 
which are not now to be procured : 

| an 
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— 


and as eve! e to which it 
could be W hes be anſwered 
by more ſimple preparations, I ſhall 
not take up either my reader's time 
or my own, in tranſcribing it. 


ACTION, of the mouth, a phraſe, 
in the manage, ſignifying the agita- 
tion of the tongue and mandible of 
a horſe, or his champing vpos the 
bit of his bridle, to keep his mouth 
freſh; whereby he emits a white 


_ foam, which is in general 
looked on as a fign of health and 
vigour. 


ACULER, a French word, fre- 
quently made uſe of in the Acade- 
mies, ſignifying that a horfe when 
working upon volts, does not go far 


enough forwards at each motion, ſo 


that his ſhoulders embrace or take in 
too little ground, and his croupe 


comes too near the center of the 
volt. v. * 


EGVYPTIACUM OINT- 
NMENT, fo called from its being 
ſaid to be firſt invented in Egypt, by 

one Meſue. It is made as follows: 
Tak x of Verdigreaſe, reduced to 
a very fine powder, five ounces ; 
honey, fourteen ounces; the 
ſharpeſt vinegar that can be pro- 
cured, ſeven ounces ; mix and 
boil them together over a {low 
fire, to the coiſiltence of treacle 

or honey. | 

On keeping this ointment for ſome 
time, the thickelt part falls to the 


bottom, and the thinner part that 
floats on the top, is called Egyptian 


honey: this laſt is the mildeſt, as the 
verdigreaſe in a great meaſure falls 
to the bottom with the more ſolid 
part of the compoſition. 'The prin- 
cipal uſe of this ointment amon 

farriers, is to deterge and Cleanſe foul 
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old ulcers, keep down fungous fleſh, 
&c. | 


AGARIC, a kind of fungus or 
muſhroom, which grows on the trunk 
of the larch tree, without any pedicle 
or ſtem. It is internally of a white 
colour, and a uniform fabſtance, but 
covered outwardly with a brown 
bark, full of ſmall holes on the un- 
der fide. It has a nauſeous diſagree- 
able taſte, but little ſmell, and is ve 
difficultly reduced to powder, Alen 
it is firſt moiſtened with a ſolution of 
gumarabic, and well dried after- 
wards, —Taken inwardly, it is of a 
purgative nature ; but as its opera- 
tion 1s both flow, uncertain, and un- 
pleaſant,” it is but little uſed in the 
preſent practice. . 

There is another ſpecies called 
agaric of the oak. {becauſe it is fre- 
quently found growing on that tree) 
which has been lately very much ce- 
lebrated as a yptic, to reſtrain the 
bleeding of wounds, &c, but this like 
the former is growing into diſuſe. 

' AGE of a Jorſ may. be judged of 
by ſeveral particulars, but che chief 
characters by which it is determined 
are found in the teeth; which are 
forty in number, namely, fix great 
teeth both above and bel, on each 
ſide called grizders ; fix above and as 
many below in the front of his mouth 
called gatherers, and four tuſks named 
bitt-teeth, which make juſt forty, but 


mares being in general without tuſks 


their teeth are but thirty-ſix in num- 

. 5 
A colt ig foaled witheut teeth, but 
in a few days he puts out four, Which 
are called pincers or nippers; ſoon 
after, the four ſeparaters appear next 
to the pincers, after which it is fre- 
2 three or four months before 
e next, called corner teeth, puſh 
forch: Theſe twelve colts 8 in 
e 


AGE 


the front of the mouth continue 
without alteration, till the colt ar- 
rives at the age of two years, or two 
years and a half, which circumſtance 
renders it very difficult to avoid be- 
ing impoſed upon during that time, 
if the ſeller of the colt finds it his 
intereſt to make the colt appear older 
or younger than he is in reality. In 
this caſe you may judge with more 
certainty of his age, by his coat, and 
the hair of his mane and tail, than 
by his teeth; for a colt of a year 
old has a rough ſupple coat, like that 
of a water ſpaniel, and the hair of 
his mane and tail feel like flax, 
whereas a colt of two years old has a 


flat coat, and ſtraight hair like an 


aged horſe. 

At about two years and a half, or 
three years of age, a horſe begins to 
ſhed or change his teeth. Thoſe 
called the pincers, as they firſt made 
their appearance, are the firſt that 
fall out ; ſo that when he riſes three 
years, ke has four horſes, and eight 
colt's teeth, which are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, the former being larger, 
flatter, and of a yellower colour than 
the other, and ſtreaked from the end 

uite down. into the gum : Further, 
theſe four horſe's teeth, or pincers, 
have in the middle of their extremi- 
ties a deep black hole or mark, 
whereas thoſe of the colt are round 
and white. When the horſe comes 
nearly four years old, he loſes his 
four ſeparaters, or middle teeth, and 
in room of them puts out four others, 
which follow the ſame rule as the 
former ones, called the pincers. At 
five years old he clianges the four 
corner, which are the laſt of his colt's 
teeth, and is afterwards called a 
horſe. During this his fifth year 
his four tuſks make their appearance 
behind the others; and the lower 
«nes frequently puſh forth, three or 


AGE 


four months before the upper. But 
whatever ſome may aſſert to the con- 


trary, a horſe that has the two lower 
tuſks without the upper beginning to 
judged under five years of age, un- 
leſs the other teeth ſhew to the con- 
trary, for ſome horſes never put 
forth any upper tuſks at all, though 
this is not very frequently the caſe. 
The two lower tuſks are one of the 
moſt certain figns that a horſe is com- 
ing five years old, though his colt's 


teeth may not be all gone at the ſame 


time, 

However unfair, it is no unfre- 
quent thing, for breeders and dealers 
in horſes to pull out their laſt colt's 


teeth, in order to make them appear 


five, when they are in reality only 


four years old; but if all the colt's 
teeth are gone, and there 15 no ap- 


arance of the lower tuſks, you may 
hh pretty ſure that this trick has been 
played, though they ſometimes make 
uſe of another artifice, to miſlead 
your judgment, which is to beat the 
bars every day with a wooden mallet, 
in the place where the tuſks are to 
appear, in order to make them ſeem 
hard, and as if the tuſks were already 
nearly cut through. 


When a horſe is coming ſix years 


old, the two lower pincers fill up, 
and inſtead of the above-mentioned 
holes, only a black ſpot remains 
viſible, betwixt fix and ſeven the two 
middle teeth fill up in the ſame man- 
ner, and between ſeven and eight the 
corner teeth do the like ; after whick 
it is very difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to tell the exact age of a horſe, 
though I believe a good judge will 
ſeldom err a great deal notwith- 
ſtanding a horſe has no mark in his 


mouth, . i 
For the purpoſe of judging of 2 
horſe's bh the teeth, after he __ 
| 0 


make their appearance, may be 
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loſt the mark, we muſt have recourſe 
to the tuſks and the ſituation of the 
reeth. In examining the tuſks you 
muſt feel the inſide of them with your 
finger, from the extremity quite down 
to the gum, and if they are pointed, 
flat, and have two ſmall channels 
withinſide, you may be certain that 
the horſe is not more than nine or ten 
years old at moſt ; between eleven and 
twelve, the two channels are reduced 
to a ſingle one, which, after twelve is 
entirely obliterated, and the tuſks feel 
as round withinſide, as they appear 
without. After this, there remains no 
other ſign whereby to diſcover the 
horſe's age by, but the ſituation of the 
teeth. And here it is to be noted, that 
the longeſt teeth are not always a ſign 
of the greateſt age. For if they han 

or puſh forward, though but of a mo- 
derate length, the animal is certainly 
very old, but if they meet perpendi- 
cularly, let their length be never ſo 
great, it is an infallible fign that the 


Hhorſe is ſtill young enough to perform 
a great deal of ſervice. 


It will perhaps be needleſs to men- 
tion the tricks that are made uſe of 
in order to impreſs a falſe mark in a 
horſe's mouth, by hollowing his teeth 
with a graver, and then burning a 
mark with a ſmall hot iron (which is 
called biſhoping) becauſe thoſe that 


are acquainted with the true mark, 


will eafily detect the cheat, by ſeveral 
other circumſtances, ſuch as the ſize 
and colour of the teeth, the length, 
roundneſs, and bluntneſs of the tuſks, 
the colour of the falſe mark, which is 
confiderably blacker, than the true 
oue, and deeper, and by ſeveral other 
viſible tokens, which denote that a 
horſe 1s far advanced in years, 
When the mark is gone, recourſe 
may be had to the horſe's legs, ob- 
ſerving whether they are neat and 


good: to his flank, whether it be well 


AGE 


truſſed, not too full or ſwallowed up; 
and likewiſe to his feet, and appetite, 
all of which will help to confirm the 
el in his 2 ment, and prevent 
is being impoſed upon in re to 
the . 8 borte he i 
to purchaſe. In addition to the 
foregoing remarks, the following may 
not be altogether weng The bars 
in a young horſe's mouth are al- 
ways fleſhy, and form ſo many diſ- 
tin ridges, whereas in an old horſe 
they are lean, dry, and ſmooth, with 
little or no riſing. The eye-pits in a 
young horſe are generally well filled 
up wich fleſh, and look plump and 
ſmooth, but in an aged horſe, quite 
the reverſe is found to be the caſe, 
they appear ſunk, and hollow, and 
make him look ghaſtly, and of a me- 
lancholy aſpect. Grey horſes when 
very old, frequently turn white, black 
ones are apt to grow grey over their 
eye-brows, and ſometimes all over 
their faces, All horſes when very 
old, fink more or leſs in their backs, 


and ſuch as are naturally long or low 


backed, grow ſo hollow with age, as 
to render it very difficult to fit them 
with a ſaddle. Many of the Spaniſh 
and Barbary horſes, with ſome of the 
Flanders and Daniſh breed, come un- 
der this deſcription, * The joints of 
aged horſes likewiſe grow fo ſtiff, and 
their knees and hocks bend ſo much, 
that they are almoſt incapable of go- 
ing down the ſmalleſt declivity with- 
out ſtumbling, notwithſtanding the 
road is by no means rough or unplea- 
ſant ; when once this comes to be the 
caſe with a horſe, whatever merit he 
may have had formerly, he can be 
of but little ſervice to his owner in 
future. | 


AE of a hunting or race horſe, 
ſhould be five years before you train 
him in, for however common a cuſtom 

it 
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it may be among ſportſmen to hunt 
their horſes at four years old, or ſoon- 
er, it is a very blameable one; for at 
that age a horſe's joints are hot full 
knit, nor is he come to his beſt ſtrength 
or courage, the conſequence of which 
is, that he is almoſt ſure to be diſa- 
bled from performing any matter of 
ſpeed or toughneſs; beſide the hazard 
which he runifin being put ſo youn 
to ſevere labour, and meeting wich 
ſtrains, and putting out Plents, ſpa” 
Pint, curbs, and wind-galls. Beſides 
how often do we ſee horſes that have 
been thus injudiciouſly uſed, loſe all 
their natural fire and ſpirit, and be- 
come melancholy, ſtiff, and rhuma- 
tic, having all the diftempers of old 
age entailed upon them before they 
are arrived at their prime, | 
AGRIMONY. A hairy plant with 
winged leaves, compoſed of oblong 
indented ſegments, with ſmall por- 
tions between, ſet on the middle rib, 
in an alternate manner; on the top 
of the ſtalk grows a long ſpike of 
ſmall yellow flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by little rough burs, each of 
which contain one or more ſmall 
ſeeds, It is a perennial plant, grow- 
ing wild about the ſides of fields in 
. NP and flowers in May, 
The leaves have a ſlight bitteriſh.taſte, 
and are beſt uſed while freſh, toge- 
ther with the young tops before the 
flowers are opened, Taken inward- 
Iy they are of a ſtrengthening na- 
rure, and will in- ſome meaſure an- 
fwer the ſame purpoſes as Peruvian 
bark, but they muſt be given in much 
greater quantities. The leaves are an 
uſeful ingredient in fomentations for 
wounds, bruiſes, or other accidental 
injurics. oP 5 


AID. To aid, aſſiſt, or ſuccour a 
horſe is to ſuſtain, or help him to 
WIE, and periozm his motions with 


AIR 


exactneſs, by a judicious uſe of the 


bridle, ſpur, rod, calf of the leg, 

voice, &c. . | 
The aids are made uſe of in break- 

ing and managing a horſe, to prevent 


the neceſſity of correQing or chaſtiſ- 


ing him fo often as he would other- 
wiſe require ; nor can any perſon be 
ſaid to ride well, unleſs they under- 
ſtand how and when to put them in 

rectice. It is cuſtomary when ſpeak 
ing of aids, to make uſe of expreſſions 
fimilar to the follow ing; ( affiſt your 
horſe with the calves of your legs; 
help him with a nice tender heel; aid 
him with your voice ; it is not enough 
that you aid this horſe with the rod, 
he muſt have harſher aids ; help him 
with the ſpur ; this horſe has his aids 
very nice (i. e.) he takes them with 
great readinels ; this gentleman gives 

is aids in a very fine ſtyle, that is, 
he animates and rouſes-him up at pro- 
per times, and helps him at juſt turns 
to perform his motions gracefully 
and juſtly, yonder horſe knows the 
aids, that is, he obeys them, he takes 
or anſwers to them finely, &c.” The 
inner leg, inner rein, &c. are called 
inner aids, the outer leg, heel, rein, 
&c. outer aids, See HELPS, 


AIR. That fine, thin, elaſtic fluid 
in which we breathe, and which every 
where ſurrounds the earth to a very 
confiderable height, Without a due 
proportion of this important fluid it 
is impoſſible for the greater part of 
animals to ſubſiſt, as has many times 
been proved in experiments made on 
purpoſe with the air pump, The na- 
ture and properties of air are ſo very 
numerous as to render a minute de- 
tail of them in this work jnadmillible 
I ſhall therefore only recite a few of 
the moſt important obſervations that 
have been made, or as it 1s the ſub- 
jet of medicine, and conſequently 
1 Ss connect 


1 ATR 
1 connected with the preſent under- 


MEAS: ao | 
Air paſſing over ſtiff clayey ground, 

is moiſt and en on dry and ſandy 
grounds, it is dry and duſty; dry and 
ure on ſtoney; and on the tops of 
igh hills it is thin, free from vapour, 
but cold; in vallies it is groſs, im- 
pure, and hot, except in winter, at 
which time it is coldeſt there on ac- 
count of the adjacent hills overſha- 
dowing them if they are conſiderably 
high. On the other ſides of hills 
the air is generally pure, and mode- 
rate in temperature; and. in an open 
country ſuch axis proper for hunting, 
it is for the moſt part moderate in all 
its qualities, of heat, cold, moiſture, 
and dryneſs- * 
North winds are reckoned bracing 
and healthy, and dry ſeaſons are in 
general more conduciye to health and 
vigour in animal bodies than wet. If 
the air is in too depſe a ſtate, it quick - 
ens the circulation, and dilates the 
lungs too much, and by compreſſing 
the cutaneous veſſel too ſtrongly, im- 
ls the blood forcibly on the brain, 
rom Which cauſe riſes a great number 
of inflammatory diſorders both in the 
human and brute part of the creation, 
If the air is too light, the external re- 
ſtance to the fluids contained in the 
veſſels of the lungs, is diminiſhed, the 
circulation retarded, and a variety of 
diſorders of an oppoſite nature to the 
former introduced. Too hot an air 


weakens the fibres, quickens the cir- 


culation, and renders the reſpiration 
too profuſe, the frequent conſequence 
of which is, a hurtful degree of acri- 
mony is induced in the remaining 
Juices. Acold air cauſes topical in- 
flammations, ſuch as quinſies, pleu- 
relies, &c, If the air is too dry it diſ- 
poles the body to feveriſh complaints, 
and if too moiſt it proves extremely 
injurious to the animal frame by re- 


AIR 


laxing, debilitating, leſſening per- 
ſperation, and rendering the blood 
too watery. Hence it follows that 
good air is no leſs productive of health 
and vigour than bad is prejudicial 
and deſtructive to them, __ | 


AIR, in the manage is that cadence 
or liberty of motion in a horſe, which 
naturally diſpoſes Fa in the 
manage, and riſe with facility, mea- 
ſure, and juſtneſs of timm. 

Many riding-maſters take the word 
air in a confined ſenſe, as figuifying 
only a manage that is higher, ſlower, 
and of a more complex nature than 
the terra à terra, Whereas others al- 


low it a more extenſive ſignification, 


ſo as to include the terra à terra, in 
which, if the horſe manages well, 
they ſay, the rider has hit upon the 

air of the horſe,” The walk, trot, 
and gallop are in general not account- 
ed airs, and yet there are ſome very 


your maſters who by the word air 


gnify the motion of a horſe's legs 
upon a gallop. For inſtance, they 
ſay, ſuch a horſe has not a good or 
natural air, or in other words, he 
does not bend his fore legs ſuffict- 
enily, : 25 

_ Highairs, or high manage, are the 
motions of a horſe that riſes higher 
than the terra a terra, and works at 
curvets, balotades, croupades, and 
* It will be neceſſary, when 
a horſe has the beginning, or firſt 
ſteps of raiſed airs, and affects a high 
manage, you ought to encourage this 
diſpoſition by gentle means, rather 
than by forcing him to do too much 
a firſt ; for theſe high airs are apt to 
make a horſe angry, and very much 
baulk and diſhearten him, when he 
is too much put to it : and before you 


attempt to leap him, care ſhould be 


taken to have his ſhoulders well ſup- 
pled, See PISA TER, and LEA PING. 
AIRING 


ALE 
AIRING of horſes, is of great ad- 


vantage to them in ſeveral ref z. 


firſt, if the air is pure, it purifies the 
blood, and purges the bod from 
many - groſs 123 — and ſo enures 
the creature to exerciſe and fatigue, 
that he is ſeldom hurt by either, when 
properly taken care of, Secondly, 
1t teaches him to let his wind rate 
equally, orfeep time with the other 
motions of his Thirdly, it 
excites an appetite, without which, 
neither gallopers nor hunters will be 
able to perform their reſpective of- 
fices, with eaſe to themſelves, or ſa- 
tis faction to their owners, 

The beſt time for airing ſuch horſes 
a3 are over fat, is ſaid by ſome to be 
before ſun riſing and after bis ſetting ; 
while others are of a quite contrary 
opinion, and aſſert, that the col neſs 
of the air at theſe times is too great 
for the animal to be expoſed to, par- 
ticularly if he is ſubje& to rheums, 
catarrhs, or other fimilar complaints, 
which dews'and cold fogs are well 
known to increaſe. But if he is not 
brought out to air till the ſun be ri- 
ſen, it will greatly chear his ſpirits, 
and beſide the benefit of the ſun, the 


air will be more mild and temperate, 


and his exerciſe, will by that means 
rather invigorate than hurt his ſpi- 
rits, and have a greater tendency to 
increaſe his bodily ſtrength, than to 
impair or reduce it. | 
Nor will it be found a very difficult 
matter to bring down a horſe's fat, 
that is too high in fleſh, and reduce 
him to a clear, healthy, moderate 
ſtate of body; for it is but makin 
his atrings longer, and his exercif 
2 little more ſevere, which will ſoon 
bring him to a perfect wind and true 
courage. | NY 


ALE. A liquor too well known 
to require ary particular deſcription. 


is, however, more 


ALO 


Some ple teach their horſes to 
drink this liquor, and to ſuch as are 
accuſtomed to travel long journies, it 
may, when given. in moderate quan- 
titics, prove ſerviceable, as it will 
not only quicken and enliven their 


ſpirits, but in ſome degree ſupply 


e place of food, and in conſequence 
thereof, give them ſtren grb and abi- 
lity to go through their labour. It 
generally nſed 
among farriers as a vehicle to carry 


down different kinds of medicines 
than for any other purpoſe, and in 


this particular it is for many reaſons 
preferable to wine or other like li- 
quors. K | 


ALMONDS, are of two forts, 
ſweet and bitter, but the eye diſtin- 
eee no difference between the tree 
that produces them, nor even between 
the kernels themſelves. It is aſſerted, 
that the difference in taſte, which 1s 
ſo very remarkable, is occafioned by 
difference of ſoil and fituation, and 


that by altering theſe, 'the fiveet al- 


mond tree may at any time be made 
to bring forth bitter fruit, and vice 
verſa. - The + pe oil procured 
from both ſorts Is alſo exactly alike 
in all its properties, and may in all 
caſes be uſed promiſcuouſly. But 


though this is entirely innocent in its 


qualities, the diſtilled oil of almonds 
is very poiſonous. Bitter almonds are 
recommended as being deſtructive of 
worms both jn man and beaſt, but 
they are not always taken with ſafety. 
The oil is ſerviceable in coughs and 
all diſorders of the cheſt, as likewiſe 
in thoſe of the Kjdneys and urinary 
paſſages. | „ 


ALOES, a reſinous gum produced 
rom a plant of the ſame name, of 
which it is the inſpiſſated juice. We 
have three kinds of this gum common 
in 
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in the ſhops, namely, the ſoccotrine, 
Barbadoes, and the Caballina or horſe 


, T aloes ; of which the ſecond ſort is beſt 


known to farriers, being one of the 


moſt common ingredients in the com- 


It comes chiefly to us from the iſland 
of Barbadoes, in large gourd ſhells, 
and when broken, is of a darkiſh li- 
ver colour, of a rank offenſive fmell, 
and to the taſte inſufferably bitter 
and nauſeous. It operates more pow- 
erfully than the other forts, and 
comes cheaper, for both of which 
reaſons, it is in moſt caſes made uſe 
of for horſes, but the foccotrine is by 
fax the ſafer medicine, and may be 
made to operate full as effectually, by 
a trifling enlargement of the doſe. 
Both forts may, however, be em- 
ployed at the option of the practitio- 
ner, and they are both 
gers of cold watery humours. he 
Barbadoes aloes is likewiſe an excel - 
lent medicine for worms, which it 
ſeldom fails to deſtroy, whether giv- 
en as a purge, or what is frequent- 
ly Find. more effectual, by way of 
clyfter. " 22008 waa | 


ALTERATIVE medicines are 
ſuch as make a change in the blood 
and conſtitution for the better, with- 
out any manifeſt operation or evacu- 
ation; and here it may not be im- 
proper to mention, that whatever 
other operations may be peculiar to 
different medicines, all of them ma 
be given as alteratives. But thoſe 
that produce the greateſt effect this 
way, are ſuch as when given in large 
doſes occaſion conſiderable evacuati- 
ons. Theſe being given in ſuch di- 
miniſhed doſes, as the caſe may indi- 
cate, though they do not increaſe the 
diſcharge natural to them when given 
in full doſes, yet are carried into the 
blood, where they promote the ſecre- 


| poſition of their purging medicines. . 


ſuch circumſtances. 


on. 


AMB 
tions, and * the faulty natural 
excretions of the body. The moſt 


powerful of this claſs of medicines are 
aloes, antimony, nitre, quickſilver, 
- ' 


ALUM is of two kinds, the com- 


mon, or Engliſh, and the rock, roch, 
or Roman, but as they agree very 


nearly in their medical qualities it 
would be unneceſlary to carry the 


diſtinction to any greater length. It 
has a peculiarly ſnarp, rough, aſtrin- 


gent taſte, Dried in an iron ladle, or 
an earthen veſſel over a gentle fire, 
it becomes white, light and ſpongy, 
in which ſtate it is uſed as an . 
rotic when foul fungous fleſh riſes in 
wounds or ulcers, but it generall 
makes the edges of the part to whi 


| it is applied hard and callous, which 
powerful pur- 


is a conſiderable objection to its. uſe 
in ſuch caſes. Adram of rochallum 
diſſolved in fix ounces of water is an 
excellent waſh for foul ulcers, and is 
not attended with the inconveniency 
above alluded to. Given inwardly it 
is ſerviceable in fluxes and looſneſſes, 
but ſhould be uſed with caution in 
Notwithſtand- 
ing its aſtringent and ſtyptic qualities, 
it has frequently been found uſeful in 
choliky pains, and other complaints 
of the bowels, attended wich obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs. When the uſe of it is 
perſiſted in for ſome time, it proves 
gently laxative, mitigates the pain, 
abates flatulency, mends the appetite, - 
and ſtrengthens the organs of digeſti- 
It is powerfully tonic, and may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to contribute 
to the relief of pains in the inteſtines 
by blunting the morbid ſenſibility of 
their nerves. 


AMBLE in the manage, a peculiar 
kind of pace, in which a horſe's two 
legs of the ſame ſide move at the ſame 

time. 


AM B 


time. In this pace the horſe's le 
move nearer the ground than in 
walk, and at the time are more 
extended; but what is more ſingular 
in it is, that the two legs of the lame 
ſide, for inſtance, the oft hind and fore 
legs move at the ſame time; and then 
the two near legs in making the next 
ſtep move likewiſe ; the motion being 
performed alternately, ſothatthe ſides 
of the horſe muſt conſequently. be al- 
ternately without ſupport, or equili- 
brium ; which undoubtedly proves 
very fatiguing to the animal, as he is 
obliged to ſupport himſelf by a forced 
oſcillation, and the rapidity of a mo- 
tion which ſcarcely allows him to take 
bis feet from the ground. For, was 
an ambling horſe to lift his feet as one 
that trots or walks, the oſcillauon 
would be ſuch, that he could not avoid 
falling to one ſide. And it is only b 
keeping bis feet very near the =T 
and by the quick alternate motion, 
that he ſupports himſelf in this pace, 
where 4 — leg is not only to move 
at the ſame time as the fore one of the 
fame fide, but likewiſe to gain on it, 
or touch the ground a foot, or a foot 
and a half bey ond the ſpot where the 
latter grounded. 
hind leg extends beyond the place 
where the fore leg grounded, che bet, 
ter is the borſe — to perform 
this pace, as his motion muſt be faſter 
in proportion to this circumſtance. 
Thus, the only difference betwixt che 
amble and the trot conſiſts in the two 
legs of the ſame ſide moving together 
in the former, whereas in the latter 
it is the hind leg of one fide, and the 
fore leg of the other that move at the 
fame time. This pace, as has been ob- 
ſerved, is very fatiguing to the horſe, 
but it is very eaſy to the rider, not 
having che roughneſs of the trot, which 
is occaſioned by the reſiſtance of the 
fore leg at the lifting up the hinder; 


The farther the 


AMB 
becauſe in ambling, the fore leg 
lifted. up X 175 ſame time with 
hind one o 


continues to o “z. 


This motion ina horſe is very 


defired by many, but rather difficult WW 


to be obtained the right way; notwith- 


ſtanding the confidence with which 


ſome pretend they can accompliſh it. 
There * two of theſe ſelt- 
ſufficient profeſſors that make uſe of 


the ſame methods to teach it: for 


. 3 * 


of them direct it to be done in a new 


ploughed field, others will teach a horſe 


to amble from the gallop, ſome make 
uſe of weights, others amble in hand, 
without backing the animal, fome by 
the help of thinner ſhoes made on 
1 others fold ſoft liſts abou 

— orſes gambrils, while others.r 

upon the trammel, which, , indeed, ba 
a good method if properly managed; 
but the beſt way of all is, to try with 
your hands by a gentle and deliberate 
racking, and thruſting the, horſe for- 
ward, by helping him in the. weak 
part of the mouth with your ſnaffle, 
which muſt be large, ſmooth, and full; 
and by correcting firſt on one ſide, and 
then on the other with the cal ves of 
your legs, or if there ſhould be a neceſ- 
My with the ſpur. If you are ſo fortu- 


nate by the uſe of theſe means, as to 


make him fall into an amble, thoughat 
firſtit be but an aukward, ſhuffling one, 
qu will fave yourſelf a great deal of 
oth time and labour; for the aptneſs 
which he thus diſcovers for the work, 
will make him with greater eaſe and 
leſs danger, find the true motion when 
in the uſe of the trammel, without 
ſtumbling or being frighted. But if 
you find him ſo dull and ſtupid, that 
he will, by no means that you can 
make uſe of, fall into the proper mo- 
| den, 


pulſe, dur- 
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e ſame ſide; whereas in 
trotting, the fore leg.of the ſame ſide 

is at reſt; and reſiſts the impulſe, =, 
ing the whole time that the hind leg Wl 


AMB 


bon, or underſtand your intention, it 
ill be beſt to have immediate re- 
Fourſe to the trammel, which ſee. 


= AMBURY, or Ax ux, a ſort of 
g pongy wart, or wen, full of blood, 

which may be ſituated upon any part 
ef the horſe's body, and the cure of 
hich you may attempt by tying a 
horſe-hair or ſtrong thread pretty 
tight round the root of the tumour, 
which will generally fall off in fix or 
eight days after. Then, in order to 
prevent it from growing again (which 
it would be apt to do af ſome precau- 
tion was not taken to prevent ĩt) ſtrew 
a little powdered verdigreaſe on the 
root, and heal it up with any of the 
milder ſorts of ointment. This is the 
common, and indeed much the eaſieſt 
way of removing ſuch of theſe excreſ- 
cences as are high and prominent, 
with a narrow baſe; but when they 
are flat and broad at the root this me- 
thod cannot be put in practice; but 
recourſe muſt be had to the knife for 
the extirpation of them, which is a 
more certain, and leſs painful opera- 
tion than burning them away with a 
hot iron, as is frequently practiced, 
But which ever mode of extirpating 
them be made choice of, care ſhould 
be taken that no part of the tumour is 
left remaining, as it would in that 
caſe moſt certainly grow again, and 
require a repetition of the ſame pain- 
ful operation for its removal. When 
it is taken intirely away it only re- 
mains to dreſs it as a ſimple wound, 
with a little baſilicon, to which may 
occaſionally be added after melting a 
ſmall portion of ſpirits of turpentine. 

Sometimes it happens that theſe tu- 
mours are ſo fituated as to render the 
extirpation of them by either the knife 
or actual cautery very hazardous, in 
which caſe it will be better to cat out 
the root, or core, with oil of vitriol, or 
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ſome other cauſtic preparation, thanto 
run the riſk of wounding, or deſtroy- 
ing any of the principal blood veſſels, 
ligaments, tendons, &c. by the other 
ways of proceeding. 


AMMONIAC gum, is a concrete 
gummy reſinous juice produced in, 
and brought to us from the Eaſt Indies, 
in maſſes conſiſting of little lumps, 
which are of a yellowiſh or browniſh 
colour externally, but white within; 
we are not at preſent acquainted with 
the plant from which it is procured, 
but it is moſt probably a ſpecies of 
the ferula.. It has a ſtrong ſmell, ap- 

roaching to that of galbanumbut not 
o gratetul, and a nauſeous ſweetiſh 
taſte, mixed with bitterneſs : chooſe 
ſuch pieces as are white, clear, free 
from foreign matter, and dry, for ſuch 
are preferable to thoſe of any other 
3 $8 [ds tes 
It is of an opening attenuating na- 
ture, and may be uſed to — 
in diſorders of the cheſt and lungs; 
and in painful diſorders of the inteſ- 
tines, occaſioned by viſcid matter 
lodged in them, it has often been 
known to produce the moſt happy ef- 
fects, after purges and the other me- 
dic ines commonly made uſe of in ſuch 
caſes have proved unſucceſsful. Ap- 
lied externally it ſoftens and ripens 
— 5 and a ſolution of it in 
vinegar ſtands recommended by ſome 
for reſolving even ſcirrhous tumours. 


ANATOMY, the art of diſſecting 
an animal body, in order to demon- 
ſtrate the matter, ſhape, ſtructure, 
connexion, and fituation of the dif- 
ferent parts which compoſe it. This 
art, though it does not cure, muſt be 
allowed to have a natural tendency to 
make the cure of any diſorder proceed 
with more ſafety and certainty. For, 
to know the peculiar ſtructure of each 


part, 
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part, and how it performsits functions, 
what connections it has with other 
parts, and how it influences them, are 
advantages too obvious to be denied, 
or neglected by thoſe who intend to 
arrive at any excellency in the art of 
healing. But as it is the opinion, not 
only of myſelf, but of the beſt authors 
that have wrote on the ſubject, that 
their works ought not to be read be- 
fore an acquiantance with the ftruc- 
ture and fituation of the parts is in 
ſome degree obtained by attending to 
actual diſſections, I ſhall not in this 
work attempt a deſcription of the nu- 
merous parts which compoſe the body 
of that noble animal the horſe, but 
recommend ſuch as wiſh to make a 
rogreſs therein, to ſtudy it in the 
— college lately inſtituted at 
London where they will attain more 
knowledge in one year by ſeeing bo- 
dies diſſected, and hearing the lectures 


of the different profeſſors, than ever 


they could obtain from the moſt ela- 

borate deſcriptions that could be 

| gg in the whole courſe of their 
ves. 


ANGRLICA, alarge umbelliferous 


plant, Which grows ſpontaneouſly in 
the northern parts of Europe, but 1s 
cultivated for the ſhops in ſeveral 
other parts; Spain is ſaid to produce 
the beſt, andthe College of Phyſicians 
have ordered that no other- ſhall be 
made uſe of. The roots are apt to grow 
mouldy, and be preyed upon by in- 
ſects unleſs they are thoroughly dried 
at firſt, and afterwards kept in a warm 
dry place, and frequently aired. All 
the parts of this plant have a ſweet 
fragrant ſmell, and a warm pleaſant 
bitteriſn taſte, occaſioning the mouth 
to glow for a long time after they have 
been chewed. The flavour of the 
leaves and ſeeds is very periſhable, 
Farticalarly that of the latter, which 


— 


elegant European aromatics, though 


under the belly. It is attended with 


ANT 
loſe the greateſt part of their taſte and | 
ſmell on being barely dried. The 
roots are more tenaceous of their fla. 
vour, but even they loſe a confidera- i 
ble part of it if kept for any length 


of time. Angelica is one of the moſt 


wk 


0 


it is but little regarded in the preſent 
practice. The root which is the moſt 
active part, is rarely ordered in any 
preſcriptions, though it would make 
a very uſeful ingredient in all thoſe 
medicines which are intended to warm 
and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, or diſ- 
lodge wind from thence. 


ANISEEDS are too well known to 
require a particular deſcription of the 
5 that produces them neceſſary. 
They are of an agreeable aromatic 
ſmell, and to the taſte gratefully warm 
with a degree of ſweetneſs. They 
are good carminatives, and much uſed 
in flatulent complaints, and griping 
pains of the bowels. They eaſe pain, 
promote perſpiration and urine, and 
are frequently given with purging me- 
dicines to prevent their griping, for 
which purpoſe they appear very pro- 
per. There is an eſſential oil procured 
from them, which has all the virtues 
of the ſeeds in ſubſtance, and is one of 
the beſt remedies known for flatulent 
and windy complaints. 


ANTICOR. Amalignantſwelling 
in the throat and breaſt of a horſe, ex- 
tending ſometimes to the very ſheath 


a fever, great depreſſion and weak - 

neſs, and a total loſs of appetite. 
The cure ſhould firſt be attempted 
by large and repeated bleedings (ac- 
cording to the ſtate in which the blood 
appears to be drawn off) in order to 
reduce the inflammation, emollient 
clyſters ſhould likewiſe be thrown up 
twice or three times a day, with an 
dunce 


ANT 


— ace of nitre, or ſal prunella diſ- 
N led in each. The ſwelling ſhould 
e frequently fomented, and a poul- 
th Nee applied over it immediately as 
ot Farm as can be borne without occa- 


oning too much pain. If by this 
ode of treatment, the inflammation 
= the throat and gullet ſhould be re- 
Moved in two or three days time, the 
Wttention ſhould be directed to encou- 


ring it, if poſſible, to ſuppurate, for 
hich purpoſe the fomentations 

Poultices ſhould be ſtill continued, 
Ind the horſe may have two ounces of 
Fenice treacle given him every 5 
Wiflolved in a pint of beer; and when 


muſt be opened, and treated in the 
ame manner as a common abſceſs, 
nd will in moſt caſes ſoon be per- 
ectly healed by ſuch treatment. 
If che horſe is inclined to take any 
ood during the firſt tage of his diſ- 
order, he may have now and then a 


nd Wittle ſcalded bran given him warm, 
07 which will probably keep him gent- 
0" dboeſe in his bowels, and conſe- 


quently have a tendency to abate the 
Inflammation and the fever. But 
ould it be found that in ſpite of all 
he means above recommended, the 
welling increaſes, without any ap- 
dearance of ſuppuratien, and ſo ſpee- 
lily as to endanger ſuffocation : it may 
de ſcariſied pretty deeply, in fix or 
even places, or as ſome authors have 
adviſed, pierced with a hot pointed 
autery, and then dreſſed a pled- 
gets of tow dipped in the common di- 
geſtive ointment, melted with the ad- 


ed lition of a little ſpirits of turpentine, 
* and a ſmall quantity of Spaniſh flies, 
x and euphorbium in powder, in order 
| 0 ſtimulate, and procure as great a 
5 liſcharge as poſſible. Moſt farriers are 
* agreed that this dangerous diſorder 
2 s ftrequemily occaſioned by hard rid- 


. ge the poi, the breaſt, and 


Whe ſwelling appears to be ripe, it 


ANT 


ing, expoſure to the cold, and drinking 
cold water when hot. It is reported 
that our Engliſh horſes are not ſo ſub- 
ject to the attacks of this diſorder as 
thoſe of our neighbours the French 
and Spaniards, but with what juſtice 
I cannot pretend to ſay, as it would 
be difficult to aſſign a reaſon for it, 
unleſs it be that our climate is not ſo 
favourable to the production of in- 
flammatory diſorders as the more 
ſouthern parts of Europe. Iv, 
When a, horſe is recovered from 
this complaint, it will be neceſſary to 
give him two or three gentle doſes of 
mild phyſic, ſuch as the following: 
TAxx ſuccotrine aloes, a dram and 
a half, falt of tartar, two drams, 
jallap in powder one dram, and 
- With honey make it into a ball, 
to which may be added about half 
a dramof eſſential oil of aniſeeds, 
to prevent its gripinghim, or oc- 
caſioning anydiſagreeable ſymp- 
toms during the operation. 


ANTIMONY, a ponderous brittle 
mineral, or ſemi- metal, compoſed of 
long ſhining ſtreaks like needles, mix- 
ed with a dark lead-like ſubſtance; it 
has no particular taſte, or ſmell, and 
is brought into the ſhops in form of 
conical loaves. Its goodneſs is diſ- 
covered by its weight, by the loaves 
not being ſpongy, from the largeneſs 
of the ſtreaks, and from its totally 
flying away, or evaporating on being 
expoſed to the action of a ftrong fire. 

Like moſt other of our efficacious 
medicines, this found its way with dif- 
ficulty into the Materia Medica. The 
ancients looking upon it as a poiſon, 
and only fit for external purpoſes; and 
even 1n that light they appear for a 
long time to have had their doubts 
about the propriety of employing it. 
Baſil Valentine in the 15th century 
firſt brought it into uſe as an internal 

medicine, 


APO 


medicine, but it ſoon loſt all its cre- 
dit, until Paracelſus once more reſtor- 
ed it to ſome degree of repute; after 
which it was ſeveral times received 
into practice, and as often rejected 
again, till by the ſucceſs of empy- 
rics, it was allowed an eſtabliſhed 

e in regular practiee, and is now 
— wt. — moſt valuable me- 
dicines with which weare acquainted. 
'Fhe crude antimony, when reduced 
into an exquiſitely fine powder, is in 
many diſorders equally as efficacious, 
as any of its preparations, it pro- 
motes all the ſecretions and excreti- 
ons, particularly thoſe of the ſkin, 
inteſtines, urinary paſſages, and ſa- 
hval duQs, by gently irritating the 
whole nervous and vaſcular ſyſtem. 
If given in ſmall doſes gradually in- 


creaſed, yet not fo as to excite any 


ſenſible diſcharge, it is a moſt effec- 
tnal medicine for regenerating an 
healthy ſtate of the blood, and 
ſuch a one as will maintain the vital 
heat in a natural way. 


The preparations of this drug are 


very numerous, but except that called 
the antimonial cauſtic, or butter of 
antimony, they only differ from one 
another in their degrees of activity. 
Such of theſe preparations as are in 
common uſe will be noticed in their 
proper places, in the courſe of the 
work. 


APERITIVES, or Ar ERNIE NTS; 
any medicines that are endowed with 


the faculty of opening, or removing 
obſtructions in any part of the body. 


. APOPLEXY, or as the ferriers 
enerally call it, the ' STAGGERS: a 
iſeaſe to which horſes are ſubjeR, 
and on the attack of which the crea- 
ture drops down ſuddenly, and hes 
without ſenſe or motion, except a 


working of his flanks, which 1s oc- 
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caſioned by the motion of the heart 
and hangs; and which never ceaſes 
entirely while any ſpark of life re. 
mains. The previous ſymptoms are, 
drowſinefs, moiſt watery eyes, which ll 
ſometimes appear full and inflamed 
a diſpoſition to reel, feebleneis, wan 
of appetite, an almoſt continual 
hanging down the head, or reſting i 
in the manger, fometimes with little 
or no fever, and ſcarce any altera. 
tion in the appearante of the dung ot 
urme. When this diſorder proceed 
from water collected in the ventricle: 
of the brain, the horſe has frequent. 
ly in addition to the foregoing ſymp- 
toms, a diſpoſition to rear up, and 
is apt to fall back when any one goes 
to handle him about the head: the 
reaſon of which appears to be very 
eaſily accounted , becauſe when 
the head is raĩſed with the mouth up- 
wards, the water in the ventricle: 
caufes a weight upon the cerebellum 
or part lying under. the brain, and 
origin of the nerves, ſo as to deprive 
the creature of ſenſe and motion a 
the ſame inſtant. This ſpecies of th 
diſorder does not frequently provi 
mortal notwithſtanding. Young horſe 
are moſt commonly its ſubjects, and 
with good uſage and proper aſſiſtance 
they many times get over it; but when 
the diſorder is the conſequence oi 
wounds or bruiſes on the head, oi 
from any other cauſe ſufficient to oe 
cafion a rupture of the blood veſſeli 
in the head, or from matter collect. 4 
ed in the brain, or its membrane, tl: 
animal will not only labour unde 
moſt of the ſymptoms which hav 
been enumerated above, but will b: 
in a manner quite frantic by fits, e 
ſpecially after being fed, ſo as 
ſtart and fly into motion at ever 
thing that approaches near him. Un 
der theſe” circumſtances the caſe 1 
exceedingly dangerous, and very ell 
dou 
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2 5 4 bm admits of a | ect cure. ; But 
aſe; hen a horſe is ſuddenly attacked, 
re. Falls down, and works violently in 


are, Ihe flanks, without being able to riſe 
nick gain, the caſe is deſperate indeed, 
ned ew, if any, ever recover under ſuch 
vant&ircumſtances. The only thivg that 
nual an be done in ſuch a dilemma is, to 
1g ü trike the veins in three or four parts 
irtle f the body as ſpeedily as poſſible, 


era. ind to raiſe the horſe's head and 
g or Noulders, keeping them in that po- 
cel ition as long as may be neceſſary; 
icli hould he by theſe means be enabled 
ent o ſurvive the fit, ſeveral rowels may 
'mp-Wbe cut in ſuch parts of gd wy oe 

and may appear moſt likely to give him 
goes peedy relief, though all that can be 
the done will certainly prove ineffeQual 
very if the diſorder is occafioned by a 


APO 


letting the quantity of hay given him 


be but ſmall all this time. After two 


or three days, the bleeding may (if 
neceffary) be repeated, but the quan- 
tity taken away this time ſhould not 
be fo large as the former, unleſs 
there ſhould appear ſome particular 
reaſon for drawing off as much as 


at the time before. | 
If the horſe diſcovers any ſymp- 
toms of a cold, it will be neceflary 


to give him ſome pectoral drenches 


once or twice a day, in order to re- 
move thoſe ſymptoms ; but if no- 
— of that kind appears, it will 
conduce greatly to the ſpeedy re- eſta- 
bliſhment of his health to give him 
two or three ſmartiſh purges in a few 
days after the laſt bleeding, not on- 
ly to remove any remaining pletho- 


when rupture of the veſſels, or if by any ra or foulneſs, but to attenuate and 
i up other means, a quantity of extrane- thin his blood, for which purpoſe the 
ricleicous matter is ay on the brain. following ball is recommended, and 
lum, 


But if the apoplectie fit ſhould prove 
to be only the effect of a ſanguinary 
plethora, or fullneſs of che veſſels, oc- 
caſioned by high feeding, or want of 
ſufficient exerciſe; or if it be occa- 
ſioned by a thick fizy ſtate of the 


appears well calculated: 

Tax ſuccotrine aloes, an ounce 
and a quarter, jallap in powder, 
two drams, ſalt of tartar, three 
drams, cinnabar of antimony, 
half an ounce, grind the ingre- 


„ And 5 
priveſ 
on a 
of thei 

roveli 


orſel blood, as is fometimes the caſe, in dients well together, and with 
„an young horſes that have been fed haſ- ſyrup of roſes, to which may be 


tily for ſale, the cure will not be at- 


ance, added about thirty drops of oil 
when tended with much difficulty, though of carraway, make a ball for a 
ce d it may happen that a Horſe under ſingle doſe. 

d, a theſe circumſtances, will ſometimes This purge may be made weaker 
to oc. reel and ſtagger, and fall down ſud- or ſtronger as circumſtances require, 
veſſel denly, exhibiting all the ſymptoms by an increaſe or diminution of the 


attendant on the worſt 


. 


ollect. 
je, th: 
under 
have 
vill be 
fits, e- 
as [ 
ever 


ſort of che diſ- aloes and jallap. After the uſe of 


this medicine antimony, or ſome of 
its preparations, as the liver, the 
crocus metallorum, the cinnabar, mix- 
ed-with an equal quantity of gum 
guaicum, &. may be given in doſes 
of an ounce, once in two or chree 
days, for the ſpace of a month, by 


caſe. 


When there is reaſon tobelieve that 
the diſorder is owing to any of the 
cauſes laſt mentioned, let a pretty 
large quantity of blood be immedi- 
rely, taken away, and keep the horſe 
for ſome time after he is recovered 


. Un from the fit, to an opening diet of way of alterative; nor ſhould exerciſe 
caſe i ſcalded bran, with now and then a be omitted as ſoon as the horſe is able 
ry fe litde ſcalded barley by way of Change, to bear it, 


doi 


When 
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When a horſe 
ly wich hard riding, or violent la- 
bour, the caſe may in many reſpects 
be compared to an ae as all 
the parts of the head will appear to 


| be affetied in her mannes to 
they are in that diſeaſe. But 


what 
this proceeds only from the rarefac- 
tion and increaſed velocity of the 
blood, by which the minute veſſels in 
the heart, lungs, and brain, are ſo 
diſtended as to produce an univerſal 
-eflure on the origin of the nerves, 
by which means the animal 1s at once 
rived of ſenſe and motion, and 

falls ſuddenly down, eſpecially on 
any ſudden ſtop. Inſtances of this 
kind frequently happen in ſummer, 
or very hot weather, when, in addi- 
tion to the violent exerciſe, the cir- 
culation and velocity of the blood is 
greatly increaſed by the external 
heat. But as in this caſe there is no 
fault in the blood itſelf, except an 
over fullneſs of the veſſels; the moſt 
rational remedy appears to be an eva- 
cuation of ſo much cf that fluid as 
will in all probability check the vio- 


| lent motion of the remaining part 


(and prevent it from occaſioning a 
rupture of the ſmall veſſels in the 
brain, or lungs, from which the great- 
eſt danger is to be apprehended as 
before mentioned) after which the 
animal will in general ſoon riſe of 
himſelf, or at leaſt, he will not re- 


quire much 2ſliſtance for that pur- 


poſe, and by gentle uſage, it will be 
in the power of his owner to preveut 
any ſuch accident from happening to 
him in future. However averſe the 
generality of men may be to * 
and their noſtrums, it would be 
wrong for them to ſhut their eyes on 
the good effects which are ſometimes 
produced by them; an inſtance of 
which has been more than once ſeen 
in the uſe of the genuine Batemar'3 


drops down ſudden- 
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drops, both in the mad and ſleepy *” 4 
ſtaggers. The doſe of this medicine, f 4 
is about three fourths of a bottle, in 


* ” 
1 
= 


a pint of warm mild ale, and if that 


ſame doſe be 


by J 
"x. 


quantity does not operate in the ſpace | 
of ten or fifteen minutes, let the 
peated. It is but 


"£3 
1 0 
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ſeldom, however, that the firft doſe 
fails of ſgeceſs, but generally throws 
the horſe into a profuſe ſweat, in a 
few minutes after it is taken, and he 
is often entirely freed from his com- 
plaint, and ready for buſineſs again 
within twenty or thirty hours after, 
though I think no man that has a va 
lue for his horſe, would work him ſo 


ſoon after his recovery from ſuch a 4 


dangerous illneſs. 


APOSTLE's ointment is made as 1 


follows : 


Tax Venice turpentine, yellow W 
roſin, yellow wax, and gum am- 
moniac, of each an ounce ; roots 
of long birthwortin powder, oli- 
banum, bdellium, of each fix 
drams, myrrh and galbanum of 


each half an ounce, oppoponax 


three drams, ly tharge ninedrams, 


Ge. 


ams, oil of 


verdigreaſe two 
olives two pounds, vinegar a ſuf- 
ficient quantity to diflolve the 
gums, and make the whole of a 
proper conſiſtence for an oint- 
ment, 


It is called the apoſtle's ointment 


* 
. 2 
* 


from the number of dry ingredients 


that compoſe it, and is ſaid to be an 
excellent thing to deterge and cleanſe 
old ſores or ulcers. 
Italian farriers uſe it pretty largely, 


The French and : 


but it is ſeldom ſeen Hong thoſe of 


ſee why 


our own nation, nor do 


the ſame end may not be anſwered 
by the common digeſtive ointment, 
with the addition of turpentine, or 
ſuch other detergents as the caſe may 
require, However, for the __ 1 
ſuc 


Ti 
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£47 ſuch FR wiſh to make uſe of its 1 ſhall 


add the following directions for mak- 
ing it in perfection. Firſt boil the 
oil and lytharge over a very gentle 
fire, continually ſtirring them toge- 
ther, and when they are well incor- 
pour the mixture gently into a ſuth- 
quantity of water to keep the 
whole from ing, when the other 
ingredients are added. The gums 
are to be diſſolved in the vinegar 
(made hot) and ſtrained from what- 
ever impurities may be mixed with 
them, = on which, together with the 
„ Wax, roſim and turpentine, they are 
to be put into the pan which contains 
©? theoil and lytharge, and the whole 


mauſt then be boiled up together, till 


© the watery are totally evapo- 


rated, after which the birthwort and 


verdigreafe, both in fine 2 are 
to be well ftirred into the compoſi- 
tion with a wooden ſpatula, which 
being effected, the ointment may be 
left to cool, and will be of a fine 
deep green colour. 


APPETITE, a certain painful or 
uneaſy ſenſation of the ſtomach, al- 
ways accompanied with a deſire to 
eat and drink. Horſes, more than 
perhaps moſt any other creatures, are 
ſubject to diſorders of che ſtomach, 
particularly to a want of appetite, 
and a vitiated or voracious one. 
When a horſe feeds pourly, and 


rack, and at the ſame time loſes fleſh 
inſtead of improving, he may be 
== d to labour under the firſt of 
t 

the effect of a relaxed conſtitution, 
wherein the weakneſs of the organs of 
digeſtion may have a principal ſhare. 
This weaknefs is ſometimes brought 
on by ill management, ſuch as giving 


waſtes his hay; or leaves it in the 


complaints, which is evidently 


them tco-much ſcalded bran, or other 
© 
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hot meat, which, by relaxing the ſto- 
mach and guts produces a weak di- 
geſtion, the conſequence of which is 
a loſs of appetite. The beſt method 
that can be purſued to harden and re- 
cover fuch horſes, is, in the firſt 
place, to give them a good deal of 
exerciſe in the open air, particularly 
if the weather is dry and fine, and to 
keep them from over loading their 
ſtomachs with large feeds, than which 
nothing can be more injurious. Their 
diet ſhould likewiſe be entirely of the 
dry kind, and now and then they 
ſhould be allowed a few beans among 
their corn, but if they ſtill continue 
to grow weaker under this manage 
ment, a gentle purge of two like the 
following one may be given: 
TAkx ſuccotrine aloes fix drams, 
rhubarb in powder, two drams, 
ſaffron one dram, beat the in- 
gredients well together, and 
make them into a ball with ſy- 
rup of roſes, ot elixir proprie- 
This p ill operate 
purge will operate ver) t- 
ly, and by being onee or 8035 785 
peated, will driny the horſe'to 1 bet - 
ter appetite by ſtrengthening the di- 
geſtive faculties. After he opera- 
tion of each doſe, he may have the 
following drench given him: 
Take a large handful of guiacum 
ſhavings, pomegranate bark, 
and gentian root, of each an 
oarice, ginger and liquorice root 
ſliced thin, of each half an ounce. 
Boll them in fix quarts of ſmith's 
forge water to two quarts, and 
_ while it is warm ſtrain it off and 
diſſolve half an ounce of dlaſ- 
cCordium in it, after which di- 
vide it into two drenches, giv- 
ing one as ſoon as the purge has 
done working, and tlie other 
two days after. 2 
If the weather ſhould prove cold. 
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it will not be amiſs to warm the 
drenches moderately before they are 
you and care ſhould be taken that 
e horſe has an equal and moderate 
ſhare of exerciſe given him every day, 
which will contribute greatly to the 
efficacy of the medicines, . 


As fot thoſe horſes that are of 4 


hot fiery diſpoſition, and loſe their 
appetites by fretting and chafing 
themſelves; there 1s but little to be 
done beſide keeping them on a cool- 
ing diet, and letting them run abroad, 
eſpecially where there are. proper 
Places to ſhelter them from the incle- 
mency of the ccid in winter, And 
in the ſummer it will be the beſt way 
to bring up horſes of this deſcription 


in the day time, and only let them run 
at large in the night, for as it often 


happens that they are extremely thin 
ſinned, they are more liable to be 
tormented by the flies than others, 
which keeps them continually upon 
the fret and prevents their thriving. 
Sometimes it ſo happens that when 
this kind of horſes come to be full 
aged, their hot and kery tempers be- 
come more calm and equal, and con- 
ſequently they are thereby rendered 
more ſerviceable to their owners. 
But while young they are of but 
{mall valve, not only on account 
of what has been mentioned aboye, 
but becauſe they are more ſubject 
to inflammations cf the lungs, and 
other viſcera, than horſes of a cooler 
temperament; and theſe diſorders 
eicher kill them ſuddenly, or bring 
on lingering conſumptive complaints, 
which ſometimes oceaſion the owner 
to ſuſtain a much greater loſs than if 
they had died out of the way at firſt, 


APPETITE. voracicus. A difor- 
der to which ſome horſes, as has be- 
fore been hinted, are ſubject, and 
though fimply conſidered in ue:t it is 


. duce very different, and even con- 


more properly ſaid to have a vitiated 


A P:F 


not dangerous, yet it is often produc 
tive of very diſagreeable effects. It 
is in general occaſioned by ſome la- 
tent diſtemper, as vermin in the ſto- 
mach, & c. which frequently pro- 


trary ſymptoms in different ſubjects. 
For as horſes of a lax habit of body 
often lofe their appetites by worms, 
and are frequently troubled with 
deins, and other diſeaſes of the 
owels, ſo others of a ſtrong rigid 

conſtitution, that can bear the irri- 
tation which thoſe creatures occaſton 
in their inteſtines, are frequently 
found to have voracious appetites, 
and be continually craving after 
food. | | 

There ſhould, however, be a pto- 
per diſtinction made between this de- 
{cription of horſes, and thoſe called 
foul feeders. For as theſe crave on- 
ly after their common food, and with 
which it is almoſt impoſlible to ſatisfy 
them; ſo the others will leave their 
hay to eat ftraw, litter, and o her 
rubbiſh, and ſeem to like it the bet- 
ter, when it is well ſoaked and ſatu- 


rated with their own urine and excre- 
ments: So that theſe laſt may be 


or depraved appetite, than a voraci- 
ous one ; though it frequently hap- 
pens, that a vitiated appetite becomes 
voracious by the traſh which they 
eat, enlarging the ſtomach to ſuch a 
degree that nothing but what has 
weight and ſolidity will ſatisfy their 
cravings. For the ſame kind of 
horſes will ſomeumes eat mould, wet 
clay, or any kind of foul naſty weeds 
out of the ditches, and in the ſtable 
prefer mouldy, or muſty hay, to 
ſweet, which horſes whole digettive 
faculties are not depraved will never 
do. There are other horſes which 
have neither voracious appetites, nor 
are foul feeders, that will fometimes 

eat 


RAPP 


eat mould, or lime out of - walls, 
which perhaps denotes Tome fault in 
the juices of the ſtomach, and this 
is likewiſe frequently owing to ver- 
min being lodged there, or at leaſt to 
a bad digeſtion, though there may 
not perhaps be any weakneſs of the 
ſtomach in this caſe, for the appetites 
of theſe horſes are ſeldom known to 
fail them, though they have an un- 
natural hankering, or longing after 
ſuch things. As this diſeaſe (if it may 
be fo accounted) is therefore, more 
owing to full feeding, and a want of 
ſufficient exerciſe, than to any other 
cauſe, it is no uncommon thing to 
ſee them recover, and loſe that vi- 
tiated appetite, when they come to 
be rode a journey or two, or under- 
go any other ſufficient laborious exer- 

eis. | 
Perhaps in all theſe caſes of a viti- 
ated appetite, it will be the beſt way 
to begin the cure with a ſmart purge 
or two, and to diſſolve chalk or lime 
in all the water which is given them 
to drink. The ſame method may be 
followed with the voracious x66 1 
and the following draughts may be 
given occaſionally to blunt their ap- 

tites 7 

Taxa large handful of marſhmal- 
low roots, cummin, and fenu- 
greek ſeeds, of each an ounce, 
boil them in three pints of wa- 
ter, till the roots are ſoft and 
| ſlimy, then pour off the liquor, 
and diffolve an ounce of gum- 
arabic in it, after which add 
four ounces of linſeed oil, and 
let the horſe have half a pint 
given him every morning faſt- 
ing, till his appetite appears 

leſs voracious. 
If he is lean when he begins this 
courſe of drenching, he will ſoon be- 
Zin to gather fleſh ; and as uis fleſh in- 
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creaſes, his appetite will, by degrees, 
return within due bounds. | 
As to the foul feeders, many of 


them are at firſt only inclined to feed 


voraciouſly, in conſequence of which 

they are frequently ſtinted in their 
provender, and from eating the litter - 
at firſt, only to fill their ſtomachs, 

they ſoon come to contract a liking 

for it. Many horſes who go broken 
winded, are previouſly the ſabjects of 
this evil habit; and therefore, we 
would recommend to every perſon 

who has a foul feeding horſe, to keep 
his ſtable as clean as poflible, and 
neither let wet or dirty litter lie un- 
der him upon any account. Indeed 
it would be better to remove his lit- 
ter entirely as often as poſlible, for if 
it be puſhed under the manger as 
uſual, he will paw it down with his 
feet, and feed greedily upon it. For 
though clean ſtraw that has not been 
wet, nor fouled, will not injure a 
horſe though he does feed upon it, 
yet when 1t comes to be ſoaked in 
Paſs and dung, it often turns into a 
wad on his ſtomach, and canſes many 
troubleſome diſorders there; but 
when their litter is entirely removed 
every morning, it may after a while 
wean them from ſuch an ill habit. 


APPUI, or ſtay upon the hand, 
is the reciprocal ſenſe between the 
horſe's mouth and the bridle hand, 
or in other words, the ſenſe of the 
action of the bridle in the horſeman's 
hand. The true and right appui of 
the hand, is the nice bearing or ſtay 
of the bridle, ſo that the horſe is in- 
timidated by the ſenſibility and ten- 
derneſs of the parts of his mouth, 
from reſting much upon the bit- 
mouth, or checking, or bearing up- 
on the hand to withitand it. Thus it 
is ſaid ſuch a horſe has a dull appain 

| | that 


A au 


tongue is ſo thick and large, that the 


bit can't work upon the bars, for 
the e not being fo ſenſible or 


tender as the bars, it is ſoon harden- 
ed by the bit, and renders the appui 
not good. Sometimes the bit does 
not prefs the bars in the quick, by 
reaſon of the groſſneſs of the tongue 
or lips, or your horſe has a reſt, or 
ſtay, that forces the hand, which 
Mews that he has had a bad mouth. 
A horſe is ſaid to have no appui or 
reſt upon the hand, when through fear 
of the hand he will not fuffer the bit 
to preſs or bear ever ſo little on the 
parts of his mouth, and ſo it comes to 
r that he does not eafily obey the 
0 If you mow to give * 
at is taught a good ap, or a 
reſt upon the hand, you muſt often 
allop him, and put him back; a 
ong ſtretch gallop is likewiſe very 
proper for the ſame purpoſe, for in 
galloping he gives the rider an op- 
portunity of bearing upon the hand. 
A horſe that throws himſelf too 
much on the bit, is, in the language 
of the manage, faid to have too much 
 aþpui, A full appur upon the hand, 
is afirm ſtay, without reſting heavy, 
and without bearing on the Hand, this 
laſt is a neceſſary qualification for 
horſes intended for the army. A more 
than full appui, is when a horſe re- 
quires fome force to ſtop him, but yet 
he does not force the hand, this appri 
is good for ſuch horſemen as depend 
upon the bridle mſtead of their thighs. 


AQUA-FORTIS, a 
from green -vitriol and nitre. 
made as follows: 

Taxs equal parts of nitre, green 


aration 
It 19 


vitriol calcined to redneſs, and 


dried clay, diftil them in an 
earthen retort, and what comes 
over u commonly called double 


that is, has a good mouth, but his 


ARM 


aqua-fortis on account of its 
ſtrength. 

The making of this artiele is a 
diſtinct trade, on account of the great 
demand for it amongſt the dyers, and 
a variety of other artiſts, But when 
it ia intended for medicinal purpoſes, 
it ſhould be purified, for, as the rough 
nitre is made uſe of, and a violent 
degree of heat, there is both a ſolu- 
tion of iron and a ſpirit of falt con- 
tained in it. The method of purify- 
ing it is as follows: Drop into the im- 
pure aqua-fortis, a ſmall quamity of 
the dale of filver, and when the 
cloudineſs or milkineſs which it ocea- 


ſions is ſubſided, drop in more, and 


continue to repeat the proceſs till a 
freſh addition occafions no further 
change; after which pour the lic 
into a glaſs retort, and diſtil it in a 
ſand heat to - The fflrer con- 
tained in the tincture, abſorbs both 
the marine and vitrtolic acids, and 
forming a concrete with them, they 
all fall to the bottom together. 

Aqua; fortis is only uſed among far- 
riers to eat off excreſtences, and to 
anfwer the ſeveral ends for which 
cauſtic applications are uſeful. 


ARCHED, a horſe is faid to have 
arched legs when his knees are bent 
archwiſe, this term relates only to the 
fore quarters, and the infirmity here 
alluded to, is generally occaſioned by 
the creature's being over travelled. 
The horſes called Braſſicourts, like- 
rife have their knees bent, but it is 


in a different manner, and this defor- 


mity is alſo natural to them; whereas 
the other, as before noticed, is occa- 
fioned by miſmanagement. 


ARM of a horſe, Sec ror? 
THIGH. | 


ARM, A horſe is ſaid to arm _ 
| ſe 
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ſelf when he preſſes down his head, 
ad if he would check, and bend his 
neck ſo as to reſt the branches of the 
bridle on his counter, in order to diſ- 
obey the bit mouth, and guard his 
bars and his mouth, which is to be 
revented by giving him a knee'd 
ranch that will-raiſe him, and make 
him carry his head well. See To car- 
RY LOW. | 

Ahorſe is ſaid to arm himſelf with 
the lips, when he covers his bars with 
them, and thereby deadens the preſ- 
ſare of the bitz this is common to 
chick li 
vented by aving a bit-mouth, made 
with a cannon or ſeatch-mouth, that 
is broader near the banquets than at 
the place of its preſſure, or reſt on the 
bars. For arming againf the bit, it 
is proper to have à wooden ball made, 
and covered with velvet, or other ſoft 
matter to put on his chaul, which vill 
ſo preſs him between the jaw-bones, 
2 4 him of bringing his head 

. | | 


ARRESTS, infa „ Are 
tumours fituated — 3 
betwixt the ham and the paſterns. 
They will in general yield to the uſe 
of a mild mercurial ointment rubbed 
daily into the part; but if they do 
not diſappear in a little time, with 
uſing that, they may be pared off 
with a knife, and the wound after- 
wards ſhould be dreſſed with an oint- 
ment made of turpentine, tar, and 
verdigreaſe, or white vitriol, or 
what is in my opinion, ſtill better, 
the Egyptian ointment. See Eerr- 
TIACUM. q 


ARSMART-BITING, called alſo 
water - pepper. It is an annual plant, 
with oblong entire leaves, pointed at 
both ends. The flowers are called 


imperſect, on account of their want- 


4 


. purpoſe 


'from the Cobalt found there. 


ARS 


ing the corollo, as it is termed by bo- 
taniſts ; the cup is thick, fleſhy, and 
divided into five oval ſegments, which 


clofing, form a cover to an angular 


g'ofly ſeed. The leaves have a burn- 
ng taſte, and ſeem nearly allied to the 
arum ; but their acrimony is deſtroy - 
ed by diſtillation ; they are antiſcep- 


tic, aperient, and diuretic, but ſel- 


dom made uſe of either by phyſicians 
or farriers, though their pungency 
ſeem to indicate that they are poſſeſ- 


fed of very active qualities. 
ped horſes, and may be pre- 


ARSENIC, = poiſonous mineral 
ſubſtance, which ſeems to have an 
affinity both to ſulphur, and to a ſe- 
mi-metal, yet is not manifeſtly either 
one or the other. It is contained 
more or leſs in moſt kinds of ore, but 


particularly thoſe of tin, bifmuth, 


the white pyrites, and cobalt, from 
which laſt fubſtance, the greateſt 
quantity is extracted. The ore of 
the cobalt being broken in pieces, is 
pr over a fire, and the arſenic - 
ublimed from it, which reſting on 
the ſides of long chimnies, erected on 

for the operation, is ſwept 
off into proper veſſels to be reſublim- 
ed, or at leaſt melted, by which pro- 
cefs it is formed into the ſhining maſ- 
ſes which we meet with in the ſhops. 
What we have in England 1s chiefly 


brought from the mines in Saxony 


and emia, ſome ſmall quantities 
are likewiſe fublimed in Cornwall 
It has 
a penetrating corroſive taſte, and ta- 
ken into the ſtomach, is one of the 
moſt violent poiſons with which we 
are at preſent acquainted, producing 


C dryneſs in the throat, in- 


ion, dejection, faintings, ſtu- 
por, delirium, tremours, convulfi- 
ons, palſy, thriſt, burning in the 
ſtomach, gripes, ' yomiting, cold 
ſweats, hiccuping, and at laſtdeath. 
 Befides 


ART 


Beſides the effeAs which it produces 
in common with other poiſons, it re- 
markably attenuates the coats of the 
ſtomach, and corrodes the inteſtines, 
occaſions a ſwelling, and ſphacela- 
tion of the whole budy, and a ſudden 
putrefaction after death; when the 
quantity taken is too ſmall to prove 
fatal, it occaſions violent tremours 
and paralytic affections of the limbs. 
Though chere is but little hope, after 
this »Alive poiſon is once ſwallowed ; 
yet if aſſiſtance ſhould be ſolicited, 
give immediately a ſcruple of the 
w hite. vitriol in powder, to excite a 
vomiting, and repeat the ſame doſe 
two or three times, after which give 
the patient plentifully of warm water 
mixed with oil, ſo that the ſtomach 
may, if poſſible be cleared from wy 
particle of the arſenic, for whic 

purpoſe large draughts . ſhould be 
iwallowed, as they diſtend the ſto- 
mach, and ſo more effectually waſh 
away the poiſon that is lodged iu the 
r4ga, or tolds of that organ. After 
ſufniciently vomiting, give plenty of 
macilages, particularly gum-arabic 


clyſters. Fat broths are likewiſe uſe- 
ful, and ſhould be continued in for 
ſome. time, and the bowels ſhould be 


kept mo..crately open. 


ARTERY, a ſtrong, elaſtic, rami- 


fy ing or branching tube, ariſing from 
the heart. There are properly but 
wo in an animal, and they ariie from 
the two ventricles of the heart. The 
figure of an artery in ſome meaſure 
reſembles a tree; and the {ſmaller 
branches frequently anaſtomoſe wich 
each other, by which the circulation 
is carried on in a more equal manner 
chan it could be if this was not the 
caſe, and the blood is likewiſe more 
intzimatcly mixed. | 


ART 


It is ſaid by many that there are 
three ſorts of arteries, the firſt of which 


ſerve for the circulation of red blood, 


the ſecond only tranſmit ſerum, and 
the third lymph, but in my humble 


opinion they are all of them a conti- 


nuation of the ſame tube, which gra- 
dually divides' into branches, and 
conſequently theſe branches grow 
{maller the further they are from the 
heart. Near to the heart, the thicker 
blood circulates, becauſe the circula- 
tion is carried on with greater force 
there, and at a diſtance from the 
heart the circulation is leſs vigorous, 
and the thinner fluids only run there: 
but if by exerciſe, or any other cauſe, 
the heat of the body is increaſed, the 
circulation is puſhed, the red blood 
and other orders of thicker fluids can 
proceed to where other ſtill finer flu- 
ids only circulated before, for the ar- 


teries are ſo conſtructed, as to be diſ- 


tended to the capacity required for 
ſuch degrees of circulation as are oc- 
caſionally happening, and to contract 
again to their former capacity, when 


the diſtending cauſe is removed. 
diſſolved, boch by the mouth, and in 


Arteries terminate three ways, the 
firſt and moſt common is into the 
veins, the ſecond into little cavities, 
or ſinuſes, as in the corpora caverns- 
fa penis, Sc. and the laſt into excre 
tory ducts. | | 

The arteries generally lie deep, 
and always run on the inflected ſide 
of the limb, vhich ſituation prevents 
their being either over- ſtretched, or 


too much compreſſed by the various 
motions of che body. 


In the begin- 
ning of each artery, there are found 
three valves or purſes (for like ſuch 
they appear) the uſe of which is to 


prevent the return of the blood to 
the heart, the other parts of the arte- 
ries have no valves found in them. 


of three 


The arteries are compoſed 
| | different 
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different coats, the outermoſt of 
which appears to be almoſt. entirely 
made up of minute blood-veſſels, and 
nerves; the ſecond, or middle coat, 
conſiſts of ſmall fibres placed circu- 
larly and nearly. parellel to each 
other, and the internal one is a thin 
membrane, whole ſurface is very 
{mooth, to give a more free and eaſy 
paſſage to the blood. * 

Some anatomiſts contend, that 
theſe coats are muſcular, but this opi- 
nion is confuted by the elaſtic appear- 
ance of the arteries after the animal 
is dead, it being well known that the 
muſcles after death become totally 
void of elaſticity, 


ARUM, a low perennial plant, 
which grows wild under hedges, and 
by the ſides of banks, in ſhady plac- 
es. In March it ſends out two or 
three ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and ſoon 
after a naked ſtalk, with a kind of 
veil at the top, which encloſes a pur- 
ple coloured peſtill, ſhaped like alit- 
tle club, which is ſucceeded by a 
cluſter of round red berries. The 
root is regularly round, about an inch 
thick, brown on the outſide, and 
white within, ſometimes the leaves 
are beautifully ſpotted with black in 
an irregular manner. The roots are 
very acrid and pungent to the taſte, 
and if chewed, they leave a pricking 
and burning ſenſation on the tongue 
for ſeveral hours; the beſt remedy for 
which, is to hold ſome milk in the 
mouth for the ſpace of a few minutes 
at a time frequently. The firm hard 
roots ſhould be made choice of, and 
theſe ſhould be uſed freſh, for they 
loſe the greateſt part of their efficacy 
by being dried. They may be pre- 
ſerved all the year in dry fand, and 
will then be ready for uſe at all times. 
They are but little uſed among far- 


ASS 


riers, but might prove of very great 
ſervice in all diſorders, where warm 
ſtimulating medicines are wanted. 


ARGE, a term applied to a horſe 
that has a white mark on his off foot 
behiad, whach 1s believed by ſome ſu- 
perſtitious people to be an indication 
of bad ſucceſs to a horſe in battle, for 
which reaſon they are frequently re- 
jected by gentlemen of the army, not- 
withſtanding they have every other 
good quality. However this might 
once be the caſe formerly, I believe 
little attention is paid to it now, few 
of our officers being credulous enough 
to reject a horſe on account of a ſu- 
perſtitious fancy, for which there is 
not the leaſt rational foundation. 


. ASS, a creature well known in 
moſt parts of Europe, and one that is, 
or at leaſt. would prove very uſeful, if 
proper care was taken of it. But 
while the horſe is trained up, exer- 
ciſed, and inſtructed with the greateſt 
care and attention, the poor af is left 
to the brutality of the meaneſt ſer- 
vant, and the wanton cryelty. of chil- 
dren, which ſo far from improving 
him, can only have a tendency to 
deſtroy thoſe good qualities which he 
naturally poſſeſſes. He is the ſport, 
the butt, and the drudge of the com- 
mon people, moit of whom without 
either thought or concern drive him 
along with a cudgel, and beſide fre- 
quently overloading him, beat him 
moſt unmercifully. We forget that 
if there were no horſes, this animal 
would be conſidered by us as 'one of - 
the moſt uſeful, but inſtead of being 
the firſt, he is the ſecond, and for no 
other reaſon that can be aſſigned, he 
is neglected and held in contempt, it - 
is forgot that he is an aſs, and that 
he poſſeſſes all the qualities' of his 

nature, 


1 
nature, and he is deſpiſed only for 


wanting the figure and properties of 
a horſe, | 

As to his temper he is as patient, 

9 

, , tuous; 15 

— bo. ** to the 

quantity and quality of his food, 


contenting f with the coarſeſt 
and moſt diſagreeable vegetables, 
which other animals (particularly the 


horſe) will not touch. In water he 
is remarkably nice and particular, 
only drinking of that which is per- 
fectly clear, and at brooks with which 
ke is well acquainted. The afs, 
though a contemptiblg creature, is a 
very ſerviceable one to many who 
cannot buy horſes, particularly where 
they live near heaths and commons, 
the barreneſt of which will furniſh 
urage ſufficient for their ſupport. 

ry leaves, thillles, briars, ad ſtraw 
of any kind beg excellent food for 
them; beſide, hey require but little 
lool in g aftey; and will ſuſtain labour, 
hunger, and thirſt, longer than moſt 
| ogy * * they may be uſd 
| for ploughing light lands, carrying of 
abs re in mills, ob y Ih 
ny other purpoſes. Their milk is 
reckoned an excellent reſtorative to 


conſumptive people, but they might 
be made of ſtill greater ajHity, were 
they kept for the purpoſe of breeding 


mules, as is the caſe in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, Sec MuLE. RES 


ASCARI]DES, a ſort of worms, fo 
called, from their being continually 
in mafion, which oceafions a trouble- 
ſome itching in the inteſtinal canal of 
ſuch animals as are infeſted with them. 
They are very ſmall, of a white co- 
lour, with ſharp pointed heads, and 
are generally lodged in the retvm; 
but ſometimes they are found higher 
up, even inthe ſtomach itſelf. Theſe 


ling hi 


ASC 


worms are exceedingly troubleſome 
to horſes, and eatly occafion 
them to be griped, and troubled with 


other diforders of the guts. They are 
bred at all — 2 ar, and it 


is no unfrequent thing for them to 
breed afreſh in the fame Horſe, after 
being ſeveral times deſtroyed. It is 
true, theſe vermin ſeldom produce 
any fatal effects, but it is no difficult 


matter to diſtinguiſh a horſe that is 


troubled with them ; for though ſuch 
a one will go through his buſineſs 
prone well, and moſt commonly feed 
artily, yet he will always 
poor and ſtarved; his hair ſtaring as 
as if he was ſurfeited, and his body 
receiving no nouriſhment from his 
food. He will likewiſe be often ſeen 
to ſtrike his hind feet againſt his 
belly (which indicates where he is 


diſeaſed) and will fometimes appear 
to be griped, but not to ſo violent a 


degree, as if he had the cholic or 
franguary, ſeldom rolling or tumb- 
f about as they do in thoſe 
diſorders, but only 1 
ſometimes he will lay himſelf quietly 
down on his belly for a time, and 
then jump up on a ſudden, and fall 
to feeding voraciouſly, but as theſe 
worms are frequently voided by the 
horfe with his dung, the moſt certain 
method of diſcovering whether he is 
troubled with them or not, will be to 
examine his ſtools frequently, in or- 
der to diſcover if any of cheſe vermin 
are incorporated with it. 

It is no eaſy matter to determine 
how the different kinds of worms, 
which are found in the inteſtines of 
animals are firſt conveyed there, nor 
is it perhaps of much conſequence to 
know, as it would in all probability 
bale our utmoſt ſkill to prevent 


them from taking up their reſidence 


there, Theſe little worms are in ge- 
neral ſo inveloped, and ſurrounded in 
$a mucus, 
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gnuces, as to render their diſlodg- 
ent a work of ſome difficulty ; but 


AST 
head. | 


e following method will fail 


WY df 1 if properly per- 
ö =. 


euer : | 

Taxz of calamel a dram and a 
half, or two drams, which make 
into a little ball with conſerve 
of hips or roſes, and let it be 
given to the horſe in the morn- 
ing, keeping him from meat 
and water for a few hours, both 
before and after he takes it. 
Tue next morning let him take a 
purging ball compoſed of about ten 
or twelve drams of aloes, two of gin- 
ger in fine powder, and two of jallap, 
made into a proper conſiſtence, with 
Wiyrup of Buckthorn, with the addi- 
tion of thirty or forty drops of the oil 
of cloves. This purgemuſt be work- 
ed off in the ſtabſe with warm water, 
Wand care muſt be taken to prevent 
im from catching cold. Theſe doſes 
mould be repeated a ſecond or third 
time if there is occafion, and five or 
[ x days ſhould be allowed betwixt 
each doſe, during which time he may 
have half an ounce of | 
in, with the fame quantity of Ethi- 
Nop's mineral given him in a maſh, 
1 dr among his corn, every night. See 
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ASSAFOETIDA GUM, or de- 
vis _ 18 the concrete juice of a 
plant which grows in Perſia, and 
WL other eaſtern countries. This juice 
is white at firſt, but ually be- 
comes brownith as it drics. The beſt 
pieces that are brought into England 
= are of a pale red colour variegated 
wich white. It has a firong foetid 


WE feous, biting, biiter taſte. 

2b It is of preat ſervice in all dif- 
orders where the nervous ſyſtem fuf- 
bers, and particularly in the vertigo, 


bell like hat of garlic, and a hau- 


ASTHMA. This diſeaſe among 
Horſes is of two kinda, moſt and dry; 
in the former of theſe there is a free 
diſcharge of mucus and matter by the 
roftrils after coughing, While in the 
dry kind little, or no d e is 
produced by the cough, The moiſt 
aſthma is a cough that is occaſioned 
by a load of mucus or ſhmy matter 
being generated, or diſcharged into 
the veſlels of — 1 and occaſi- 
oning a great difficulty of breathing. 
It is diſtingui by the following 
fymptoms ; the flanks have a violent 
end quick motion, the horſe breathes 
ſhort, but not with his noſtrils open, 
as thoſe that are ſeveriſh or broken 
winded generally do. He firſt wheez- 
es a conſiderable time with a rattling 
noiſe in his throat, after which he 
_ coughs, and —.— up 

ieces of toug egm | 
n Ly 4 not u 
ö —— to ſee him do che ſame aſter 

inking, and at the beginning and 
end of his exerciſe, which diſcharge 
undo muſt yield him confide- 
rable relief. Some horfes when af- 
feed with this diſorder, wheeze ſo 
exceſſively, and are ſo ſhort winded, 
that they cannot moye any pace until 
they have been gently exerciſed 2 
confiderable time in the open air, 
though, when that has been done, 
they will perform their work exceed- 
ing well. — 

This diſorder ſhould be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed from chat purſiveneſs, 


and thick windedneſs, which full or 
foul feeding ſometimes occaſions, as 


likewiſe from that which is occafion- 
ed by want of proper exerciſe, or 
taking up a horfe from winter graſs ; 
in whick cafes, the complaint will 
ſoon yield, in the firſt inſtance, to 3 

d 


A'S.T 
decreaſe of feeding, and in the laſt 
to an increaſe of it. 
This complaint is uſually tedious, 


and ſometimes it proves very obſti- 
nate; but if the horſe is young, and 


the diſorder but recently contraſted, 


there is reaſon to believe that a cure 
may be effeted. For this purpoſe 
the exerciſe ſhould be moderate, and 
in the open air. The diet thould be 
but ſparing, for in all caſes where 
the lungs are diſeaſed, the oppreſſion 
will be rendered greater by the ſto- 
mach's being too much diſtended. 
Their hay ſhould be the beſt that it 
is poſſible to procure, always ſprink- 
led with water before it is put into 
the rack, given them in ſmall quan- 
tities at a time, and more frequent- 
ly in proportion; their corn and 
water ſhould likewiſe be dealt out to 
them with the ſame care. 

If the animal appears replete with 
rich denfe blood, bleed him freely, 
and repeat the operation as often as 
the oppreſſion and difficulty of breath- 
ing may require, But, if after the 
firſt bleeding the blood is found to be 
impoveriſhed, it will be beſt to omit 
that operation in future, unleſs ſome 
very urgent x. Des ſhonld indi- 
cate that it. may be performed with 
advantage, 

At night give him two drams of 
calomel, made into a bolus with con- 
ſerve of roſes, and next morning the 
following purging ball: | 

Tax one ounce of ſuccotrine 

aloes; gum ammoniac, aflafce- 
tida gaibanum, and cil of an- 
niſeed; of each two drams, and 
make the whole into a proper 
conſiſtence with honey or trea- 
cle. | 

This bolus and ball may be repeat- 
ed three or four times, at due diſ- 
tances, and during the intervals of 
purging, one of the following pec- 


AST 97 
toral balls may be given him every ; 3 


morning. 


Tax of the cordial ball, half an , : 


ounce; powdered ſquills and 


Barbadoes tar, of each two 9 


for a ſingle doſe : Or elſe take 


gum ammoniac, aſſafœtida, gal- 


banum, and liver of antimony, Wl 


of each two ounces; with a ſuf. 


ficient quantity of freſh ſquills 

to make the whole into a mode- 
rately ſtiff paſte, which may be 
divided- into balls from one to 

two ounces weight, according 

to the malignity or inveteracy 

of the complaint. 3 
The dry or nervous aſthma, is a 
cough proceeding from ſome jrrita- 
tion of the nerves in the membrane- 
ous part of the lungs and midriff: 
but, notwithſtanding the cough is 
frequently both violent ard of long 
continuance, . there is nothing diſ- 
charged in conſequence thereof, ex- 
cept a little clear water from the 


noſtrils. Theſe coughing fits have 


no regalar. return, but they are in 
general more frequent while the horſe 
is walking, than while he 1s perfor- 
ming briſker exerciſe. They are 
likewiſe ſometimes very troubleſome 
when he is ſuddenly ſtopped after 
hard riding, or after drinking, and 
ſometimes a change of 'weather will 
make it very teazing for the ſpace 
of three or four days, notwithſtand- 
ing which the horſe in general feeds 
heartily, and performs his buſineſs 
tolerably well. If he is tolerably 
well treated, he likewiſe retains a 
good coat, and moſt of the other ap- 

pearances of health. _ | 
It is about the eighth year of a 
horſe's age, that this complaint com- 
monly makes its appearance. The 
cough indeed, and ſome of the other 
ſymptoms, may ſometimes come on 
much 


drams; which make into a ball 


* 1 . 


AST 
4 : 
much ſooner, and at times prove ve- 


cars of age, it will, unleſs ſooner 
prevented, affect him to ſuch a de- 
agree, as to make him labour with 
bis flanks, particularly after feeding 
e or drinking. He will likewiſe alter 
chis time have almoſt a continuzl 
WW working with his noftrils, and a mo- 
tion oh his fundament, after which 
W the diſorder ſeldom terminates, but in 
a broken wind or dea. 
Bleeding is generally neceſſary 


9 
* . 


in 


W quantity of blood to be taken, ſhould 
ve regulated by the ſtrength of the 
W horſe, and the urgency of the ſymp- 
W toms which attend; after which let 
the calomel bolus before mentioned, 
be. given at night, and work it off 
with the purge as already directed in 
che treatment of the moiſt kind. In 
eight or ten days repeat the doſes, 
and during the operation of them, 
let the horſe be well cloathed ard 
W littered, he ſhould likewiſe be mode- 
W rately ſupplied with ſcalded bran and 
Ws warm water. After he has taken 
W the ſecond purge, give him one of 
W the following balls every morning, 
letting him faſttwoar three hours after 
taking them; and continue theiruſefor 
ſix weeks or two months, if there ſfiould 
appear any neceſſity for ſo doing. 

Tax antimony in fine powder, 
' ſix Qunces; gum guiacum, three 
ounces ; myrrh, and gum am- 
moniac, of each two ounces; 
ſoap, half a pound; treacle or 
honey, a ſuſſicient quantity to 
make the whole into a maſs of 
a proper conſiſtence. The doſe 
to be two ounces. If the diſ- 
eaſe ſhould not give way to theſe 
balls, the mercurial bolus may 
be repeated at proper intervals, 
either wich or without the purge 
as the ſymptoms may require it, 


ey troubleſome, but at ſeven or eight 


mais ſpecies of the diſorder, and the 


NDS 


taking care that the bolus is not 
* ſo often as to bring on a 
alivation. | 
'The heart and the organs of re- 
ſpiration in ſuch horſes as have la- 
boured for ſome time under the dry 
Aſthma, appear on diſſection, to be 
conſiderably larger than in a natu- 
ral ſtate z it does not appear, howe- 
ver, that this enlargement is the 
cauſe of the complaint, but rather 
the effect of the cough, and labori- 
ous breathing. 


ASTRINGENTS. Subſtances - 
that coagulate the animal ſolids are 
called by this name. Of thoſe that 
are uſed medicinally, ſome rank thoſe 
only as Aſtringents, that are taken 
inwazdly, while thoſe that are appli- 
ed externally are by the ſame perſons 
called Styptics, which ſee. 

Aſtringents contract and ſtrength- 
en the fibres, and likewiſe incraſſate 
or thicken the fluids. Contractors, 
Condenſers, Corrobaſants, Indurg- 
tors, Incraſlators, Ceagulators, Ano- 
dynes, &c. are all included under 
this title; but more ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
they are thoſe medicines that increaſe 
the contractile force of the fibres, 
and at the ſame time inſpiſſate the 
fluids. An animal fibre is capable 
of being contracted or ſhorted two 
different ways, that is, either from 
the property common to all matter, 


of its particles being brought into 


cloſer contact by external cauſes, or 
from the internal power of action, 
which reſults from the vital principle 
itſelf. The firſt ſort of contraction 
is produced by Aftringents, which 
exert their influence equally on dead 
and living fleſh. The | is cauſ- 
ed by ſtimulants, for the operation of 
which the vital principle is abſolute- 
Iy neceſſary. Theſe powers may ex- 
iſt ſeparately, or they may be unit- 

e 


1 


AVE 
ed; and in moſt caſes the medicinal 


theſe claſſes, unite in different pro- 
portions, a ftimulant and an aftrin- 
gent quality. 

Aſtringents are beſt given in ſmall 
doſes, with a pretty large quantity 
of ſome proper liquid. They are 
generally diſtinguiſhed by a rough, 
aaſtere taſte, and the vegetable ones 
are ſuppoſed to be preferable as me- 
canes, to any orher. 


ATTAINT. A blow or wound 
received in a horſe's inner feet, from 
another horſe that follows him too 
cloſely, or from an over-reach in froſ- 
ty weather, when a horſe being rough 
ſhod, or having his ſhoes turned up, 
Krikes his hinder feet againſt his fore 
legs. This word is likewiſe uſed to 
ſignify a blow that the horſe's foot re- 
ceives from the fore, or hindermoſt 
op poſite foot; or a blow grven by the 
bind feet ſtriking againſt the cronet 
of the fore foot. 

An upper attaint is a violent blow 
given wich the hind feet, upon the 
finews of the fore leg. 

The cure will commonly be com- 
Pleted by waſhing the wounded parts 
clean, and bathing them with a little 
brandy, tincture of myrrh, or other 
vulnerary liquid, and letting the horſe 
reſt for a few days, or if it ſhould 
require any other method of treat- 
ment, ample directions will be found 
for that purpoſe under the articles, 
ABSCEssS, Baus, Wounp, &c. 


AUBIN, a broken pace of an 
horſe, between an amble and a gal- 
lop, which is not efteemed among 
horſemen. | 


AVERTI, a French term uſed in 
the manage, which fignifies fuck an 


applications which belong to each of 


would not have room to draw hu 


portion to his bulk, and = he is in 
other refpeRs well built, 


long 
His flanks ſhoyld not be hollow, 


ns. RE 
AZALDUS, a poor horſe or jade. 
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ACK, of a horſe, to be a gol 
one thould fink a little belon f 
the withers, but the other part ſhoull 
never be too low, but always ſtraĩght, W 1 


unleſs as has juſt been mentioned, inf 
which caſe the forchand will alway: 
riſe well. | 


When the back of a horſe is higher I. 
behind than forwards, he is apt to be , 
13 his ſhoulders, which make: N 

im both weak and unſightly, befides 


his hind parts are rendered fo heavy 
thereby, that he generally has an 
awkward clumſy gait, and moves but 
flowly. | 

A horſe ſhould be home ribbed, 
but the ſhort ribs ſhould not come too 
near the haunches, as in that caſe be 


breath Such as are 
ribbed FD au texture, and 
ing looſe in the flanks, like a grey- 
hound, are conſequently weak, be- 
ſide they are narrow acroſs the chine, 
and have little belly, which renders 
them unfit either to go long journies, 
or carry a large weight. | 
If a horſe's back is too ſhort in pro- 


may hold 
out pretty well on a journey, but ſuch 
are generally flow, and never make 
a good appearance, but if, at the 
ſame time, he is tall, and has very 
legs, his worth is but ana 
ut 
on 
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s the contrary ſmooth and full, nei- 


er ſhould his hind parts, or upper- 
poſt haunches be hi r than his 
EHoulders, and if his back is a little 


* 
e. —* 
% 
wh 


Irched behind the ſaddle, it is a fign 
1 ſtrength, and ſhows a fitneſs both 


r hunting and travelling. 


= BACKING a horſe, is mounting 
Ir getting upon him; in the manage 
Wo back a horſe, fignifies to mount 
Wim bare backed, or without a ſad- 
= Backing a colt is ſometimes uſed for 
Preaking him, and muſt be attempt- 
d in the ſollowing manner. 

ou have exerciſed him for fome 
ime morning and evening, till you 
Wind him obedient as directed under 
ke ward colt, and after you have 
ade him trot at a fmartifh, rate, 
ound you for ſome time, examine 
your tackling, and ſee if it be firm 
and good, and all in its true and pro- 
per place. Then having one to ſtay 
his head, you may take his back ; 
but this ſhould not be done ſuddenly, 
dr all at once, but by degrees, with 
ſeveral half riſings and feints, which, 
if he endures patiently, you may 
then mount him and ſeitle yourſelf; 
but if he ſhrink or ſhrivel himſelf up, 
and ſeem not to like it, then 6:\ſtaount 
and work him round about you again 
in the ſame manner as before, for a 
conſiderable time, after which you 
may again attempt ta mount, repeat- 
ing the fame exerciſe as long as he 
ſews any unwillingneis to let you 


1 remain quietly on his back. 
F After you have ſettled yourſelf on 


his back, and have got poſſeſſiun of 
your ſtirrups, put your toes forwards, 
and let him that has hold of him by 
the head, lead him on a ſew paces, 
and then cherulh him, after which 
you. may diſmount, and get up again 
three oz four times together, letting 
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the perſon who takes care of his 
head, lead him a few forward 
at each time, till he will go forward 
without the other's afliftance. This 
being done, the long rein may be 
laid afide entirely, and uſe only 
the caveſon and martingale, letting 
the groom lead the way with another 
horls, during which time you muſt 
take care to make him {top whenever 
you pleaſe, which will be no difficult 
matter to effect by trotting him ſome- 
times after, ſometimes before, and 
ſometimes by the fide of the other, 
always taking care never to let him 
ſtop at his own pleaſure, but only 
when you choofe ; and be fure to pay 
a particular rd to the manner in 

ich he carries his head and neck; 
and if the martingale flackens it will 
not be amiſs to have it tightened from 
time to time, as there may appear to 
be occaſion. 


BACK-RAKING, an operation 
in farriery which is much recom- 
mended by feveral authors, — 1 1 
believe there is ſeldom any to 
put it into practice. However, as 
cafes may occur in which this opera- 
tion may prove ferviceable, I ſhall 
here deſcribe it, that when fuch cafes 
happen, the animal may not be loft 
for want of proper aſſiſtance. 

It conſiſts in anointing the opera- 
tor's hand and wriſt well with but- 
ter, or hog's lard, or ſome other 
oily ſubſtance, and afterwards intro- 
ducing it gently, and by degrees, in- 
to the horſe's fandament, ſo as to ex- 
tricate the excrements when he has 
got a wind cholic, or other diſorder, 
where there ts reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the complaint proceeds from harden- 
ed dung being retained in the intef- 
tines. 

In performing this operation the 
farrier ſhould. put his hand as far as 

poſſible 
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poſſible into the horſes inteſtines, but 
it would be adviſeable for a perſon to 
be made choice of for doing this bu- 


ſineſs, who has a leſs hand than ge- 


nerally falls to the lot of farriers or 
blackſmiths, for the generality of 
theſe are ſo large and boney, as 
to endanger bringing on an inflam- 
mation of the rectum or ſtraight gut, 


which would in all probability be 


making the remedy worſe than the 
diſeaſe. | 


BACK-SINE W in a horſe, is that 
long finew or tendon that extends 
from the hinder part of the ſhank, 
from the knee to the heel, into which 
it is inſerted. This ſinew is ſo very 
liable to be ſtrained or injured, that 
it is conſidered as one of the moſt 
common accidents that can happen 
to a horſe. It proceeds generally 
from hard riding upon dry hard roads, 
where the ſtones are looſe, and like- 
wiſe where they are poachy. 

This diſorder is eaſily perceived by 
the ſwelling of the part affected, 
which ſometimes extends from the 
knee down to the heel; in which 
caſe, the horſe does not care for ſet- 
ting his foot to the ground, but in 
the moſt part while he is ſtanding he 
ſets it * ca the other, and bears no 
weight on it. 

If the ſtrain of this ſinew be not 
very violent, it will be eaſily cured 
by an application of the vegito mi- 
neral water (as it is generally call- 
ed, being made two or three times a 
day) —but as many may not be ac- 
quainted with this medicine, I ſhall 
here give an account of its prepara- 
tion in ſuch proportions as appear 
moſt likely to be conducive to the 
cure of this diſorder : : 

Tax Goulard's extract of lead, 

and ſpirits of wine, of each two 
ounces, ſpring vater, one pint, 


' * 
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' which mix, and keep for uſe, let "hi 


a ſufficient quantity of this be 
applied on ſome ſoft linen rag, 


ſo as to keep the part continual. WW 
ly wet: when the inflammation 
is ſome- 
what abated, a mild bliſter that 


and heat of the 


has nothing corroſive in it be- 
ſides the cauſtic ſalt of the flies, 


will in moſt inſtances complete 
the cure, and bring the finew to 


is original form and ſize. 
But when hot and relaxing oils 
have been applied to the back- ſinew 
(and this is frequently practiced a- 


mong farriers) they are apt to occa- ſar 
ſion wind-galls of a bad kind, or if War 


this does not happen, the veins on 
each fide appear fall, and gorged 
and I have known horſes to be lame 
for two or three years together with 
theſe varices in their veins, Bliſ— 
tering under ſuch circumſtances as 
this would avail but little, and re- 
courſe muſt in general be had to fir- 
ing, which if performed in a pro- 


per manner, will in moft caſes effect 


a cure, but to complete it, the whole 
leg from the knee down to the heel, 
and all the hollows ſhould be charged 
witha good ſtrengthening plaiſter, af- 
ter which the horſe ſhould be turned 


to graſs for a month or five weeks, if 


it is ſummer, or ſuffered to run in 2 
ſmooth yard where there is plenty of 
dry litter if it be winter. 

The following method of curing 
ſtrained or clapt ſinew, as it is called, 
was firſt practiced by an eminent ſur- 
geon, and has cured many horſes 
that have met with ſuch misfortunes 
in a very ſhort ſpace of time. 

Firſt, bleed as ſoon as poſſible af- 
ter the hurt is received in the fetlock 
vein, after which rub the affected 
parts with the warm blood, mixed 
with a large handful or two of ſalt, 
for the ſpace of half an hour; and 

chirdly, 
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t thirdly, foment the leg twice or three 
e mes a day with flannels, ſqueezed 
„ut of the following whey made hot. 
set a quart of milk on the fire, and 
ben it boils, add a pint of the ſtrong- 
tt old verjuice you 1 
Ing previouſly diſſolved an ounce of 
Woach allum in it, this will ſoon turn 
Whe coagulable part of the milk to a 
Wtrong curd, which muſt be ſeparated 
From the whey by ſtraining, and let 
oth of them be preſerved for uſe. 
After the leg has been well foment- 
d with the hot whey, the curd 
Wnaſt be applied warm as a poultice, 
nd bound on with a ſmooth roller, 
Wand this method of treatment ſhould 
e continued five or ſix days, about 
hich time the inflammation will be 
ach abated, if not entirely remov- 
Wed, and when that is effected, the 
following ſtyptic charge muſt be 
carefully applied. 
Taxe of the colcothar of vitriol, 
in fine powder, half a pound, 
and mix it by a little at a time 


& with the whites of two or three 
le eggs beaten, and as much ſtrong 
l, verjuice or vinegar, as will 
ed bring it to a proper ſtate for 
1 applying cold to the ſtrained 


art. | 
It muſt be ſpread equal, and ſmooth- 
4 ly on a piece of linen cloth, and ſe- 
cured on the part with a roller of three 
or four yards long, and three inches 
broad, taking care that the turns are 


d, made very ſmooth. This charge is 
r- to be renewed every twenty-four 
es hours, as long as there appears any 
es neceſſity. 

The bleeding is intended to pre- 
72 vent any great degree of inflamma- 
k tion from taking place, or to abate 
ed Nit if it has already made its appear- 
ed auge, and the fomentation is deſign- 
lt, Ned to anſwer the ſame purpoſe, the 
ad blood aud ſalt will 2 and che- 


BAL 
Tiſh the finews, and conſequently be 


of ſervice in preventing a flux of hu- 
mours to the part. The curd is of a 
ſtyptic nature, and helps to reſtore 
the overſtrained and relaxed parts to 
their original tone and elaſticity, 
which will be completed by the fre- 
quent application of the cold charge; 
whereas all oily matters only ſerve to 
relax it more, and therefore ought to 
be avoided. This method of curing 
a ſtrained ſinew is certainly far pre- 
ferable to either bliſtering or firing, 
eſpecially the laſt, as it is ſometimes 
productive of very bad conſequences. 


BACK-GALLED, or ſore. It 
frequently happens that a horſe's 
back is galled by the ſaddle, or other- 
wiſe bruiſed, in which caſes there is 
nothing better than to bath the in- 
jured parts with equal quantities of 
ſpirits of wine and tinfture of myrrh, 
with the addition of a little ſpirits of 
turpentine; but if the ſkin 1s only 
rubbed off without bruifing the ad- 
Jacent parts, a little Friar's balſam 
will ſoon cure it. 5 


BAG, among farriers, a name giv- 
en to a medicine which ſome of them 
make uſe of to reſtore a loſt appetite. 
It conſiſts of an ounce of aſlafctida, 
and an equal quantity of powdered 
ſavine, put into a ſmall bag, which 
they faſten to the horſe's bit, and keep 
him bridled for the ſpace of two or 
three hours, twice or three times a 
day, and when the bit is removed 
from his mouth he will immediately 
fall to eating. One of theſe bags 
will ſerve a confiderable time without 
requiring any freſh ingredients put 
into it. 


BALD-FAC ED, when the great, 
er part of a horſe's face is white, he 
is {a1d to be bald or baid-iaced. - 

BAJLLOTADES, 


BAL 


BALLOTADES, the leaps of a 
horſe betwixt two pillars, or upon a 


ſtraight line, made wich juſtneſs of d 


time, with the aids of the hands and 
the calves of the legs; and in ſuch 
a manner that when his' fore feet are 
in the air he ſhews nothing but the 


ſhoes of his hind feet without yerk- 
ing out. In this particular, ballo- 
differ eſſentially from caprioles, 


for when a horſe works at the latter 
of theſe; he yerks or ſtrikes out his 
hind legs with all his might, keepi 
3 and even. Ballotades 
likewiſe differ from croupades, in as 
much as the horſe when he y a or 
raiſes his croup in performing the firſt 
of theſe — 5 ſhoes, whereas in 
latter he draws his legs under him. 


BALLS, a form of medicine in 
uſe among farriers, ſimilar to the bo- 
Luſſes of the a 
well 


pothecaries. 'They are 
adapted for ſuch medicines as 
operate in ſmall doſes, and as they 
diſſol ve with ſome difficulty, the ef- 
fe& produced by them muſt be more 

radual and laſting than any other 
2 of medicine; which circum- 
ſtanee ſhould always be particularl 
conſidered, as it is of as great it. 
advantage in ſome caſes, as it is of 
ſervice in others, 


BALSAM CAPIVI, is produced 
from a tree which 


cent's, and other of the Britiſh Ame- 
rican Iſlands; and is procured by 
making deep inciſions into the trunks 
of thete trees in the hotteſt months 
of ſummer. One tree is ſometimes 


found ſo large as to yield five or fix 


gallons of balſam, but the ſame tree 
never yields it twice. This balſam 
is at firſt limpid, and colourleſs, but 
when brought to us, it is of a yel- 
lewiſh colour, and ſome what thicker 


Wy ſpontaneouſ- 
ly in the woods of Brazil, St. Vin- 
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in conſiſtence than olive oil: by long 
keeping it gets thicker, but does no! 
ry, and in all ſtates of its oon ſiſten- 
cy it continues clear and tranſpa i 
rent. It is pleaſingly grateful to 
the ſmell, and has a bitteriſh biting 
taſte, which remains a conſiderable i 
It ſeldom comes to us in its genu- 
ine ſtate, and the Canada balſam is 
commonly ſold for it, the turpetitiaes, 
and their productions, frankincenſe, 
balſam of giliad, and all other natu- 
ral balſams agree ſo nearly in the ge- 
neral properties, as to render a par- 
ticular deſcription of them unneceſ- 
ſary. They kre all of a warm, ti- 
mulating, and irritating nature; 
in diſorders of the breaſt, and 
in ulcerations and other complaints 
of the kidneys and-unrinary paſſages; 
and are (at leaſt, the liquid kind of 
them) very well adapted to bring 
powders, and other dry ſubſtances to 
a proper conſiſtence for balls, to be 
given againſt any of the above men- 
tioned diſorders. | 7 
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BALSAMICS. A word derived 
from the Latin, which ſignifies miti- 
gating; it is a term of confiderable 
latitude, as it includes medieines of 
very different qualities, emollients, 
detergents, reſtoratives, &c. but in 
all theſe medicines it ſeems to be re- 
quired that they be ſoft, yielding, 
and adheſive; but as moſt of this 
tribe are employed for complaints 
whoſe ſeat is in the viſcera, and as 
they cannot be conveyed there but 
by the common road of the eircula- 
tion, it fellows, that no great ef- 
fects can be produced by them, un- 
leſs their uſe is continued for a long 
dime. 
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BANDS of a ſaddle, are two flat 
pieces of iron about three hogan 
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broad, nailed upon the bows of the 
ſaddle, one on each fide, in order to 
hold the bows in the ſituation that 


makes the form of the ſaddle. Beſides 
ocheſe two greater bands, the fore bow 
g has a ſmall one called the wither 
e band, and a creſcent to keep up the 


Ws wither arch. The hinder bow has 
= likewiſe a ſmall band to render it 
EE ſtronger. 


= BANGLE-EARS. An imperfec- 
tion in horſes, which may be cured in 
che following manner: place the ears 
in the ſituation you would have them 
ſtand, and then with two little boards 
W three fingers breadth, or thereabouts, 
We with two long ftrings faſtened to 
WS them, bind the ears ſo faſt in the 
places where they are to ſtand, that 
they cannot ſtir, then behind the 
head, and at the roots of the ears, 
you will find a large quantity of 
wrinkled ſkin, which you muſt take 
up with your finger and thumb, and 
clip away with a ſharp pair of ſciſ- 
ſars, all the empty part cloſe by the 
head, then with a needle and ilk, 
ſtitch the two outſides of the ſkin to- 
gether, and heal it up as a common 
cut or wound ; when this 1s done, let 
the ſplints or pieces of boards be re- 
moved, and in a little time the ears 
will keep in the poſition they were 
fixed in at the time of performing the 
operation. 


BANQUET, that ſmall part of the 
branch of a bridle which is under the 
eye, and which being rounded like a 
{mall rod, gathers and connects the 
extremities of the bit to the branch 
in ſuch a manner that the banquet is 
not ſeen, but covered by the cap, or 
that part of the bit next the branch. 


| BANQUET-LINE, animaginary 
line drawn by bit makers along the 


BAR 


banquet in the forging of a bit, and 
prolonged both upwards and down-. 


wards, to regulate the intended 
ſtrength, or weakneſs of the branch, 

ſo as to make it of a due degree of 
ſtiffneſs. For the branch will be 

hard and ſtrong if the ſevil hole be 
on the outſide of the banquets in re- 

ſpect to the neck, or weak and eaſy 

if it is on the infide of the line, tak- 

ing the centre from the neck. 


BAR, in the manage, the higheſt 
part of that place in a horſe's mouth 
which 1s ſituated betwixt the grinders 
and the tuſks, ſo that the part of the 
mouth which, lies under, and at the 
ſides of the bars, retains the name of 
the gum. A horſe that has ſenſible 
or tender bars, will be found to have 
a fine light mouth; but in ſuch as 
have them round and hard, or if they 
have been broken and cicatriſed, the 
contrary will be found the caſe, as 
under fach circumſtances they fre- 


quently are almoſt inſenfible. . 


BARB. The general name for 
ſuch horſes as are imported hither 
from Barbary. The cheſt of the 
barb 1s in general long and ſlender, 
riſing beautifully from the withers, 
his mane is little, his head well ſhap- 
ed and lean, his ſhoulders flat and 
fine, his withers narrow, but plump, 
his back ſtraight, and not very long, 
his flanks and fides round, but nct 
bellying out, his haunches firm and 


well ſhaped, his croup generally pret- 


ty long, and his tail placed high, his 
thigh well ſhaped and not flat, or at 
leaſt but ſeldom ſo, his legs hand- 


ſomely ſhaped, and without long hair 


at the paſtern joint, and his foot well 
formed, but the paſterns are {requent- 

ly long. 
Theſe horſes are of all colours, but 
the moſt prevailing one is brown. 
They 


BAR 


They are ſometimes found very neg- 
ligent in their paces, but when pro- 
perly encouraged, they ſhew an al- 
moſt aſtoniſhing ſtrength and vigour. 
They are very light, ſwift, and fit for 
running, and appear to be of all 
others the propereſt to breed from, 
had they run a little taller, but few of 
them riſe more than fourteen hands ; 
experience has, however, ſhewn that 
in England, France, and other _— 
of Europe, the colts gotten by them, 
are frequently much larger. Amon 
the barbs thoſe from the kingdom of 
Morocco are eſteemed the beſt, ex- 
cept the mountain barbs. 'Thoſe of 
the other parts of Mauritania are 
much inferior to them, as are alſo 
thoſe of Turkey, Perſia, and Arme- 
nia. All horſes from hot climates 
are remarked to have a finer coat 
than thoſe that are bred in cold ones ; 
and a mixed breed between the beſt 
Engliſh mares, and barb ftallions, 
are by conſtant experience found to 
be not only better ſhaped, but ſtrong- 
er and fitter for ſervice than their 


fares. 


BARBLES, or BAR RES, are ex- 
creſcences or knots of ſuperfluous 
fleſh, found under the tongues of 
horſes, and are to be eaſily diſcover- 
ed by drawing them to one fide. The 
cure is to be effected by cutting them 
cloſe off, and afterwards waſhing the 
part with ſalt and water or brandy, 
nor ſhould the cure be poſtponed or 
neglected when a diſcovery has been 
made of the diſeaſe, for though it 
may appear as a trifling matter, it 
will hinder a horſe from drinking, 
and if he does not drink freely, he 
cannot eat heartily, but will anguiſh 
from day to day without any one per- 
haps taking any notice of it. 


BARDELLE, a kind of | ſaddle 


g made uſe of by farriers to put upon 


BAR 


made in the form of a great ſaddle, 
but it is only of cloth ſtuffed with 
wool or ſtraw, and tied down tight 
without either wood, leather or 
iron. They are not uſed in Eng- 
land or France, but in Italy they 


who ride them are called cavalca- 
dores, or ſcozone. 


BARNACLES, nogstTwiTcH- WA 


ERS, Or BRAKE9, are inſtruments 


the noſes of ſuch horſes as will not 
ſubmft quietly to be ſhod, bled, or 
have any accidental operation or 
dreſſing done ; ſome * pin- 
chers, but thoſe that are thus deno- 
minated, differ from the others in 
having handles, whereas the barna- 
cles are faſtened on the noſe with a 
cord or lace; indeed there 1s a third 
ſort differing from both the forego- 
ing ones, in having the top buttons 
held together by an iron rivet, and 
having a ring to ſlip over the other 


end, in order to fix them ſecurely on 
the horſe's noſe. 


BARK, yEervUvian, is procured i 


from a tall and flender tree, grow- 
ing in Peru, and is brought to us in 


pieces of different ſizes, ſometimes if 


rolled up into ſhort thick quills, and 
ſometimes flat: the outfide is brown- 


iſh, and generally covered with 2 


whitiſh moſs ; the inſide is of a yel- 


lowiſh, reddiſh, or ruſty iron colour. iſ 
It has a light aromatic ſmell, ſome- 


what muſty, bnt not diſagreeable, 


and a bitter aſtringent taſte, which 


dwells a long time upon the tongue 
after chewing it. The ſmall thin 
flat pieces are accounted by many 


the beſt, while others prefer the 


quilled ſort with the rougheſt coat, 
eſpecially if it be of a light cinna- 


namon colour on the inſide; though W 


after 


trot their colts in them, and thoſe i 


BAR 

after all, I believe the large flat 
ieces whether rough or ſmooth, or 
of a lighter or darker colour, are 
frequently as good as either of the 
others. The beſt bark being that 
8 which is ſtrongeſt in ſmell, and taſte, 
and which on being chewed, does 
not break into long fibres or ſhivers, 
but crumbles and breaks ſhort and 
ſmooth. 

when we reflect upon the efficacy 
of chis bark, in all N ſick- 
neſſes, and complaints, it is aftoniſh- 
ing that it has not been more intro- 
duced among farriers, who in gene- 
ral are totally unacquainted with it. 
In all the relaxations and weakneſſes 
of body, and when there is a conti- 
nual propenſity to iweat, in conta- 
geous putrid diſorders, in foul run- 
ning ulcers, where the parts have a 
— to mortify, there cannot be 
a more excellent medicine, nor can 
there be any objection to its being 
uſed, unleſs its price, which is very 
conſiderable, ſhould be looked upon 
as too great. But the expence of a 
pound or two of bark (6s. or 88.) 
will never be thought much at when 
the life of a valuable horſe is at ſtake, 
and there 1s any probability of its re- 
lieving him. It may be given in 
doſes of an ounce, or an ounce and 
a half, twice or three times a day, 


BARLEY, a well known ſpecies 
of grain much cultivated in England, 
for a variety of purpoſes, the prin- 
cipal of which 1s making malt. But 
in ſeveral parts of Europe, where 
they make little or no uſe of malt, it 
1s applied to the feeding of horſes, in 
the ſame manner as oats are uſed by 
us, 'This was the caſe with the an- 
cient Romans, and is ſtill with the 
Spaniards, and many of our own 
dealers give their horſes boiled bar- 
ley, to pamper them and make their 
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coats look ſleek. Barley chaff is 
likewiſe given to horſes along with 
their corn by many people, but it is 
a dangerous practice, and is frequent- 
ly attended with very diſagreeable 
conſequences, owing to the piles, or 
peels ſticking in the horſe's mouth. 


BAY, among horſemen ſignifies à 
colour inclining to a cheſnut, but 
which varies conſiderably, thus we 
ſay ſuch a horſe is light bay, ſuch a 
one a dark bay, and others are dap- 
pad bays; in general all bay horſes 

ave black manes and tails, by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed from the ſor- 
rels which have red or white manes. 


BEANS are of two kinds, field or 
horſe beans, and garden-beans. The 
former of theſe when old and well 
dried are an excellent ſtout feed for 


Horſes, but they ſhould be given in 


moderate quantities, as they are of a 
very heating nature, and would un- 
doubtedly be productive of diſagree- 


able ſymptoms if they were dealt 


out too liberally. 


BEARD of a horſe, the hairs ſcat- 
tered on his under lip. 


BEARD, or unpERrBEARD, or 
CHUCK of a horſe, is that part under- 
neath the lower mandible on the out- 
ſide, and above the chin, which bears 
the curb of the bridle. It ſhould © 
neither be too high raiſed, nor too 
flat, for in either of thoſe caſes the 
curb could not reſt in its proper 
place; and it is better when there is 
little or no fleſh upon it, and at the 
ſame time free from chops, hardneſs, 


and ſwellings of all kinds. 


BEAT. It is ſaid of a horſe that 
he beats the duſt or powder when 
he does not take in ground _— 
Wit 
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wich his fore legs at each time or 
motion. | 

A horſe beats the duſt at terra & 
terra when he does not take in ground 
enough with his ſhoulders, but makes 
all his time and motions too ſhort. 

He beats the duſt at curvets, when 
he appears in a hurry, and does them 
too low, and he beats upon a walk 
when he ſteps too ſhort, and makes 
but little way. 


BELLY of a horſe, ſhould be of 
a moderate fize, except in draught 
horſes, where it cannot be too large, 
provided it be round and well ineloſ- 
ed by the ribs. A horſe is ſaid to be 
thick bellied, well bodied or flanked, 
when he has large, long, and well 
made ribs, or ſuch as are neither too 
narrow nor too flat ; while, on the 
contrary, a horſe is ſaid to have no 
belly, or be thin flanked, when his 
Tibs are deficient in length or breadth, 
and the flank turns. up in ſuch a man- 
ner as to make him appear flankleſs 
like a greyhound. Such horſes ge- 
nerally prove tender, and unfit for 


travelling, or fatigue, unleſs they 
Feed very heartily. 


Coach horſes 
ſhould be well bodied, or bellied, but 
a hunter is none the worſe to be lik- 
ed for being light bellied, provided 
he is well winded, mettleſome, light, 
and a good feeder. 


BELLY-ACH. A grievous pain 
in the belly of a horſe, diſtin from 
the cholic, and ariſing -either from 
cating of green, or raw undried corn, 
or from ſharp fretting humours cauſ- 
ing inflammation, attended with great 
pain, rolling, groaning, &c. The 
cure 15 frequently attempted by rak- 
ing the horſe, as it is called, that is 
vy firſt anointing your hand with ſal- 
{ad oil, and then introducing it as far 
as poſiible into his fundament, in or- 
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der to bring away as much of the 
excrements you conveniently can 
reach; after which a glyſter of ſalt | 
and water is thrown up, and the pow- 
der of worm-wood and centaury is 
given him in a drench of any com- | 
fortable liquor. Many people when 
they perceive their horſes to have 
this diſorder, inſtead of proceeding 
as above, give them a bottle of Dat- 
fy's Elixir, and if that does not re- 
lieve them in a quarter of an hour, 
repeat the doſe, which ſeldom fails 
of giving them eaſe, and frequent- 
ly effects a cure in a very little 
time. 


BIRTHWORT. There are ſeve- 
ral diſtinct ſpecies of this plant, 
which are all natives of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, from whence we | 
are ſupplied with the dried roots ; 
but there are only two diſtinctions 
made in the ſhops, namely, the long, 
and round rooted, either of which 
may be ſubſtituted for the other. 
They have an aromatic bitter taſte, 
which ſeems to promiſe ſome effica- 
cy, but they are ſeldom uſed among 
farriers, except in the powder called 
diapente, of which they are a prin- 
cipal ingredient. 


BISHOPING: A cant term made 
uſe of by farriers and jockies, by 
which they mean the unfair practices 
which they make uſe of to conceal 
the age of an old horſe, or the ill 
properties of. a bad one. | 
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BISTORT. A plant whoſe roots | 
are to be met with at moſt druggiſts. 
It is an aſtringent of conſiderable i 
efficacy, and is frequently employed 
to advantage in fluxes, and hæmorr- 


hages of blood. 
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BIT, or niTM6TTH, is a piece 
o!: 


8 1-1 


of iron forged ſeveral ways in order 
| to be put into a horſe's mouth, to 
guide him, or keep him in ſubjec- 
tion, but whatever form they are 
made of, there ſhould be an arched 
ſpace lef: in the middle for the tongue 
We to lodge in, which is called the li- 
berty. It is che Duke of Neweaſ- 
ue's opinion, that as little iron as 
pooſſible ſhould be put into a horſe's 
mouth, and we ſeldom uſe any other 
man ſnaffles, cannon mouths, jointed 
in the middle, cannon, with a. faſt 
mouth, and the ſame with a port 
mouth, either round or jointed. As 
for the bits moſt commonly made uſe 
of beſide the ſnaffle, or ſmall water- 
ing bit, there is the can non mouth 
Ws jointed in the middle, which always 
BE preſerves a horſe's mouth whole and 
found, and though he ſuſtains the 
# whole force of it, yet it is not fo 
ſenſible as the bars, which are ſo ten- 
der that they feel its preſſure through 
| the tongue, and thereby obey the leaſt 


ger this bit is at the ends, which are 
fixed to the branches, the gentler 
will its action be upon the horſe's 
mouth, and we ought to make uſe of 
this mouth to a horſe as large as we 
conveniently can; that is, if we can 
keep a horſe in proper ſubjection 
with a ſimple cannon bit, it would be 
uſeleſs to ride him in any other, as 
that which he already obeys, is the 
very beſt of all. The cannon with 
a faſt mouth is made all of a piece, 
and only knee'd in the middle to give 
play for the tongue. It is proper to 
ſecure thoſe horſes mouths that check, 
or bear upon the hand, as it will fix 
their mouths, on account of its al- 
ways reſting in one place, and dead- 
ening the part ſo that the horſe ſoon 
== loſes his apprehenſiveneſs, and re- 
= Gſhes this ſort of bit better than the 
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motion of the rider's hand. The lar- 


BIT 


former one, which bein 
the middle reſts . 
bars. | 

The fourth ſort, the cannon mouth, 
with the liberty, after the form of a 
pidgeon's neck. When a horſe's 
mouth is too large ſo that the thick- 
neſs thereof ſupports the mouth of the 
bitin ſuch a manner, as to prevent it 
from having its due effect upon the 
bars, this liberty will a little diſen- 
gage it, and ſuffer the mouth of the 
bit to come at, and reſt upon his gum 
on the outſides of the bars, which 
will make him bear much lighter on 
the hand. | 

The portmouth 1s a cannon, with 
an upſet, or mountain liberty, and is 
proper for ſuch horſes as have good 
mouths, but args tongues ; it works 
its effects upon the lips and gums, and 
becauſe the tongue is diſengaged, it 
will ſubject the horſe that hath high, 
and ſomewhat ſenſible bars, and it 
has the advantage (if well made) of 
never hurting a horſe's head. 

The ſcratch-mouth, with an upſet 
or mountain liberty, is ruder than a 
cannon mouth, becauſe it is not ſo 
round, but more edged, which makes 
it preferable to that in one reſpect; 
namely, becauſe that thoſe parts of a 
cannon-mouth to which the branches 
are faſtened, are ſubject to ſlip if care 
has not been taken to haye them well 
riveted, whereas, the ends of the 
ſcratich-mouth can never fail, be- 
cauſe of cheir being over-lapped; 


joined in 
y upon the 


and conſequently they muſt be 


more ſecure for vicious and ill-na- 
tured horſes, 

Theſe are the principal kinds of 
bits that are uſed, but there are a 
great many others which go under 
different denominations, and indeed 
it is the opinion of ſome, that the beſt 
way to fit a horſe exactly with a bit, 

way 


BLE 


is to have a great many of different 
kinds by you, and to change them 
till you hit upon a right; but at firſt 
be 2 to let him have a gentle one, 
and let it be well lodged in his mouth, 
ſo as not to pinch his lips, or reſt upon 
his tuſks. When this is done mount 
Him, and pull him two or three ſteps 


back, by which means you will diſ- 


Cover if his head be firm, and if he 
performs freely, or with reluctance, 
and conſequently yon will know whe- 
ther there be a neceſſity for changing 
his bit. If he inclines to carry low, 
you muſt not give a liberty for the 
tongue, for in that caſe it would 
Tiſe too high, and by tickling his 
22 bring his head down between 
is legs, 


BLAZE. A white mark in a 
horſe's face. Some people entertain 
a notion that when the blaze in a 
horſe's face is divided in the middle, 
It indicates an odd diſpoſition. 


BLEEDING. An operation which 


it is frequently neceſſary to perform 


among horſes ; and conſiſts in open- 


ing a vein by means of an inſtrument 
called a fleam. 

The figns that indicate that a horſe 
wants bleeding are as follows: when 
his eyes look red, and his veins ſwell 
more than common, if he has an itch- 
ing about his mane and tail, and is 
continually rubbing them, if he ſheds 
ſome of his hair, or peels at the roots 
of his ears, in the place where the 
headftall of the bridle lies, if his urine 
be red or high coloured, and his dung 
black and hard, if he does not digeſt 
his meat well, or if the white parts of 
his eyes are turned yellow, bleedin 
may in general be practiſed with ſafe- 
ty and advantage, 


BLE 4 
Bleeding is likewiſe neceſſary in 1 


colds, fevers of almoſt all deſeripti- 


ons, falls, and bruiſes, hurts, and 
wounds of the eyes, ſtrains from hard 
riding, or drawing, and all other 
accidents, where there is reaſon to 
apprehend a 1 mag of the blood 


likely to take place, or where the 


ſmall veſſels may be ruptured, and 
the blood extravaſated. 
The manner of performing this 


operation is too well known to require 
any illuſtration, and the quantity of 
blood to be taken away ſhould be re- 


gulated by the different circumſtances RY 
which may happen at the time. In 
general, a ſtrong healthy horſe will 
bear the loſs of betwixt three or four 
unds of blood, without being af- 
ected, or ſuſtaining any injury there- 
by. Some people make a regular 
practice of bleeding their horſes two 
or three times a year, but there 1s a 
great inconveniency attends this pro- 
ceeding ; inaſmuch as jt will fre- 
quently grow 1nto a habit that cannot 
eaſily be laid afide, without riſk- 
ing a fit of illneſs, but when this cuſ- 
tom has been followed for ſome time, 
it will be better to chuſe the moſt 
roper times for performing the ope- 
4 ; and of thele the Rar het 
is in the ſpring, becauſe at that time 
the blood is more luxuriant than at 
other times, it is particularly neceſſa- 
ry to bleed a horſe when he has been 
out at graſs a little while, and begins 
to grow fleſhy, and ſome argue that 
it is equally as ſalutary to bleed them 
before purging. | | 


BLEEDING at the noſe, is an ac- 
cident that ſometimes happens to 
horſes that are young and full of 
blood; it is in general eaſily put a 
ſtop to by throwing ſtyptic liquors 
up the noſtril with a ſyringe, or by 


ſtopping 
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173 aopping it up with lint wet with 
bprandy, and rolled in a powder com- 
poſed of dragon's blood, and roch 
alum, equal parts. Sometimes no- 
ching more is required than a ſteady 
preſſure upon that ſide of the noſtril 
W from which the blood iſſues. But 
mould the bleeding prove ſo obſtinate 
as to reſiſt all theſe means, it will be 
a duviſeable to open a vein in the neck, 
or ſome other part of the body, to 
make a revulſion, which will ſeldom 
fail of proving effeQual. 


BLEMISH. A mark of deformi- 
ty, a fault or diminution of beauty 
in a horſe, 


BLEYME. An mflammation in 
a horſe's foot, attended with a putre- 
faction of the blood between the ſole 
and the coffin bone towards the heel. 
In order to know when a horſe has this 
diſorder, you muſt unſhoe him and 
pare his foot very neatly, after which 
you will (when he has the diſeaſe) 
diſcover upon one of the inner quar- 
ters near the frog, a red ſpot like cor- 
rupted blood, which will ſometimes 
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a ſure ſign that the diſorder is very 
virulent, and let ſuch a horſe be work- 
ed ever ſo little, eſpecially if it be 
ſammer time, he will ſoon become 
lame, but keep him ſometime in the 
ſtable without working him, and he 
will not limp unleſs he has been new- 
ly ſhod. Few old horſes are ſubject 
to this complaint. nor indeed is the 
caſe very dangerous, when it appears, 
as has been here deſcribed ; but when 
It is ſituated ſo forward that you can 
hardly ſee it, and has no room out- 
wardly, you muſt divide the fide of 
aa agreeable to what has been 
id. 
Many farriers pretend to cure a 
pleyme by pairing the hoof and dip- 
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bleed with the very paring, which is 
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ping it down with their buttreſs, 


after which they apply ſuch remedies 
as they think proper to prevent any 
inflammation Mac might enſue: but 
though a horſe after this operation 
may ſeem to be relieved for a while, 
yet when he has continued ſome time 
without being ſhod, he will begin to 
limp again, and let him work but 
ever ſo little, the bleyme is as bad as 
before. There have been people ſo 
ignorant, as to unſole their horſes, 
without operating on the ſeat of the 
diſorder, but in this caſe too it will 
ſoon become as bad as before : where- 
as the following remedy is infallible, 
and will make a perfect cure : 

TaxE cow dung, pork fat, tur- 

pentine, and reſin, of each half 
a pound, and a quarter of a 
pound of linſeed, and half a pint 
of oil. Melt the whole together 
in a pot, and apply ſome of the 
compoſition as hot as he can 
bear it, to the affected part, 
binding it on with tow and a 
proper roller. 

Thig drefling is to be repeated once 
in twenty-four hours, till the horſe 
limps no longer, which will probably 
be in twelve days or a fortnight, after 
which the diſorder will return no 
more. 


BLIND: Moor or LuxarTic. 
A diſeaſe to which horſes are ſome- 
times ſubje&, the ſymptoms of which 
are no other than the forerunners of 
a cataract, and are generally followed 
by complete blindneſs. 

A moon-eyed horſe is eafily known 
by his weeping, and keeping his eyes 
almoſt ſhut at the beginning of his 
diſtemper. As the moon changes he 
gradually recovers his ſight, and ina 
fortnight or three weeks time ſees as 
well as ever. When dealers happen 
to have a horſe of this deſcription to 


part 
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part with at the time of his weeping, 
they wall tell you that he has got a 
bit of ſtraw, or ſomething of that 
ind in his eye, or otherwiſe that he 
had a blow in it. They are like- 
wiſe careful to wipe the humour away 
frequently that it may not be ſeen; 
but à man ſhould truſt to no one but 
himſelf in the E of horſes, 
and above all things ſhould pay par- 
ticular attention to their eyes, to ſee 
if they are good and like to ſtand, 
and in examining them regard ſhould 
be had to the place and time of doing 
it, for bad eyes may appear good in 
winter, when there is * upon the 
ground; and contrarywiſe good eyes 
will in ſome poſitions appear bad. It 
would be a good maxim for thoſe that 
purchaſe horſes to bear in mind; 
Never to examine them by the ſide 
*« of a white wall, for that is the place 
„ where dealers like to ſhew a moon- 
te eyed one.” The beſt way is, to 
take them at the ſtable door, while 
only his head is out, and the reſt part 
of his body in the ſtable, or to exa- 
mine them in a dark ſtable, with a 
lanthorn and candle, where, if the 


white of the eye ſeems reddiſh at the 


bottom, or the colour of a withered 
leaf, it is hazardous purchaſing ſuch 
a horſe. | 

A moon-eyed horſe has always one 
eye larger than the other, and above 
the lids, you may diſcover wrinkles 
or circles. If he has had but two or 
three attacks of the complaint, there 
is reaſon to hope that a cure may be 
effected, by putting the following di- 
rections in practice, at leaſt you have 
a chance of ſaving one eye, and pre- 
venting the deformity of the * 
If you take it in hand at the beginning 
of its appearance, both eyes will in 

all probability be as well as ever. 
he manner of treatment is as fol- 


lows : put him firſt to a bran diet, and 
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let him have no oats during the whole 
time of the cure; then make an inci- 
ſion along the vein that paſles from 
the temple to the corner of the eye. 
and a little above it, and having open- 
ed the ſkin with a delicate hand, take 
a ſmall wild goat's horn, and an inci- 
fion knife, with which divide all the 
fleſh from the artery, without cutting 
the latter. As you proceed, paſs the 
horn underneath the artery, and then 
with a needle and ftroug waxed thread 
make a ligature on the upper part of 
it: and then open it lengthways with- 
out cutting it through, letting it bleed 
for ſome time. When you have 
drawn away a ſufficient quantity of 
blood, which will be in about ten or 
fifteen minutes, ' paſs the horn again 
under the artery, and in the ſame 
manner, make another ligature near 
the eye, then cut the artery through, 
betwixt the ligatures, clip off the 
thread pretty cloſe to the knots, and 
fill up the wpund with a little butter 
and ſalt. Do the ſame on the other 
fide of the head, and afterwards dreſs 
the wounds twice a day, for the ſpace 
of a week, and then continue to fo- 
ment them three times a day, with 
hot wine ſweetened with fine ſugar, 
till the cure is compleated. This ope- 
ration may properly be called taking 
up the temporal artery, and not tying 
up the vein, as it is by ignorant far- 
riers and grooms, whoſe learning 
has never enabled them to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt a vein and an artery. Some 
rform this operation, by running a 
ot wire through the artery, but this 


method is not always attended with 


ſo good ſucceſs as the other, and 
beſide is not ſo eaſily done by thoſe 
who have not a very ſteady hand. A 
month after this operation the horſe 
muſt be unnerved, the wounds here 
are to be dreſſed in the fame manner 
as before, ayd when theſe are * 

e 
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che cure will in general be compleat- 
ed. Scveral cauſes are aſſigned by 
WS different writers for this diſorder, but 
few of them appear ſatisfactory. 
some ſay that it is occaſioned by giv- 
Wing young colts too much oats or 
W other grain, in eating of which they 
ſtrain the veſſels which feed the eye; 
others that it takes its riſe from their 
being rode and fatigued too much 
We while young, while another party at- 
WE tributes it to the ſoil where they were 
W reared, It is remarked that grey, 
fable, whitiſh, or fleabitten horſes, 
care more ſubject to this diſorder than 
chers, but there is no colour exempt 
from it, nor any paſture but what it 
may be produced in. 


BLINDNESS, A diſeaſe to which 
many horſes are ſubject, and which 
may commonly be diſcovered by ex- 
amining their eyes, or attending to 
W their walk or ſtep, which is at all 
times uncertain and unequal, for they 
dare not ſet their feet down boldly, 
when led in one's hand, but if they 
are mounted by an expert horſeman, 
and have any Blood in them, the fear 
of the ſpurs will make them more re- 
ſolute and free, and their blindneſs 
can hardly be diſcovered. 

When a horſe hears any one enter 
the ſtable, and pricks up his ears, 
moving them continually backwards 
and forwards, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that he is blind, or nearly ſo; 
for a vigorous horſe having loſt his 
light, miſtruſts every thing that he 
hears, and is in continual alarm at 


him. 


BLOOD. The liquor which is 
continually circulating . through the 
veins andarteries of all animals. On 
2 ſlight examination, this fluid ap- 
pears homogeneous, but it conſiſts of 


the leaſt noiſe that is made about 
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parts very diſfimilar to each other. 
When blood is taken from animals, 
it immediately loſes its volatile part, 
which flies off in the form of a vapour, 
and is of a ſimilar nature to ſal am- 
moniac. After the diſſipation of this 
vapour the remaining part of the 
blood ſoon congeals into a W 
maſs, or coagulum, the principa 
art of which is the craſſamentum as it 
is called, and has the red colour to 
itſelf. The next part of the blood 
is the /erum or watery part, from 
which is formed the pleuretic cruſt on 
the ſurface of the blood, after taking 
it away from the body by the ordinary 
operation of bleeding. In this ſerum 
beſides the albumen which hardens like 
the white part of an egg, there 1s 
much water, and a ſmall quantity of 
ropy mucus. Befides theſe parts, a 
rtion of ſea-ſalt is found in the 
lood, and is manifeſt to the taſte, 
and ſometimes may be ſeen by a good 
microſcope, by a chemical analyſis, 
a fine chalky earth js alſo found to 
exiſt in the moſt fluid parts of the 
blood: a portion of fired air to the 
amount of half a ſcruple in every 
ounce, and alſo a ſmall quantity of 
iron which the loadſtone will attract, 


to which may be added the elementa · 


ry fire. | 
The natural elements of the blood, 
formed by the animal œconomy, are, 
the albumen and the globules. The 
albumen is the immediate matter of 
growth and nutrition: the globules 
never paſs the emunctories, except by 
exceſſes of ſome kind, or diſeaſe ; as 
for the ſaline, acid, morbid, bilious, 
and other particles that are found in 
the circulating blood, they are ra- 
ther heterogeneous than elementary 
parts thereof. In an healthy ſtate, 
the blood is mild and gelatinous, but 
a continuation of ſome diſorders to- 
tally changes it, and renders the 
whole 
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whole maſs very acrid. On viewing 
the blood with a microſcope, whilſt 
it is circulating in the veins, the glo- 
Bules are obſerved to be ſo elaſtic, as 
frequently to change, and recover 
their former figure ; ſome authors ſay 
that they are not of a ſpherical figure, 
but almoſt flat. The uſe of the glo- 
bules in the blood ſeems chiefly to be 
for the preſervation of heat in the 
body, and that of the ſerum for nu- 
trition, and by the various ſecretions 
therefrom to moiſten the ſurface of 
the body, and to preſerve the ſolids 
in a proper ſtate of flexibility, &c. 


A due proportion of the reſpective 


parts of the blood, is indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to health, for a redundance 
of che globules, as certainly diſpoſes 
the body to acute, inflammatory fe- 
vers, &c. as a deficiency of them does 
to numerous chronicle diſorders. As 
to the red colour of the blood, it 1s 
thought by ſome writers of eminence 
to originate in its being greatly con- 
denſed, while others attribute it to 
the acid which it receives from the 
air in the lungs, 


BLOOD, ebullition of. A diſor- 
der in horſes Which originates in 
want of proper exerciſe, and gives 
riſe to external ſwelling, &c. which 
are frequently miſtaken for the far- 
ein. l 


BLOOD, piſſing of. Horſes are 
ſeldom troubled with this diforder, 
but in conſequence of ſome ſtrain in 
their kidnies, or from a rupture of 
the blood veſſels about the neck of 
the bladder, or from ſome ſharp cor- 
roſive humour failing on thoſe parts, 
or the paſſage through the yard, 
whereby the ſmall blood veſſels are 
laid open and diſcharge a bloody 
ichorous matter, When this 1s the 


gaſe, the diſcharge is generally ſmall, 
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and frequently goes off without the 
help of medicines ; but when it pro- 
ceeds from ſharp rugged ſtones, in 
the kidnies, ureters, or neck of the 
bladder, or from ſtrains, bruiſes, &c. i 
and the diſcharge of clear blood is 
conſiderable, it will be proper in the 
firſt place to take away blood accord. 
ing to the horſe's ſtrength and condi. Wl 
tion, after which the following ball 
may be given twice a day for three or 
four days, in which time the cure 
will in moſt caſes be compleated. 9 
Ta kx conſerve of red roſes, Luca - 
tellus's balſam, and ſperma ceu, 
of each halt an ounce, nitre and 
dragon's blood, of each a dram, 
and with a ſyrup of balſam make 
it into a ball. A 
If the diſorder is owing to an ulcer i 
in any other » and does not yield 
in a little time to this method of 
treatment, it will then be proper to. 
ive mild mercurial medicines, join- 
ed with ſuch others as have a ten- 
dency to ſweeten and attenuate the 


blood, 4 
© BLOOD-SHOTTEN EYES 


when proceeding from inflammatory 
cauſes, as is generally the caſe, ſhoull 
be treated in the following manner 
in the firſt place, bleed according tu 
the horſe's ſtrength, after which gie 
him a ſmart cooling purge, — re · 
peat it once a week, as long as ther 
may be neceſſity, and on the days , 
that purges are not given, let hin 
have gentle diuretics, ſuch as nitre, 
&c. to the amount of two or three 
ounces a day. If the horſe is kept 
in the ſtable, his diet ſhould conſiſt off 
maſhes of bran, or ſcalded barley, 
and while the inflammation is conſi- 
derable, hay, oats, beans, and all 
hard meats that require much chew-W 
ing ſhould be avoided, as they have 
a tendency to increaſe the * 5 
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Flard labour, and hanging the head 
own to graze is ſometimes found 
wil cejudicial 
ij the eyes are waſhed three or 
our times a day, with a ſoft ſpunge, 
ipped in the following lotion, it will 
reatly contribute to the cure: 
Fax extract of lead two drams, 
roſe water half a pint, mix them 
well together for a lotion. 

= When the inflammation is nearly 
gone, the following waſh will be the 
noſt proper to compleat the cure 
M 


TaxE white vitriol half an ounce, 
ſugar of lead a dram, and diſ- 
ſolve them in a pint of ſpring, 
or roſe water. 

W This is to be uſed in the ſame man- 

ner as the former waſh, and it will 

vot only repel the humours, but 
ecrreatly reſtringe and brace the re- 
laxed veſſels, | 

When the inflammation is very vi- 

olent, and the veins on the infide of 

me eye-lids are turgid with blood, 
much relief will be obtained by open+ 
ing one or two of the moſt conſpicu- 
ous with a lancet, If there is much 
fwelling, as is ſometimes the caſe af- 
rer blows, bruiſes, &c. a poultice 
made with qcatmeal and ſmall beer, 

Wor with bran ſcalded, and the crumb 

of white bread boiled, ſhould be ap- 

WE plied and renewed as often as it cools, 

rill the ſwelling is abated, 

; It ſometimes happens that from the 

violence of the inflammation, and the 

= want of proper means being made uſe 
of for reducing it, the coats or hu- 


epi mours of the eye loſe their natural 
to tranſparency, and become of an paque 
e, white or pearl colour: by which 
nſi- the fight is greatly diminiſhed, if not 
ali totally obſtructed. This however, is 
ſometimes removed by a white bliſter 
ave ariſing on the cornea as large as a 
- grape; which always relieves, and 
ar 


— 
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when it is once broken, the cure in 
general ſoon follows. 

In full groſs habits, and where there 
appears a natural diſpoſition in the 
eyes to this diſorder, rowelling will 
be found of ſingular advantage. It 
may not be amiſs in this place to 
give a general caution againſt the 
uſe of powders in eye waters ; for in 


the firſt ſtage of inflammation, the 


eyes are ſo very tender, as to be ea- 
ſily irritated by the fineſt powders, 
and rendered much more painful 
thereby, therefore medicines that ad- 
mit of ſolution, are in ſuch caſes the 
only proper ones, 


BLOOD-RUNNING-ITCH. A 
complaint in horſes occaſioned by 
the blood being too much heated 
by hard riding, or other laborious 
exerciſe, In this diſorder the ani- 
mal is almoſt continually rubbing 
or biting himſelf, and if ſome me- 
thod is not uſed to prevent it, an in- 
fectious mange will be the conſe. 
quence, and render it unſafe for any 
other horſes to ſtand near him. For 
the cure ſee Max OR. 


BLOOD-SPAVIN. An enlarge. 
ment of the vein which runs within- 
ſide a horſe's hough, forming a little 
ſoft ſwelling in the hollow part, 
which is pliant to the touch, and is 
frequently produQtive of weakneſs, 
or lameneſs of the part. When this 
diſorder is in its of ab it will fre- 
quently give way to the uſe of ſpiri- 
tuous and faturnine applications, 
among which, the following is per- 
haps one of the beſt : 

Take camphorated ſpirits of wine, 
four ounces, extract of lead, two 
ounces, and roſe-water half a 
pint, for an embrocation, of 
which two or three table ſpoon- 
fuls ſhould be rubbed well into 

the 
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the diſeaſed part three or four 
times a day, and a pledget of 
lint or cow dipped in the ſame, 
laid over, and confined by a 
| proper bandage, or other con- 
- trivance after each time of dreſ- 
ſing. 
If after following this mode of 
treatment for a ſufficient length of 
time to enſure ſucceſs,” if it is to be 
obtained by ſuch means, there ſhould 
appear little or no amendment, the 
following bliſtering application had 
better be tried: | 
Take of Spaniſh flies, reduced to 
a fine powder, a quarter of an ounce, 
neat's- foot oil, or oil of olives four 
ounces, mix chem well together, and 
let part of it be rubbed on the affect- 
ed part till it appears to be abſor bed 
thereby ; then faſten an old ſtocking 
or piece of flannel over it, and let it 
remain quiet for the ſpace of twodays, 
at which time the ſame operation 
Mould be repeated, and fo on till the 
third or fourth time. 
bliſter acts upon the parts to which it 
3s applied almoſt inftantaneouſly, and 
by its ſtimulating quality ſoon excites 
a plentiful diſcharge of ſerum, and 
35 attended with this advantage, that 
when it has performed its office, it 
leaves no trace of any ſcar or external 
application whatever. This will in 
moſt caſes ſucceed, and is certainly 
worth try ing, before recourſe is had 
to the operation of taking up the vein, 
which in ſome inſtances is, however, 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, and is to be 
performed in the following manner: 
an inciſion muſt be made lengthways 
of the tumour, cf ſufficient extent to 
admit of the veins being taken up. by 
paſting a crooked needle and waxed 
thread under it both above and below 
the ſwelling, and tying the ſame very 
tightly ; after which the part con- 
taiued betwixt the two ligatures muſt 


This kind of 
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be ſuffered to ſlough away and fall of i 


with them; the wound will in this WY 


caſe only require to be frequently 


dreſſed with mild digeſtives, and will 4 g 
be ſoon healed without leaving much Wi 


deformity behind. 


BLOODY-FLUX. This diſorder 
is not very common amongſt horſes, i 
but as it ſometimes makes irs appear- Wa 
ance, and is attended wich danger, 


we ſhall not omit giving both an ac- 
count of its ſymptoms and the me- 
thod of curing it. 


In the firſt ſtages Wl 1 
of this malady, little is to be diſco- 


vered beſide a purging, but when it N 6 


has continued a few days, the ſtools 
put on an appearance that ſufficienth 
diſtinguiſh it from every other d1:or- 
der. Sometimes they appear like 
the waſhings of bloody fleth, ſome- 
times there is ꝑurulent matter or cor- 
ruption mixed with them, and ſome- 
times litile beſides pure blood is diſ- 
charged, but in this laſt caſe, the in- 
ternal. hæmmorhoidal veins are com- 
monly ruptured or eroded by the 
ſharpneſs of the diſcharge. | 

In order to the cure, if the horſe 1s 
in good condition, it will be adviſe- 
able to take a little blood away from 
his neck, after which moderate purg- 
ing will be of great ſervice, in , 
ing the inteſtines from the acrid mat- 
ter which occaſions the diſeaſe, and 
when that is once effected, recourſe 
ſhould be had to mild aſtringents, 
and reſtoratives to compleat the cure, 
two ounces of gum arabic may like- 
wiſe during the horſe's illneſs be diſ- 
ſolved, and given him in each buck- 
et of water that he drinks, to lubri- 
cate the inteſtines and defend them 
from the acrimony of their putrid 
contents. 


BLOSSOM-COLOURED HORSE, 
is one that has his hair white, but in- 
termixed 


eanſ- 
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dermixed with ſorrel and bay hairs, 
be is likewiſe called peach- coloured; 
, MP orſes of this colour are in general 
. rd, and almoſt inſenſible both in 
ne mouth and flanks, inſomuch, that 
| 4 they are but little eſteemed; add to 
which, they are very apt to go blind. 


=—_— BLOWS, See BRUISE, BLOOD- 
WH HOTTEN EYES, &c. 


a A BLOWS in the eyes, cauſing in- 
fammation. See BLOOD-SHOTTEN 
* E * E 8. 


BODY of a horſe. In making 
choice of a horſe you muſt take care 
chat he has a good body, and is full 
in the flanks; for it is not one of the 
| beſt figns when the laſt of the ſhort 
ribs is at a conſiderable diſtance from 

the haunch bone, or when the ribs 

are too much ſtraightened in their 

compaſs; as they ought to riſe equal 
wich the haunch bone, or nearly ſo. 
And though it is poſſible for — of 
W this make to have good bodies when 
they are got in high condition, they 
uill ſoon appear otherwiſe when they 
come to be hard worked for a little 
W time. A narrow cheſted horſe can 
never have a good body, nor breathe 
well, and ſuch horſes as have ſtraight 
Tibs, and are at the ſame time great 
teeders, will ſoon diſtend their bellies 
to ſuch a degree, that it will be impoſ- 
fible for their entrails to be contained 
within their ribs, but they will preſs 
down, and form what is commonly 
called a cow's belly. Theſe horſes 

are difficult to be ſaddled, but have 
| generally good backs, and though 
their croups are not ſo beautiful, be- 
ing for the moſt part pointed, yet in 
recompence for that deficiency they 
have generally excellent reins. A 
man ſhould never purchaſe a light 
bellied and fiery horſe, becauſe he will 
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quickly deſtroy himſelf; but in this 
caſe, care ſhould be taken to diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt fierceneſs and vigour, 
or high mettle, which laſt does not 
conſiſt in fretting, chafing, dancing, 
trampling, and not ſuffering another 
horſe to go before him, but in being 
ſenſible of, and anſwering to the ſpurs, 
Light bellied horſes ſhould be avoid- 
ed, as they are very apt to be troubled 
with ſpavins, &c. and as painful 
ſcratches in the hind legs frequently 

take away a horſe's belly, this ought 
not to deter you from buying ſuch, 
unleſs the blemiſh is fituated on the 
back ſinew of the leg, a good way 
above the paſtern joint, which would 
always be a ſufficient reaſon for me to 
refuſe a horſe, as there cannot be a 
more troubleſome external accident 
happen to a horſe, than that which I 
have juſt been mentioning. 

Without a low caſed horſe eats a 
deal of hay, he will never be made to 
look plump, and if he does eat much, 
the conſequence will be his having a 
belly like a cow in calf, which is at 
once very unſightly and cumberſome. 
It is no matter how high condition a 
horſe is in, or in other words how 
much fleſh he carries, providing that 
be good, hard, and without foulneſs. 
But his ſhape and feeding muſt be par- 
ticularly conſidered, for ſome horſes 
will appear round, plump, and fall 
of fleſh, when at the ſame time (owing 
to their natural make) they are in rea- 
lity, thin and poor, While others 
that are of a different make (rawbon- 
ed, ſlender, and looſely knit together) 
will appear lean, deformed, and poor, 
when at the ſame time they are fat, 
foul, and full of groſs humours. So 
likewiſe in regard to their feeding, 
ſome will feed outwardly, carrying 
a thick rib, while they are inwardly 
clean, and free from all kinds of foul- 
neſs, and there are others, that while 

they 
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they ap clean to the eye, and 
ſhew nothing but ſkin au bone, are 
full of inward fatneſs. ® 

If in handling a horſe, his fleſh 
(particularly on his ribs near the 
flank) feels looſe and ſoft, and your 
fingers fink or pit in it, is a ſure ſign 
of foulneſs; but if his fleſh in gene- 
ral is firm and hard, and only han- 
dles ſoft and downy on his hindmoſt 
ribs, you may depend upon it there 
is greaſe and foul matter within, 
which muſt be brought away either 
by exerciſe or phy ſic, or both, be- 
fore he will be able to perform his 
buſineſs with pleaſure to himſelf, or 
ſatisfaction to his maſter. If he is 
fat, thick, and as it were cloſed up 
under the chops, or if his jaws feel 
thick and fleſhy, it is an indication 
that his body is in a very foul ſtate; 
but on the contrary, if he handles 
thin and clean, and has only ſome 
lumps or ſmall kernels within his 
chops, it is ſign that he has newly 
taken cold, but is not to be looked 
on as a ſymptom of foulneſs, either 
in head or body. 


BOG SPAVIN. An encyſted tu- 
mour, which is ſometimes found on 
the inſide of the hough. It conſiſts of 
a quantity 'of brown gelatinous mat- 
ter, encloſed in a cyſt or bag, The 
very definition of this complaint will 
convince every one that is in the leaſt 
degree acquainted with the nature of 
ſuch things, that there is no cure for 
it, but by extirpating the cyſt or bag, 
and that may be performed as follows: 
let the tumour be opened by inciſion, 
and the contents diſcharged, after 
which let the wound be dreſſed with 
pledgets dipped in melted baſilicon, 
to which has been added, after melt- 
ing a little ſpirits of turpentine, and 
once in three or four days, let a little 
of the following powder compoſed of 
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calcined vitriol, roch allum, and 
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bole armenic, in equal quantities, be? 
put into the cyſt, by which means, it 
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will ſoon ſlough away, and the cure 
will be compleated, without leaving 


any particular mark or ſcar behind, 
If through the pain attending the 
operation, ordreflings, the jointſhould 
inflame and ſwell, it muſt be foment. 
ed with a warm decoction of emol. 
lient herbs twice a day, and a poul. Wil 
tice, ſhould be applied over the dreſ. Wn 


ſings, till theſe ſymptoms are re. 
moved. 


BOLE ARMENIC, is of a pale. 
but bright red colour, with a flight 


tinge of yellow; it is of a harder 


ſubſtance, and has a leſs gloſſy ſur- 
face, than any of the other earth 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of boles. Wal 
It comes chiefly from the Levant, and 


very rarely from Armenia, though it 
15 called Armenian bole, It ſhould 
be ſmooth, ſoapy,- and free from grit 
or ſand. It is accounted a very good 
medicine in all diarrhceas, or ſcour- 
ings, in all inward wounds, bruiſes, 
and ulcerations; and in all kinds of 
rheums and defluxions ; nor is it leſs 
ſerviceable in external applications, 
in charges, plaiſters, ointments, &c. 
to dry up ſuperfluous humours, and to 
ſtrengthen parts that are weak and 
relaxed. 


BOLSTERS of a ſaddle, are thoſe 


parts of a great ſaddle which are raiſ- 


ed upon the bows, both before and 
behind, to hold the rider's thighs, 
and keep him in a right poſition, 
notwithitanding the diſorderly con- 
duct of the horſe. Common ſaddles 
are without bolſters behind, and we 
uſe the expreſſion of fitting a bolſter, 
when we put the cork of the ſaddle 
into it to keep it tight. That part 
of the ſaddle being formerly made 1 

Cor K, 
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vork, cauſed it to be called by that 
name, though it is now made of 
1 


: ; 15 0 wood. 
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BONES, conſiſt of a mucilage and 
cn earthy matter, which acids will 
Jiſſolve, leaving the bone of its ori- 
einal ſhape, but ſoft. They are com- 
poſed of fibres diſpoſed in thin /amel- 
1 or plates, which being laid over 
each other, make up the body of the 
bone. While animals continue in a 
W foetus ſtate, the bones appear like a 

© net-work of fine threads, but when 
oſſification is further advanced, theſe 
WF threads are not ſo apparent, the inter- 
BT ftices being filled up by others of a 
WE like nature. The bones are compoſ- 
ed of a ſolid, a cellular, and a reticu- 
lar part; the cellular part is formed 
by the inner plates of the ſolid part, 
departing towards the axis of the 
bone. The reticular part lies in the 
cavity of the bone, and by degrees, 
as it approaches the extremities, unites 
with, and ſeems to form a part of the 
cellular portion. The different /am- 
na or plates, of which a bone is com- 
poſed, appear to be held together by 
a number of tranſverſe fibres paſſing 
through them. The cavity of the 
bone not only ſerves to contain the 
marrow, but by increaſing in dia- 
meter, adds to the ſtrength of the 
bone. There are numerous blood- 
veſſels diſtributed throughout the re- 


ſe ticular and ſpongy parts of che bones, 
il. nor are the more ſolid parts entirely 
nd without them. Theſe veſſels run pa- 
* rellel to the fibres which compoſe 
n, the bone, and the bones are full of 


pores for their admiſſion, In every 
cylindrical bone there is a hole about 
its middle for the admiſſion of a vein 
and artery, which paſs ſlanting 
through its ſubſtance, and branch 
through the internal perioſteum, 
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which lies betwixt the marrow and 
the internal ſurface of the bone, and 
even branch outwardly through the 
bone again, ſo that the bone is ſup- 
plied with nouriſhment from within 
outwardly, as well as from without 
inwardly, The middle part of the 
larger bones 1s much leſs in diameter 
than the extremities, in order to give 
a greater firmneſs to the joint, and to 
allow the fleſhy bellies of the muſcles 
a greater ſpace to act in. The bones 
are entirely ſmooth, but we ſometimes 
find cavities made in their ſurface by 
the continual action of the muſcles 
upon them. Many bones have pro- 
tuberances ariſing out of them, which 
are denominated proceſſes, and in 
many there are cavities : if theſe are 
deep, with large brims, they are by 
anatomiſts called coty/a : if but ſuper- 
ficial glenæ, and theſe two are divided 
into a number of different denomina- 
tions, as pits, which are ſmall round- 
iſn channels ſunk perpendicularly into 
the bone; furrows, which are long, 
narrow canals, formed on the ſur - 
face; niches, which are ſmall breaches 
in the bone, and a variety more which 
it is uſeleſs to enumerate. The uſe of 
theſe different cavities, are to allow 
room for the heads of bones to play 
in, to defend and lodge ſofter parts, 
and to afford a paſſage for veſſels, 
muſcles, &c. The bones are deſtroyed 
in the living ſubjects, by the acceſs of 
air to them, or by blood lodged upon 
them. The claſſes into which the 
bones of animals are commonly di- 
vided, are, firſt, the cylindrical, theſe 
are compact in the middle, and ſpongy 
at the extremities; ſecondly, the 
ſpherical, theſe are entirely ſpongy, 
except a thin plate on the external 
ſurface; thirdly, the flat, which are 
compact, on the out, and infide, but 
ſpongy between the plates; "Ys 
the 
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the irregular, which when thick are indent is to be laid pretty, 


like the round, and when thin like 
the flat ones, age 


BONE,SPAVIN. A malady to 
which horſes are ſubject, which is no- 
thing more on a horſe's hind leg, than 


a ſplint is on his fore one, only in a 


greater degree, it hkewiſe differs in 
its fituation, which is generally near 
the hough, and conſequently from its 
nearneſs to the joint, &c. renders it 
much more dangerous, than ſplints 
are, it comes at firſt like a tender 
riſtle, and increaſes by degrees in 
ardneſs, till it becomes as hard as a 
bone. Bliſtering and firing are the 
only remedies that can be relied on 
in this diſorder after it is arrived at 
this degree of inveteracy, though it 
would be better, if the beginning of 
the complaint was noticed, to make 
uſe of cooling and repelling applica- 
tions, which in ſome caſes will in a 
ſhort time remove the tumour as ef- 
fectually as more ſevere dreſſings. 
But when the diſeaſe is of long ſtand- 
ing, bliſtering becomes abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and accordingly various au- 
thors have given various preſcriptions 
for the compoſition of an ointment 
for that purpoſe, which I ſhall not 
here enumerate, as the following one 
ſeems calculated to anſwer every in- 
tention for which it is propoſed : 


Taxe of the ſtrong mercurial oint- 

t, three ounces, of the oil 
Frays, one ounce, Spaniſh flies, 
three drams, and corroſive ſub- 
limate, one dram, which as well 
as the flies muſt be in fine pow- 
der; theſe ingredients muſt be 
well mixed together, and then 
the ointment will be ready for 
uſe ; but before it is applied, the 
hair muſt be cut off the part as 
cloſe as poſſible, and then the 


every day. 


thick on the place. | 
It will be proper to make this ap- 


Plication in the morning, and keep 


the horſe tied up during the remain- 
ing part of the day, without litter, 
but at night he muſt be littered and 
ſuffercd to lie down, when to prevent 
the ointment from being rubbed off, it 
will be proper to lay a pitch plaiſter 
over 1t, and bind it up with a piece of 
broad tape to keep the whole tirm and 
tight, When the bliſter has done 
running, and the ſcabs occaſioned by 
it begin to peel off, a ſecond bliſter 
ſhould be laid on, and managed in the 
ſame manner as the other, which 
would be found to have a much great- 
er effect than the other, and in colts 
and young horſes would generally 
make a cure: but when the ſpavin 
has been of long ſtanding, the bliſter 
will ſometimes require to be repeated 
five or ſix times before it will have the 
defired effect, but it will be neceſſary 
to allow more time betwixt the appli- 
cations, after the ſecond time, other- 
wiſe there will be an unſeemly ſcar left 
behind, or at leaſt a baldneſs in the 
part, therefore once a fortnight or 
three weeks will be often enough to 
renew the bliſter, which leiſurely pro- 
ceeding will prevent all blemiſhes of 


that kind, and at the ſame time prove 


as effectual as if they were repeated 
Ia aged horſes, the ſpa- 
vins are generally more difficult to 
remove, as being ſeated more inter- 


nally, and when they run among the 
ligaments of the joint, they are too 


frequently incurable, as they are out 
of the reach of application, and ſoon 
become of an almoſt impenetrable 
hardneſs. In theſe caſes many re- 
commend che uſe of violent cauſtic 
medicines, but the pradlice is dange- 
rous, and for one horſe that is cured 
by ſuch means ten are entirely lawey 
an 
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and their limbs deſtroyed. The beſt - 
method is to perſevere in the uſe of 
WT the bliſtering ointment as above di- 
WT rected for ſome months, if neceſſary, 


working the horſe moderately in the 
intervals, by which means the hard- 
neſs will be diſſolved by degrees, and 
wear away in an inſenſible manner, 
Sometimes the ſpavin lies very deep, 
and penetrates a conſiderable way in- 
to the hollow of the joint. When 
this is the caſe, it will be in vain to 


. expect ſucceſs from the method be- 


fore recommended, and perhaps few 


| practitioners of credit would riſk the 


application of ſuch violent cauſtics, 
reſcribed in ſuch caſes, by 
thoſe who have written on the ſubject. 
It might be poſſible in many inſtan- 
ces to apply a cauteriſing iron made 
of a proper form, in ſuch a manner 
as to avoid injuring either the ten- 
dons or nerves, by which means the 
ſubſtance of the ſwelling would be 
penetrated, and the running might 
eaſily be continued to any length of 
time, by _ the bliſtering ointment 
above deſcribed. This method is 
ſafe, and therefore ought to be tried 
when the others fail of ſucceſs, as 
many valuable horſes are rendered 
utterly unſerviceable by this malady. 
Wnen both legs are affected by this 
diſorder, a horſe does not limp or go 


lame, in the ſame manner as when on- 


ly one is ſeized, but his joints are not 
free, and conſequently he cannot be 
ſure footed. In buying horſes you 
ſhould be careful to examine him 
thoroughly, before you bargain, and 


In particular ſee if all the joints of 
his legs move with equal freedom. 


Moſt horſes that have the bone ſpavin 


are apt to ſtart when you go to taxe 


up their legs, and will hardly ſuffer 
you to touch them. The more cauti- 
on is neceſſary in attending to theſe 


circumſtances, as a horſe that has this 


Tiers for this p̃arpoſe. 
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complaint, though he may be cured, 
will never be able to perform ſo much 
ſervice as if he never had any defect, 
he may be fit for gentle ſhort excur- 
ſions, by way of pleaſure, but not 
for any long journey. 


. BORING. An operation that is 
ſometimes performed for the cure of 
wrenched ſhoulders in horſes. It is 
eee in the following manner; 

aving cut a hole in the ſcin, exactly 
over the afflicted part, they blow it up 
with a tobacco pipe in the ſame man- 
ner as a butcher does his meat, after 
which they thruſt a cold flat piece of 
iron, like the point of a ſword blade 
eight or ten inches up betwixt the ribs 
and the ſhoulder, 


BORAX. A mineral chryſtalline 
ſalt not much unlike alum. If genu- 
ine it has a ſweetiſh taſte at the firſt, 
but afterwards a very unctuous one, 
it diſſolves with great difficulty in cold 
water, and though hot water eaſily 
diſſolves it, yet when it gets cold, the 
borax concretes into a ſolid maſs. 
The borax of the ſhops is often adul- 
terated with alum, but then it is not 
ſo light and clear, nor does it ſwell 
and bubble ſo much when put on hot 
coals, as the true ſort, It reſembles 
ſal ammoniac in ſome degree in its 
yirtues, and is good in rheums, and 
inflammations of the eyes, and like- 
wiſe to cool the mouth, alſo to dry 
up ſuperfluous moiſture, in any part 


of che body. Some give it che cha- 
racter of being an excellent diuretic, 


but it is ſeldom or never uſed by far- 


BOT'TS. A name given to a ſpe- 
cies of worms which infeſt the ſto- 
mach and bowels of horſes and other 
cattle. Thoſe which breed in tue ſto- 
machs of horſes, and which are fre- 
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quently the cauſe of convulſions, and 


other alarming diſorders, appear ve- 
Ty much like large maggots, com- 
poſed of circular rings, with little 
ſharp prickly feet along the ſides of 
their bellies, which by being almoſt 
as ſharp as the fineſt needles, appear 
to be of uſe to faſten them to the 
part where they breed, and from 
whence they draw their nouriſhment, 
and alſo to prevent them from being 
looſened, and carried away by the 
excrements before they arrive at ma- 
turity. The eggs from which theſe 
worms are bred, are lodged in the 
ſtomach, about its lower orifice, but 
under the inner coat thereof, which 
they burſt through with their tails, 
when they are hatched, and the fore 
of their bodies remain fo firm- 

y attached to the muſcular coat, that 
when a ſtomach is examined in which 
theſe worms have taken up their re- 


ſidence, it will be found a matter of 


ſome difficulty to force them out. 
From this muſcular coat they ſuck 
their nouriſhment, and often by ul- 
cerating the parts deſtroy the horſe 
in a little time, Sometimes at their 
coming to life, they cauſe convulſi- 
ons, and till che fit comes on there is 
rarely any previous ſymptoms, though 
if a bott is diſcovered in the dung, or 
it any have been ſeen a little before, 
there will be but little difficulty in 
aſſigning the cauſe; ſee ConvuLs1- 
ons. April, May, and June, are 
in general the months when horſes 
are moſt peſtered with theſe vermin, 
and at this ſeaſon of the year it is no 
uncommon thing to ſee them ſticking 
to the ſtrazght gut, near the funda- 
ment, from whence they are often 
torced out with the dung, together 
with a yellowifh coloured matter re- 
ſembling melted brimſtone. In this 
ſitaation they are not dangerous, but 
they are apt to make a borle reſtleſs 
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and uneaſy, and rub his breech againſt 
poſts or any thing of that kind that 
happens to be in his way. They like- 
wiſe make him very lean and his hair 
e ſtares, like that of a ſur- 

eited horſe, He frequently ſtrikes 
his belly with his hind feet, and now 
and then feems griped, but not ſo vio- 
lently as to roll, &c. in the manner 
which thoſe do that have the cholic. 
Sometimes he will lay himſelf down 
on his belly very quietly, and then 
get up immediately, and fall to eat- 
ing as though nothing ailed him. N 
When they are only in the ſtraight aw 
gut, the creature may be eaſily cur- 3 
ed by giving a ſpoonful of ſavin, cut 
very ſmall, twice a day in his corn, 
or in a little moiſtened bran. Three 
or four cloves of garhc may likewiſe Wir 
be added with advantage, and the 
following purge ſhould now and then 
be given in order to carry them 
away : 56 
Take ſuccotrine aloes ten drams, Wi 
jallap in powder, one dram, ca- 
lomel, a ſcruple, oil of ſavin 
and amber of each one dram, 
ſyrup of buckthorn a ſufficient Wl 
quantity to form the whole into 
a ball, which muſt be given for 

a ſingle doſe. — 

But when the botts have taken up 
their reſidence in the ſtomach, the) 
are as has been obſerved, very dan- 
gerous, by cauſing convulſions, and a 
long train of other violent ſymptoms. Wi 
In this caſs-the only medicines to be 
relied on are mercurials, and perhapi 
among thoſe that come under that 
title there is not one more ſafe, cer: 
tain, or ſpeedy in its operations than 
calomel, which may be given along 
with the purging ball above preſcrib - 

ed, in ſuch quantities as the horſe 
ſtrength and conſtitution ſeems like 
to bear (from one to four drams) eve-· 
ry five or fix days, taking care 088 
prevent 49 
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prevent him from being too much 
g expoſed to cold and wet on the days 
of taking it. The origin of theſe 
worms has not till lately been known 
uith any certainty, but late obſerva- 
ons have proved them to be the off- 
ſpring of a fly, which when it wants 
WE to depoſit its eggs, gets under the 
ST horſe's tail, creeps into the funda- 
WE ment, and attaches them to the inter- 
nal coat of the ſtraight gut ſo faſt, 
that the excrements in their paſſage 
do not diſturb them. At length they 
are hatched, and then they remain in 
he horſe's ſtomach and inteſtines till 
© ſuch time as they come to their n * 
wà'äſtate, and then heing voided with the 
excrements they ſoon after become 
flies, like the parent that produced 
chem. ü 


& BOUILLION. Is a lump or ex- 
WE creſcence of fleſh that grows either 
upon, or juſt by the fruſh, inſomuch 
WE that the fruſh ſhoots out like a lump 
of fleſh, and makes the horſe go 
lame; this is called the fleſh blowing 
upon the.fruſh, your manage horſes, 
== which never wet their feet, are ſub- 
ect to theſe excreſcences, which make 
them very lame. 


BOULETTE. A horſe is called 
by this name, when the fetlock, or 
WE paſtern joint bends forwards out of 
its natural ſituation, whether by be- 
ing over ridden, or by reaſon of be- 
ing too ſhort jointed, in which caſe 


dhe leaſt over fatigue will bring it 


BOUTE. A horſe is called thus 
when his legs are in a ſtraight line 
from the knee to the coronet. Short 
Ws Jointed horſes are apt to be thus; 
WW while on the contrary, long jointed 
ones ſeldom or never are. 
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BOWEL-GALLED. A horſe is 
ſaid to be bowel-galled when the 
girth frets his ſkin betwixt the elbow 
of his fore leg and his ribs. The 
horſe's ſhape is generally the cauſe of 
this complaint, for when the belly is 
large, and the fore part about the 
ſhoulders and breaſt are thin, the 
ſaddle ſlides towards the withers, and 
the girth works the ſkin off about 
thoſe parts, It is eaſily cured by 
rubbing the chaffed part with any 
mild healing ointment, and as eaſily 
prevented by ſhortening the crupper 
and keeping the girth back. 


BOWS of a ſaddle, are two pieces 
of wood laid archwiſe to receive the 
upper part of a horſe's back, and to 

ive the ſaddle its due form. The 
re bow which ſuſtains the pommel, 
is compoſed of the withers, the breaſt, 
the points or toes, and the corking. 
The withers is the arch that riſes two 
or three inches over the part of that 
name in a horſe. The breaſts are 
laced where the upper part of the 
ws end. The points or toes are the 
lower part of the bow, and the cork- 
ings are pieces of wood (formerly 
cork) upon which are fitted and 
faſtened the bolſters. The hind bow 
bears the troſſequin or quilted roll. 
They are covered all over with ſinews 
to make them ſtronger, and ſtrength- 
ened with bands of iron to keep them 
tight, and on the lower ſide of the 
bows are nailed the ſaddle ſtraps with 
which the girths are faftened. | 

BRANCHES of the bridle, are 
two pieces of iron bended, which in 
the interval betwixt one and the 
other, bear the bitmouth, the croſs 
chains, and the curb, ſo that an one 
end they anſwer to the headſtall, and 
on the other to the reins, the better 
to keep the horſe's head in ſubjection. 
E 2 | A handy, 


BRE 
A handy, ſtrong, or bold branch is one 
that brings in the head. A weak 
branch was in uſe formerly for raiſ- 


ing the head, but it is now diſuſed, 
partieularly ſince it has been diſco- 


vered that thoſe who ſuppoſed it raiſ- 


ed in the ſame manner as the knee 
branch, were miſtaken, Which way 
ſoever the branches of the bit incline, 
the horſe's mouth muſt go to the con- 
trary, the Duke of Newcaſtle is ve- 
ry particular in explaining the ſeve- 
ral kinds of branches, and how they 
operate, and has laid down the fol- 
lowing laws from his obſervations and 
experiments thereon. Firſt, that the 
Furthet the branch is from the horſe's 
neck, the more effect it will have. 
Second, that ſhort branches are rud- 
er, and their effects more ſudden than 
long ones. And thirdly, that the 
branch ſhould always bear a due pro- 
Portion to the length of the horſe's 
neck. 


BRASSICOURT, or BAAchI- 
COURT, in the manage, 1s a term 
applied to a horſe whoſe fore-legs are 
naturally bended like an arch, by way 


of diſtinguithing ſuch from thoſe that - 


have their legs arched or bowed by 
Hard labour. 


BREAD, for horſes, is ſometimes 
uſed to hearten and ſtrengthen them. 
There are Various preſcriptions for 
*making it, of which the following 
are the beſt: 

1. Tax wheat flour, oatmeal and 
beans ground very fine, of each 
ene peck, gentian and fenu- 
greek in powder, of each an 


| ounce, and liquorice powder two 


ounces, to which add the whites 
- of twenty new laid eggs, well 
beat, and as much ftrong ale as 
wall knead it up, then make 
your loaves like to houſe bread, 


BRE 
but not too thick, and let them 
be well baked, avoiding to burn 
them, after which let it ſtand 
two or three days, and then give 
it to your horſes in ſuch quan- 
tities as you judge proper, for 
five or fix mornings together. 
2. Tak E wheat flour, rye meal, 
beans and oat meal, ground very 
ſmall; of each half a peck, an- 
niſeed and liquorice of each an 
ounce, and white ſugar candy, 

four ounces, beaten to a fine 
powder, to theſe add (as in the 
former preſcription) the whites 
of twenty or more eggs well 
beaten, and put to them as much 
white wineas will bring the whole 
to the confiſtence of a paſte, 
which make into great loaves, 
and bake them well, and when 
two or three days old pive it to 
the horſe to eat, but firſt take 
off the outſide cruſt, 

For race horſes there are three ſorts 
of bread ufed, and they are given ſuc- 
ceſſively, for the ſecond, third, and 
fourth fortnight's feeding. 

1. Taxe three pecks of clean 
beans, and one of wheat, which 
mix together, and grind fine, 
then dreſs it, and knead it up 
with a ſufficient quantity of 
goed yeaſt, but as little water 
as poſſible ; labour it well in the 
trough, break it, and cover it 
up warm that it may ſwell, then 
knead it over again, and mould 
it into large loaves, which ſhould 
be well baked ; at three days old 
you may give it to your horſe, but 
not ſooner, as nothing is more 
apt to cloy and ſurfeit the ſto- 
mach than new bread. 

2. TAKE two pecks of clean beans, 
with the ſame quantity of fine 
wheat, and grind them together 
as before, then dreſs, knead, and 

make 
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make it up as you did the former 
bread, with this (having the 
cruſt cut away) and oats or ſplit 
beans mingled together, feed 
the horſe at his uſual meals. 

3. TaxE three pecks of fine wheat, 
and one of beans, grind and bolt 
them through the fineſt ſieve you 
can get, then knead it up with 
new ſtrong ale and barm beaten 
together, and the whites of twen- 
iy eggs or more, but no water, 

en bake and order it as the for- 
mer, and with this bread, hav- 
ing the cruſt firſt taken off, feed 
your horſe at the proper times, 
adding oats or ſplit beans at 
your own option, 


BREAKING a horſe, is making 
him light upon the hand by trotting, 
in order to make him fit for a gallop. 
To break a horſe for hunting is to 
ſupple him, and bring him into the 


habit of running, 


BREAST of a horſe, ſee Covn- 


TER. 


BREASTS. Parts of the ſaddle- 


bows, which lee. 


BREAST-PLATE, or TREE. 
The ſtrap of leather that runs from 
one fide of the ſaddle to the other, 
over the horſe's breaſt, in order to 
keep the ſaddle tight, and hinder it 
from ſlipping backwards when the 
horſe goes up hill, 


BREAST-PAIN. A diſorder 
which is ſuppoſed to originate in a 
redundancy of blood and groſs hu- 
mours, which falling upon the re- 
gion of the breaſt, occaſion extreme 
pain, and almoſt prevent the horſe 
from moving. The ſymptoms of this 
diſorder are a ſtaggering and weak- 
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neſs in the fore legs, or an almoſt to- 
tal inability to bend his head to the 
ground. The cure muſt be attempt- 
ed by bathing the whole of his breaft 
with oil of petre, for three or four 
days together, and if he is not re- 
lieved thereby in that time, it will be 
the beſt way to put him in a-rowel 
on each fide, at the uſual places. 
Some preſcribe a drench made with a 
pint of ſweet wine and two ſpoon- 
fuls of diapente and to bathe his breaſt 
and legs with oil and wine together, 
which they ſay will eure him in a few 
days. 


BREATH or Winp. We ſome- 
times underſtand by theſe terms, the 
eaſy reſpiration of the horſe, and- 
ſometimes his eaſe, reſt, or repoſe, - 
Then we ſay, „give your horſe 
* breath, and do not ride him down; 
« give that leaping horſe breath be- 
te tween the repetitions of his ma- 
nage: this barb has always held 
his wind equally up on his manage: 
6 this horſe is maſter of his wind or 
* breath;” which laſt term is appli- 
ed to horſes that ſnort; and many 
jockies take ſnorting to be a fign-of 
long wind in a horſe. | 


BREED is a place where breed. 
ing mares and ftallions are kept, in 
order to raiſe a ſtud; hence they ſay, 
ce to keep a breed, or to manage a 
« breed, or all the mares in this 


« breed have taken, that is, are wit 
foal. | 


BREEDING of horſes, is a mat- 


ter of the greateſt importance, thangh 
we ſee but few in theſe parts of the 


kingdom that pay much attention to 


it. In order to the raiſing a good 
and beautiful race of horſes, it is ne- 
ceſſary to chuſe a ſtallion that is free 
from all hereditary infirmities, ſucn 

as 
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as weak eyes, bad feet, ſpavins, pur- 
fineſs, cheſt foundering, &c. which 
having done, let him be fed for three 
months, before he is to cover the mares, 
with ſound oats, peas, or beans or with 
ſome of the bread above mentioned, 
and a little hay, leading him out twice 
a day to water, and after he has drank, 
walk him up and down for an hour or 
more, but not ſo as to make him 
ſweat. If he is not by ſome ſuch 
means as theſe put into heart before 
he coyers, he would be in great dan- 
ger of becoming purſey or broken 
winded, neither would he be able to 

orm the taſk ; or at beſt the colts 


would be weak pitiful creatures, and 


notwithſtanding you have fed him 
well, and got him into good conditi- 
on, You will find him ſoon very much 


reduced and lean. And if you put 


him to too great a number of mares he 
Will not laſt long, but his mane and 
tail will fall off through poverty, and it 
will be found a matter of difficulty to 
recover him time enough to cover the 
ſeaſon after ; therefore it will be the 
beſt way to. let your horſe (if he is 
valuable) cover only a certain num- 
ber of mares in the ſeaſon, according 
to his ſtrength, that is from twelve to 
twenty, or thereabauts. 

Mares goin general eleven months 
with foal, but there are inſtances of 
their exceeding that time by a fort- 
night or three weeks. A knowledge 
of this circumſtance will enable any 

rſon that wiſhes to breed, to put 

is mare or mares to the ho:ſe at ſuch 
a time that their foals may be brought 
forth at a time when there is plenty of 
graſs, therefore about the middle, or 
at moſt the latter end of May, it will 
be proper to put the mares you intend 
to have covered, into an incloſure ca- 
Pable of feeding them the whole time 
the ſtallion is to be with them. And 
then having previouſly taken off the 
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ſtallions hind ſhoes, lead him fort, 
and let him cover a mare or two in 
hand, to render him the more calm 
and gentle among them, after which, 
take off his bridle, and turn him looſe Wn 
to the reſt, with whom he will ſoon i 
become ſo kind and familiar, that 
they will make love to him, and not 
one of them will be covered but 
when they are in ſeaſon. 3 

Within this incloſure there ſhould RE 
be erected a kind of ſhed for the ſtal- FE 
lion to retire into when the ſun is ver; 
hot, and in the ſhed there ſhould be 
a manger to give him oat3, peas, 
ſplit beans, bread or whatever is like- 
ly to keep up his vigour, and with 
x ys he muſt be often fed, during the 
whole time he is withthe mares, which 
muſt be ſix or ſeven weeks, or there- 
abouts. You muſt likewiſe take care 
that the ſtallion and mares have the 
ſame kind of meat, that is, fif the 
former 1s kept at hay and oats which 
are called hard meat the latter ſhould 
be at hard meat likewiſe, otherwiſe 
ſhe will not hold fo readily. Mares 
that are very groſs hold with great ü 
difficulty, but ſuch as are indiffterent- 
ly plump and fat conceive with the 
greateſt eaſe. 

To bring a mare in ſeaſon ſooner 
than ſhe would otherwiſe be, and 
make her ſtand to the horſe, give her 
for nine days or a fortnight before, 
about two quarts of hempſeed night 
and morning, and if ſhe refuſe it, 
mix it with about an equal quantity 
of bran or oats, and if the ſtallion 

at of it likewiſe, it will greatly con- 
tribute to make the at} of generation 
productive. 

As for the ſtallion's age, he ſhould 
not he allowed to cover before he is 
five or ſix years old, nor after he is 
fifteen or ſixteen, but in the laſt his 
ſtrength and vigour will be the beſt 
criterions to judge by. As for the 
| mares 
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mares they ſhould not be covered be- 
"Þ fore they are three years old, but in 
this caſe likewiſe the goodneſs of the 
WE mares is the beſt guide. If your breed 
is a good one, you may furniſh your- 
ſelf with young breeding mares, from 
your own ſtock, taking care that they 
are ſound and well made, but it will 
not be adviſeable to make uſe of your 
XX own colts as ſtallions, becauſe they 
will in time degenerate greatly from 
| their original goodneſs. It will 
therefore, be proper to make choice 
of ea good barb, or Spaniſh horſe, 
== while you preſerve the fineſt mares 
of your own ſtock to breed from. 


= BRIDLE. An inſtrument com- 
4 = of ſeveral parts fixed together, 
for the better management and go- 
vernment of a horſe. The moſt eſ- 
ſential parts are, Firſt, the bit or 
ſnaffle, which is the part put into the 
Horſe's mouth, and of which there 
are ſeveral kinds, ſee the article Bir. 
Secondly, the headſtall, which is two 
ſmall leathers that come from the top 
of the head to the rings of the bit. 
Thirdly, the fillet which lies over the 
forehead, under the foretop, if the 
horſe” have trappings this 1s uſually 
ornamented with a roſe, a ribbon, or 
a painted frontiſpiece. Fourthly, 
the throat-band, which is the leather 
that proceeds from the headband, and 
is buckled on the oppoſite fide of the 
throat. Fifthly, the reins which pro- 
ceed from the rings of the bit, and 
being caſt over the horſe's head, the 
rider holds them in his hand, and 
thereby guides the horſe as he pleaſ- 
es. Sixthly, a martingale which is 
a double thong of leather, two ends 
of which are faſtened under the horſe's 
cheeks, and the other to the girth be- 
twixt his legs, to make him rein 
well, and caſt up his head. 
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BRIDLE-HAND, is the horſe- 
man's left hand, the right being the 
whip hand. To ſwallow the bridle, 
is ſpoken of a horſe that has too 
wide a mouth, and too ſmall a bit. 


BRILLIANT. A briſk, high- 
mettled, ſtately horſe is thus called, 
as having a raiſed neck, a fine mo- 
tion, and excellent haunches, upon 
which he riſes though never ſo little 
put on. 


BRIDON, or Barpoox in the 
manage ſigniſies a ſnaftle, in contra- 
diction to bit or bridle. 


BRINGING-IN a horſe: Is 
keeping down the noſe of one that 
toſſes and throws it up to the wind; 
this is effected by means of a good 
ſtrong branch. See BAN Er. 


BRIMSTONE is a ſolid brittle 
concrete, of a yellowiſh colour, a 
little inclining to greenneſs, and ſome- 
what gloſſy on the ſurface, It con- 
fiſts of the vitriolic acid, and a ſmall 
portion. of phlogiſton. Sometimes 
it is found native in the earth, in 
Pure, bright, yellow ſemi-tranſpa- 
rent maſſes ; but more commonly in 
opaque ones of a greeniſh or grey- 
ith colour, intermixed with various 
earthy or ſtony matters. The native 
ſulphurs are chiefly met with about 
ne; ad in Italy, and various other 
places, alſo in ſome of the German, 
Swediſh, and Hungarian mines. The 
largeſt quantities that are brought 
into England come from Saxony. 
We receive it in large irregular maſ- 
ſes, which are afterwards melted and 
caſt into rolls, being firſt mixed with 
coarſe roſin, flour, or the like cheap 
ſubſtances, from which it derives its 
light colour; for before theſe are 

| | added, 
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added, it is much deeper than we 
uſually fee it. There are ſulphurs of 
a red colour, but they contain a good 
deal of arſenic in their compoſition. 
Brimſtone is an ingredient in moſt 
ores, but the mineral from which the 
largeſt quantity is. procured, is the 
yellow pyrites, plenty of which is 
found in Saxony, and from which it 
15 ſeparated by means of heat, and 1s 
received into veſſels placed on pur- 
poie for it to fall into as it melts. 

Brimſtone is purified by ſubliming 
it, and then it is called flower of brim- 
Rune or ſulphur, this operation is 
performed by perſcns who ſublime 
large quantities in a way of trade, 
and the ſulphur thus ſublimied becomes 
an article in medicine. 

Pure ſulphur looſens the belly, and 
promotes perſpiration. It is an ac- 
tive medicine, though when it is 
mixed with ſome other very powerful 
ones, it deſtroys their activity. Mix- 
ed with mercury, the regulus of an- 
timony, or with arſenic, they become 
inert. It is both a good balſamic and 
an alterative, and is very much eſ- 
tee med in diſorders of the lungs. Nor 
is it leſs uſed in outward applications, 
particularly in che mange, where, 
for its real efficacy and certainty, it 
15 interior to no other medicine for 
that purpoſe. The preparations of 
ſulphur ate various, but for inter- 
nal uſe none excels, or even is equal 
to the flowers. From ſulphur the 
chemiſts now procure the greateſt 


part of the vitriolic acid which is at 


preſent uſed. 


BROKEN-WIND. A diſorder 
that a horſe is ſubje to when he is 


ſuffered to ſtand too long in the ſtable, 
without proper exercile, by Which 


means he contracts groſs, thick hu- 
mours in ſuch quantities, that. they 
adhere to the lungs, and almoſt ſtop 


ſugar to a proper conſiſtence. 


BUR 


their action. Various other cauſes | 
may contribute to bring on this diſa- 
greeable complaint, which is ſo much 
more to be dreaded, as there 1s no 


ſpecific remedy known for its cure, 


See Wind. 


BROUILLER, 1s when a horſe on 


being put to any manage, plunges, 


traverſes, and appears in diſorder, 
hence it is common to ſay, that man 
is not maſter of his legs, he makes 
his horſe brouiller, that is, he makes 
him traverſe avd caſt down his head, 
the {pur being too hard for him. - 


BUCKTHORN. A prickly buſh, 
or low tree, common enough. in 


hedges, having dark green pointed 


leaves. In june it produces ſmall 


greeniſh flowers, and in the begin- 


ning of October the berries which 
ſucceed them begin to turn black, 
which is their colour when ripe : 
they contain four ſeeds in each, and 
are full of a dark green juice. 
berries have a faint unpleaſant ſmell, 


The 


and a bitteriſn, acrid, nauſeous taſte. 
They operate briſkly by ſtool, but at 


the ſame time, they occaſion dryneſs 


in the mouth and throat, and griping 
in the bowels, though if plenty of 
warm diluting liquors are drank dur- 
ing the operation, theſe effects ate 
not ſo violent. There is a ſyrup kept 


in the ſhops under the title of ſyrup 
of bucktharn, which is made by 


boiling the juice of the berries with 
In 
this ſlate it may 2 to horſes as 


a purgative in erate quantities, 


and it will operate both ſafely and ef- 


fectually. 
BURGUNDY-PITCH, is che re- 


ſin of ſome kind of turpentine trees, 
leis diveſted of its vil than the com- 


mon reſin, ſome ſay it is from the 


mountain 


BUT 


WE mountain pine. It is likewiſe called 
ET white wy It is chiefly uſed in 
Ws charges, and in ſeveral kinds of plaſ- 


body and conſiſtency. 


=. BURNS and Scaips ſometimes 
W happen to horſes, and conſequently 


quire our attention, but the way in 

which they are uſually treated is fo 
W ridiculous and abſurd, that I ſhall re- 
commend quite a new method of dreſ- 
ſing them. Whenever therefore, any 
W thing of this kind happens to your 
horſe, let the firſt application be a 
thick pledget of ſoft linen rag made 
wet in the following lotion : 

Tak E extract of lead one ounce, 

_ ' ſpring water a quart, and ſhake 

— well together, that they 
may be perfectly united. 

As often as the rag thus wet and 
applied gets dry, let it be dipped afreſh 
in the lotion, and this mode of treat- 
ment ſhould be continued for at leaſt 
four and twenty hours, by which 
time the violence of the pain will be 
abated, or, as many people expreſs 
it, © the fire will be taken out,” and 
nothing will remain but a common 
ſore, which will heal with any of the 
common ointments, taking care to 
touch any fungous fleſh that may ap- 
pear with a little blue vitriol, or 
tomething of that nature, as often as 
may be neceſlary, 


BUTTON, of the bridle reins, 1s 

Ja ring of leather with the reins paſſed 
through it, which runs the whole 
length of the reins. To put a horſe 
under the button, is when a horſe is 
ſtopped without a rider upon his back. 
the reins being laid on his neck, and 
the buttons lowered ſo faſt down that 
the reins bring in the horſes head, and 
ax it in the true poſition. It is not 


ters, to give them a proper degree of 


the treatment of ſuch accidents re- 


CAL 


only the horſes that are managed in 
the hand, that muſt be put under the 
button, for the ſame method muſt be 
taken with ſuch horſes as are bred be- 


tween two pillars, before they are 


backed. 


BUTTRESS. An inſtrument of 
ſteel fitted to a wooden handle, with 
which the blackſmiths pare the 
horſe's hoofs at the time of ſhoe» 
ing, &c. | 
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ADENCE, is an equal meafare 
or proportion obſeryed by a 
horſe in all his motions, when he is 
thoroughly managed, and works juſt- 
ly ; ſo that his times or motions have 
an equal regard to each other, and 
one does not embrace or take in more 
ground than the other, but the horſe 
goes over the ground with regularity 
and exactneſs. Sir. 558 
Horſemen ſay, * this horſe works 
e always upon the ſame cadence; he 
« follows the cadence; he does not 
c change the cadence; he remains 
*« equally between the two heels; he 
« 1s fine and gentle in all his aids: 
* and when put to the manage, he 
«© never interrupts the cadence ; this, 
* horſe has ſofine a mouth, and works 
« with ſo much liberty in his ſhoul- 
ders and haunches, that he keeps 
ce his cadence with great eaſe, with- 
out ſtepping falſe, or jumbling, 
40 _ works equally well in cither 
cc hand.“ | 


CALADE, or Basss, is the deſ- 
cent, or ſloping declivity of a riſing 
manage ground, or in other words, it 

Is 
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is a ſmall eminence upon which we 
ride down a horſe ſeveral times, on a 
ſhort gallop, to make him learn to ply 
and bend his haunches ; and forms his 
ſtops upon the aids of the calves of the 
lege, the ſtay of the bridle and the 
caveſon ſeaſonably given: for with- 
out theſe aids he would be almoſt {ure 
to throw himſelf too much upon 
his ſhoulders, without bending his 
haunches in a proper degree. Horſe- 
men frequently ſay «© work your horſe 
sin a calade, after the Italian man- 
4 ner, or ride him ſtraight forwards, 
* and then you will make a good uſe 
«« of the calade, Theſe calades will 
„ diſcourage your horſe, and moit 
« likely ſpoil his hams, for the decli- 
« vity is too great, and beſides you 
« do not make the aids of the bridle 
« accord with thoſe given by the 
* calves of your legs.” 


CALAMINE, or LA IS CALA- 
MINARI1S, is a mineral ſubſtance 
which is found plentifully in ſeveral 
parts of England, Germany, and 
other countries, either in diſtin 
mines, or intermixed with the ores 
of other metals. It is uſually of a 
greyiſh, brawniſh, yellowing, or 
pos red colour ; conſiderably hard, 

ut not ſufficzently ſo to ſtrike fire 
with ſteel. It has been looked upon 
by ſome as a ſimple earth, and by 
others as an iron ore, but later diſco- 
veries have proved it to be actually 
an ore of zinc, it is generally roaſt- 
ed, or calcined before it comes into 
the druggiſts ſhops, in order to ſepa- 
rate from jt ſome ſulphureous or ar- 
ſenical matter, and to make it more 
eafily reducible to a fine powder, In 
this ſtate it 1s uſed in collyrums for 
defluxions of acrid humours to the 
eyes, for drying up moiſt running 
ulcers, and for healing frettings or 
excoriations in any part of the body, 
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 CALAMINT. A low herbaceous Wi 
plant growing wild in hedges, by the 
ſides of highways, and in dry Tandy Wi 
ſoils in many other ſituations. It ha; 
a ſtrong quick ſcent, ſomewhat like Wi 
pennyroyal, and is of a warming cor- 
dial nature, ſomething like ſpearmint, 
but in a much greater degree, Gibſou 
ſays that the dried leaves are an excel. Wl 
lent ingredient in cordial powders. 


CALkINs a fort of horſeſhoes for 
froſty weather, which are indiſpenſi· Wi 
bly neceſſary at ſuch times, but are 
apt to make the horſes tread altoge- 
ther upon the toes of their hind feet, 
which frequently occaſions them to 
trip, and likewiſe it is too often inju - 
rious to the back ſinews: notwith- 
ſtanding theſe diſadvantages, it is, 
however, more expedient that a horſe 
ſhould run ſuch a riſk, than that the 
rider ſhould be in continual danger of 
breaking his bones. Calkins are either 
ſingle or double, that is at one end of 
the ſhoe or at both; the double ones 
are generally allowed to be the beſt, 
as they admit the horſe to tread more 
evenly. 
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CAMERY, or Fzouncs, ſmall 
warts or pimples in the middle of 
horſe's palate, which are very fſof 
and ſore, and are bred ſometimes in 
his lips and tongue: It is like the 
canker occafioned many ways, ſome- 
times by eating wet hay, whereonrat 
or other vermin have piſſed; ſome- 
times by drawing frozen duſt among 
the graſs into his mouth; and ſome- 
times by licking up venom : the figns 
are the appearance of theſe pimples, 
and whelks, and the ſoreneſs of them, 
with the unſavorineſs of the food that 
he has been eating of before, and his 
falling from his meat. It is cured by 
tetting blood in the two greateſt veins 
that are under the tongue, and waſh- 

ing 
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ol ing the ſore with vinegar and ſalt, or 
by burning the pimples on the head, 
and waſhing them with ale and ſalt till 
= they bleed. 


CAMMOMILE. A trailing pe- 
rennial plant, which puts out roots 
from the branches, as they lie on the 
WE zround, and thus ſpreads and multi- 
WE plics itſelf greatly: whoever is wil- 
ling to cultivate this plant need only 
We procure a few of the ſlips in the ſpring, 
and plant them a foot aſunder, that 
W they way have room to ſpread, and 
- they wil { 

is the double ſort that is generally 
a cultivated for medicinal purpoſes, 
and we ſeldom find any other 1n the 
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h ſhops ; but the ſingle is by far the 
15, ſtrongeſt and moſt - efficacious, It 

- flowers in July, and is accounted ve- 
e 


ry uſeful in cholics, and other pain- 
ful diſorders'of the inteſtines, and in 
all uneaſy ſenſations of the nervous 
ſyſtem ;. outwardly, it is uſeful in 
emollient fomentations and poul- 
tices, | 


CAMPHIRE, or Camvnor, a 
ſolid concrete, which is chiefly ob- 
tained from the woody parts of a tree 
that is called by the ſame name, and 
grows plentifully in the iſland of Bor- 
nea, in the Eaſt Indies, andin Japan. 
It is only from the latter place that 
ne- Wl it is brought into Europe. Camphor 
at as it comes to us is white, and almoſt 
ne · tranſparent, unſtuous to the touch, 
with a fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat like 
ne- WF roſemary, and a bitter aromatic pun- 


pn gent taſte, accompanied with a ſenſe 
les, of coolneſs on the tongue. It is 
m, known to be good, if, when it is put 
hat upon hot bread, it turns moiſt; if it 
his becomes dry it is bad; it ſhould be 


by kept cloſe in a bladder, or bottle, not 
to prevent it from loſing its quality, 


ſoon cover th ground. It 


CAN 

but to prevent the whole of it from 
exhaling away, | 
As to the virtues of this drug it is 
by no means an wn taſk to ſay whe- 
ther it heats or cools; It, however, 
remarkably leſſens irritability of any 
kind, whether given inwardly or ap- 
plied externally. It is likewiſe a pow- 
erful diaphoretic, and antiſceptic, and 
is ſo ſubtil and penetrating, that it 
almoſt inſtantly diffaſes itſelf through- 
out the body. When camphor is giv- 
en largely, diluting liquors ſhould be 
given 338 at the ſame time, as 
it is otherwiſe apt to occaſion ſymp- 
toms of uneaſineſs. It is of great uſe 
in fevers, and promotes perſpiration, 
when other things fail; it may be 
iven to the amount of two ſcruples 

for a doſe; it is likewiſe uſed out- 
wardly in a multiplicity of caſes, ei- 


ther diſſolved in ſpirits, or mixed with 


other ingredients for plaſters and 


ointments. 


CANRER in horſes. A very loath- 
ſome diſeaſe to which they are ſub- 


jeR, and which, if neglected for any 


time, will ſo feſter and putrify the 
part as to eat to the very bone. If 
it happens to come upon the tongue 
it will eat it through, and if on the 
noſe, it deyours the griſtle through, 


and if it falls on any fleſhy part, it 


will ſoon ſpread itſelf a great way. 
It is eafily diſtinguiſhed by the places 
where it is, appearing raw, and 
bleeding very much; a white ſcurf 
will likewiſe often grow upon the af- 
feed part. It proceeds in general 
from living upon unwholeſome meat, 
rankneſs of food, or unnatural heat 
riſing from the ſtomach, and ſome- 

times from colds taken in the head. 
When this diſorder is ſituated in the 
mouth, or _= the * IE of 
treating it will be by waſhing the parts 
| three 


CAN 


three or four- times with ſyrup of 
roſes, to which has been added a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of ſpirits of vitriol, 
to make it pretty ſharp. The way 
of doing it is this, tie ſome ſoft linen 
rag round the end of a ſmall ſtick, 
and having dipped it into the liquid, 
let all the affected parts be touched 
with the ſame, repeating the opera- 
tion two or three times a day. There 
are ſeveral other receipts to be met 
with in the works of different authors 
tor the cure of this diſorder, but it is 
uſeleſs enumerating them, as this, 
when properly applied, will be ge- 
nerally ſound effectual. As for the 
canker, as it is called, in other parts 
of the body (which is nothing more 
or leſs than a foul ulcer) it will be 
neceſlary to keep it clean with de- 
tergent waſhes, ſuch as ſimple tinc- 
ture of myrrh and warm water, in the 
— — of about twenty parts of 
the latter to one of the former, and 
if the ulcer is very deep or ſinuous, 
it will be the beſt way to inject it by 
means of a ſyringe. Should any proud 
or fungous fleſh ſprout up, it muſt be 
deſtroyed from time to time by the 
application of AÆgyptiacum, red pre- 
cipitate, or ſome ſuch mild applica- 
tion, and it will be found that with 
due attention, and looking after, 
theſe will aniwer the purpoſe better 
than the violent cauſtic oils which 
ſome recommend: when the ſore has 
thus been waſhed and cleanſed, ſome 
pledgets dipped in melted baſilicon, 
with the addition of a little ſpirits of 
turpentine, &c. ſhould be applied, 
— — on the part with a proper 
bandage, and this method of proceed- 
ing muſt be repeated once or twice a 
day, according to the nature of the 
eaſe, till the cure is nearly compleat- 
ed, when it will ſoon be finiſhed by 
dreſſing with the camphorated white 
eintment, which will likewiſe great- 
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ly contribute to the growth of hair an {Mk 
and about the part. 4 

CANNON-MOUTH of a bit, iz 
round, but long piece of iron, con- 
ſiting ſometimes of two pieces tha 
couple and bend in the middle, and 
ſometimes only of one piece that do Wl 
not bend as in the cannon-mouth, af 
trompe. Cannon-mouths of all de. 
* are intended to keep the 
horle in ſubjection, and are ſo con- 
trived that they riſe gradually to- 
wards the middle, and aſcend up to 
the palate: te the end that the vod 
ſpace underneath may allow a little 
liberty for the tongue. 


CANTHARIDES,, or SAN ISI 
FL1Es as they are commonly called, 
becauſe they were formerly brought Wil 
only from Spain, but now they are Wi 
met with in France, Italy, and ſome Wi 
parts of Germany; they are chiefly 
found in the ſpring ſeaſon, and on aſh Wi 
trees. They are an inſe& of the 
beetle kind, known by their ſhining 
green colour, which is likewiſe of 2 
bluiſh caſt. They have a ſtrong diſ- 
agreeable, ſickly ſmell, and when 
taſted, make little or no impreſſion on i 
the tongue at firſt, though preſently WW 
after an acrimonious and pitchy fla- WW 
vour 15 perceived. 

The whoa and beſt are brought 
from Italy, they ſhould be choſen 
freſh coloured, entire as poſſible, and 
free from duſt, as that is a ſign of 
their being freſh, for when they have 
been kept for a length of time they 
fall into a grey powder, in which ſtate 
they are good for nothing, their in- 
ternal virtues periſhing with their ex- 
ternal form. They affect the kidnies 
and urinary paſſages more immedi- 
ately than any other parts of the bo- 
dy; uſed internally they are of a di- 
uretic quality, and when applied out- 

wardly, 
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4 irdly, they act as cauſtics, and raiſe 
iers. When firſt applied to the 
in, the warmth and motion of what 
erſpires ſets them in action, whereby 
ey penetrate it, and ſo ſtimulate the 
WW bres, as to bring on a flux of fluids 
at raiſe up the ſcarf ſkin (through 
hich they cannot paſs) into a bliſter, 
= cy alſo deſtroy fungous fleſh. In- 
Wc rnally, their efficacy (when judi- 
ouſly given) is truly valuable, but 
eere is too much caution required in 
eee management of them, to admit 
pf their being given by any but phy- 
cians or ſurgeons without running 
oe greateſt riſk. The chief purpoſes 
o which they are applicable among 
rrriers, are to drain off thin ſerous 
4 humours, and to take away hard 
oellings and excreſcences. 
CAPARISON, orHorst CLOTH. 
\ ſort of cover for horſes, which 1s 
Commonly made of linen cloth, bor- 


ered round with woollen, and en- 


iched with the arms of the owner, 
on the middle which covers the croup, 
ind with the initials of his name on 
each fide. Thoſe for the army, are 
ſometimes made of a large bear's 


. g ſkin, and thoſe for ſtables moſtly of 


CAPELET. A diſeaſe in horſes, 

in which the tip of the hock is move- 

able, and more ſwelled than com- 

mon; at firſt it is not productive of 

any thing diſagreeable, but when it 
arrives at any conſiderable ſize, it will 

become very painful, and cauſe the 
horſe to loſe his belly. 

As ſoon as theſe ſwellings are per- 
ceptible, they ſhould be rubbed with 
vinegar, or with Goulard's extract 
of lead, diluted with ſix or eight 
times the quantity of water, or with 
a little camphorated ſpirits of wine. 


CAP 
\ CAPIVI-BALSAM, is produced 
from a tree called by the ſame namez 
that grows plentifully near a village 
called Ayapel, in the province of 
Antioch, in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, 
which is almoſt eight or ten days 
journey from Canes Theſe 
trees wy to the height of fifty or 
ſixty feet, but all of them do not pro- 
duce the balfam ; thoſe which do are 
diſtinguiſhed by a ridge running 
along their trunks or ſtems. 'To pro- 
cure the balſam theſe trees are cut 
near the middle, and calabaſh ſhells 
or ſome other veſſels are placed below 
the wound to catch the balſam, which 


will all flow out in a ſhort time after 


the inciſion is made. Some of the 
trees will yield five or ſix gallons of 
balſam ; but though they will thrive 
tolerably well after being tapped, 
they never yield a ſecond quantity. 
This balſam is an uſeful corroborat- 
ing detergent medicine. It ſtrength- 
ens the nervous ſyſtem, tends to looſ- 
en the belly, and in large doſes proves 


| purgative, promotes urine, and ſome- 


times the expulſion of gravel. It is 
likewiſe ſuppoſed to be more effectual 
in cleanfing and healing ulceration in 
the urinary paſſages, than any other 
of the natural balſams. It is a pro- 


per liquid to make up balls for any of 


the above purpoſes with. 


CAPRIOLES, are leaps which 
the horſe makes in the ſame place 
without advancing, in ſuch a manner 
that when he 1s at the height of his 
leap, he yerks out with his hind legs 
even, and near together. It is the 
moſt difficult of all the high moneys ; 
and differs from croupades in this, 
that in a croupade the horſe does not 
ſhew his ſhoes, and from ballotades, 
in this, that in them he does not yerk 
Out. 


Your 


CAR 


+ Your horſe will 1 work 4 ca- 

ioles in a capital ſtyle, unleſs you 
= him . two pillars, and 
teach him to raiſe firſt his fore quar- 
ters, and then his hind, while the 
other are yet in the air, for which 
purpoſe you muſt give him the aids of 
the whip and poinſon; and if you 
would teach him to make caprioles, 
and yerk out in a handſome manner 
with his hind feet, ſtay and help him 
with your hands and heels, Some 
leaping horſes take to make capri- 
oles themſelves, for they make equal 
leaps, and that without forcing the 
hand, or reſting heavy upon the 
bridle. 


CARACOL, in the manage, is an 
oblique piſte or thread, marked out 
in a half round, which is continually 
changing from one hand to the other 
without obſerving any regularity of 
ground. When horſes advance to the 
charge in battle, they frequently ride 
up in this manner, to puzzle the ene- 
my, and make them at a loſs to know 
whether they are going to be attack- 
ed in front or in flank. The word is 
Spaniſh, and ſignifies that motion 
which a ſquadron of horſe makes 
when in an engagement, the firſt rank 
has no ſooner fired, but they divide 
into two half ranks, the one wheelin 
to the right hand, and the other to 
the left, along the wings of the bedy 
towards the rear. Every rank in 
firing obſerves the ſame order, and 
turning or wheeling from the front 
to the rear in this manner 1s called a 
caracol. 


CARCASS of a horſe ought not 
to be too ſmall and lender, for ſuch 
are generally very weak, as on the 
other hand a large carcaſed horſe is 
frequently heavy and inactive, and 
when one of this deſcription 15 at the 


CAR 


fame time under limbed, they are not 
of any very great value, nor are ſuch 
as have a very ſhort carcaſs, and 
long ſpider-hke legs; · a moderate 
ſized carcaſs is the beſt, and is a 

greater indication of ſtrength and ac. 
tivity than either of the extremes, 

See Bovr. « 


CARDAMOMS. The ſeeds of 
an herbaceous Eaſt-India plant. They 
are of two kinds, the greater and 
lefſer, but the latter are moſt general. 
ly uſed. They are of a warm, pun- 
gent, aromatic nature, and have thiz 
advantage over moſt other warm 
ſpices, that they do not violently 
heat or inflame the bowels notwith- 
ſtanding their pungency. They are 
chiefly employed by farriers to com- 
fort the bowels, and expel wind: 
ſometimes likewiſe they are uſed as 
correctors in purging medicines, 


CARRAWAYS. The ſeeds of-an 
umbelliferous plant, which is culti- 
vated with us in gardens both for cu- 
linary and medicinal purpoſes ; they 
have an aromatic ſmell, a warm pun- 
gent taſte, and may be uſed for all 
the purpoſes to which the cardamom 
ſeeds are applicable, 


CAREER, ſignifies both the ground 
that is proper for the manage, and 
courſe ; and the race of a horſe that 
does not run more than two hundred 
yards; hence the following phraſes; 
ce this barb makes a very good career, 
from pacing to ſtopping. Thus 
« Engliſh borfe does not finiſh his ca- 
« reer,” that is, does not run through- 
out with the ſame ſwiftneſs, nor move 
ſo ſhort and {ſwift at the middle and 
end, as at the beginning. This 
“ Spaniſh horſe is fit for the ring, he 
« has a ſhort and ſwift career, and 


e holds it out to the end.“ 
| CARRY- 


rr r 
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 CARRY-LOW. It is ſaid of ſach 
WE horſes as have naturally a ſoft, ill- 
F ſhaped neck, and lower their heads 
doo much, that they carry low. All 

ES horſes that arm themſelves, are 
WS chargeable with this fault, but a horſe 
may carry low without arming ; for 
when he arms himſelf his neck 1s too 
ſupple, and he wants to evade the 
ſubjection of the bridle, but when he 
carries low, he has his neck ill plac- 
ed, and ill ſhaped. A horſe is ſaid to 
carry well, or in a becoming poſture, 
Ws when his neck is raiſed, and arched, 
and he holds his head high, firm, and 
in a good poſition, without con- 
ſtraint. 


CARTHAMUS, or BASTARD 
SAFFRON, 1s a plant which agrees 
with the thiſtle in moſt of its charac- 
ters, only its ſeeds are deſtitute of 
down. 
pointed, and on the top of the ftems 
grow ſcaly heads, ſupporting ſaffron- 
coloured flowers, which are followed 
by ſmooth white ſeeds, of an oblong 
roundiſh ſhape, and ſo heavy as to fink 
in water. The ſeeds have an unQu- 
ous, ſweetiſh taſte; which on chewing 
becomes bitter and diſagreeable, they 
are genily purgative, but are ſeldom 
. uſed for that purpoſe, the flowers 
are with difficulty diſtinguiſhed from 
true ſaffron when they are well cur- 
ed, but they have neither its ſmell, 


taſte, or virtue in any conſiderable 


CART or Prouou-hoRSsE. In 
the choice of an horſe for either of 
theſe purpoſes, which is the ſlow 
draught, chooſe one that is of an or- 
dinary fize, for horſes in the cart un- 
equally ſorted, never draw at eaſe, 
but the tall hangs upon the low one. 
He ſhould be big, large bodied, 
ſtrong limbed, and by nature rather 


The leaves are oval and 
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inclined to crave the whip than to 
draw more than is neceſſary ; and for 
this pur poſe, mares are moſt profita- 
ble, if you have cheap keeping for 


them, as they will not only do their 


work, but bring you an yearly in- 
creaſe, Care, however, ſhould be 
taken to have them well forehanded, 
that is, they ſhould have a good head, 
neck, breaſt, and ſhoulders, but for 
the reſt, it does not ſignify ſo much, 
though their bodies ſhould be large, 
for the more room a foal has in its 
dam's belly, the better formed will 
its limbs be; and be ſure never put 
your draught mares, or even horſes 
to the ſaddle, for that alter; their 
pace and hurts them conſiderably in 
their labour. 

CASTING-HAIR, or Hoor. A 
horſe caſts or ſheds his coat at leaſt 
once a year, Every ſpring he ſheds 
his winter coat and gains a freſh one; 
and ſometimes in the end of autumn, 
he changes this likewiſe ; particu- 
larly if he has been ill curried, ill 
cloathed, or kept in a cold ftable. 
Sometimes horſes caſt their hoofs, 
and when this happens the farrier 
ſhould take care to give them a good 
and proper form, otherwiſe they will 
grow flat and like an oyſter-ſhell. 


CASTING, or Oy EXRTRROW-· 
ING a horſe, is done as follows, 
bring him upon ſome even ground 
that is ſmooth and ſoft, or intoa barn 
upon ſoft ſtraw, then take a long 
rope, which double, and caſt a knot 
about a yard from the bow ; put the 
bow about his neck, and the double 
rope betwixt his fore legs, about his 
hinder paſterns, and under his fet- * 
locks ; when you have done this, ſlip 
the two ends of the rope under the 
bow on his neck, and draw them 
quick, which will ſoon overthrow 
him ; then make the ends faſt, r 
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hold down his head, under which you 
muſt always take care to have plenty 
of ſtraw, &c. If you would brand a 
horſe on the buttock, or want to do 
any thing about his hind legs, that 
he may not ſtrike, take up his con- 
trary fore/leg; and when you brand 
him, take care that the iron be red 
hot, before you apply it; and that 
the hair be both ſinged away, and the 
fleſh ſcorched in every part, before 
you remove it and let him looſe. 


CATARACT. This diſorder is 
an opacity of the cryſtalline humours 
of the eye, which prevents the rays 
of light from paſſing to the retina, 
and conſequently hinders viſion. The 
cataract differs frequently in. colour, 
being found in different ſubjects, 
white, pearl colour, yellow, green- 
3ſh, or black. When this diſorder 
3s confirmed in a horſe, there is little 
reaſon to hope for a cure, as the miſ- 
chief is ſeated too deep for any exter- 
nal applications to reach it, without 
occaſioning what would be worſe than 
the diſeaſe: and were you to couch a 
horſe, and the operation ſucceeded 
ever ſo well, yet would his ſight be 
rendered very little better thereby, 
as there is no fitting him with ſpecta- 
cles, to make up the deficiency or 
plainneſs of the cryſtalline humour. 


When you perceive any thing of this 


kind firſt coming on, the beſt way 
will be to treat . horſe 1n the ſame 
manner as if he had moon-eyes, See 
BLINDNESS, 


CAUSTICS, Medicines which 
deſtroy the texture of the parts to 
which they are applied. The moſt 
remarkable ones are the actual caute- 
ry, or red hot iron; the antimonial, 
or butter of antimony; the common 
cauſtic of the London College, and 
the lunar cauſtic. When cauſtics are 


CA 
applied upon an abſceſs in order to 
procure an opening for the matter, 
& c. lay a piece of ſticking plaſter on 
the ſofteſt part, having previouſly 


cut a hole in 1t nearly as big as you 
intend the opening to be, then in the 


hole of the plaſter lay the cauſtic, 75 


which muſt be ſecured there by ano- 
ther piece of ſticking plaſter; when 
the etchar is formed, it muſt be cut 
through, and wholly, or the greateſt 
part of it ſeparated with the knife. 
According to the intention of a cauſ- 
tic it mult remain on a longer or a 
ſhorter time; but in moſt inſtances 
where cauſtics are uſed, the knife, in 
the hands of a ſkilful operator would 


do the buſineſs more ſafely, and with | 1 


leſs pain. | 


CAVALCADOUR is a word uſed 
at the court of France, and among 
the families of the blood, ſignifying 
the guerry, or maſter of the horſe, 
Thus we ſay the querry cavalcadour 
of the Queen's, of Monſieur's, or the 
Duke of Orlean's ſtables. In, Italy 
this word ſignifies the perſons who 
ride or trot colts with bardelle ſad- 
dles. See BarDELLE, 


'. CAVALIER, One that under. 
ſtands horſes, and 1s practiced in the 
art of riding. | 


CAVESON, or Cavezon. A fort 
of noſe-band, either of iron, leather, 
or wood, ſometimes flat, at others 
hollow or twiſted, put on the horſe's 
noſe to pinch it, and'ſo forward the 
ſuppling and breaking him, An 
zron caveſon is a ſemicircle or band 
of iron, conſiſting. of to or three 
pieces joined together with hinges, 
and mounted with a head-ſtall, or 
threatband, and two ſtraps or reins 
with three rings; one rein paſſes 
through the middle ring, when , we 

3 mean 
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WE: mean to mike à horſe trot round a 
1568 
through the fide rings, which the ri- 
der holds in his hands, or makes faſt 


hi horſe's head in ſubjection. 


CAUTING, or Ca ur ERIZZINOG-· 
IRON. 
vbich farriers ſear thoſe parts of a 
WE horſe which require burning, as the 
WE tail after docking, &c. 


= CHACE. As it is of the utmoſt 
We conſequence for a ſportſman to know 
what chace is moſt proper to train a 
hunting horſe to; I ſhall be ſome- 
We what particular on this head, as there 
are a variety of opinions entertained 
W about it by different people ; ſome 
thinking that a horſe who is deſigned 
eicher for a buck, or fox hunter ſhould 
be uſed and trained up at firſt in that 
Wort of exerciſe, while others are of 
opinion that thoſe chaſes are much too 
violent for young horſes, and there- 
fore chooſe to train them after harri- 
ers, which laſt ſeems to be much the 
moſt rational and judicious method. 


there is not much difference in the 
hunting of them, ſo that the ſame ob- 
Pections lie againſt each of them, for 
which ſoever you hunt, it is in the co- 
vert or at force. . | 

If a deer be hunted in a park, he 
uſually chooſes the moſt woody parts 
of it, as a refuge from his enemies; 
which is both unpleaſant to the rider, 
and troubleſome to the horfe, to fol- 
low the dogs through the thick buſh- 
es; and beſides, in parks the ground 
1s uſyally full of mole banks, trenches, 
&c. which are dangerous for a young 
horſe to gallop over, till he has at- 


tained to ſome perfection in his 
ſtroke. 


pillar, and the two reins are put 


to the ſaddle, in order to keep the 
or ſometimes ten miles, and they fol- 


An iron inſtrument, with 


As for the ſtag, buck, and hind, 
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But if he is turned out of the park 
and hunted at force, you will find 
that, as ſoon as he is once unharbour- 
ed, or rouſed, he will run off end- 
ways before the hounds, five, fix, 


lowing ſo ſwiftly in full cry, a horſe- 
muſt be under the neceſlity of running 
up and down hill, without the leaſt 
reſpite or intermiſſion, leaping hedge, 
ditch, and dale, and frequently croſ- 
ſing rivers, and bogs, to the great 
danger of both horſe and rider. 80 


that it muſt be almoſt impoſlible for a. 


young horſe to ſurvive ſuch violent 
exerciſe, till he has been inured to 
ſervice by degrees. And beſides the, 
ſeaſon for theſe chaſes, commencing, 
about midſummer, and ending at. 
Holy-rood tide, is a part of the year. 
in which the ſun's heat is exceſſive, 
that beſides the ſwiftneſs and violence. 
of the chaſe, and the danger of break - 
ing his wind, or burſting his belly 
the ground is ſo parched and ſcorch- 
ed, that it would hazard the melting. 
of his greaſe ; and the weight of the 
rider, - reaſon of, the hardneſs of 
the ground, would occaſion faunder— 
ing, ſplents, and wind-galls, inſo- 
much that in a very little time her 
would be rendered altogether uſeleſs. 
It therefore follows, that horſes in- 
tended for this violent exerciſe ſhould, 
be trained to it by long practice and 
experience. | . | 
As young horſes are equally ſub- 
ject to diſeaſes with young children, 
no perſon that wants a horſe for any 
common occaſions, as for journies, 
haunting, &c. ſhould purchaſe one 
that is not at leaſt ſix years old, and 
if he be ſound of limb, wind, and 
ſight, ſuch a one, with good manage- 
ment, will lait eight or nine years, 
and therefore, it is no Ha po to 
buy for ſuch purpoſes, a middle aged 
hunter, that is ſound, for he, 1 
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uſed to gallop on all grounds, leap 
over hedges, ditches, &c. will not 
fail you or tumble down, which is a 
great recommendation. | 
Next to deer hunting, is the fox- 
chaſe, which, although it is much 
followed by the nobility and gentry 
of all deſcriptions, yet is inconvent- 
ent for the training of a young horſe, 
in being ſwift without reſpite, and 
ſometimes of very long continuance, 
both of which are diftreffing to a 
young horſe. But there is frequently 
2 greater inconvenience attends a 
horſe in this chaſe, which is, that 
when a fox is unkennelled, he ſeldom 
or never betakes himſelf to the open 
country, but remains in the ſtrongeſt 
eoverts, and thicket woods, ſo that 
& horſe can have but little pleaſure in 
accompanymg the hounds, without 


running a riſk of being tabbed, 


or having ſome fuch dangerous acci- 
dent happen to him. 'The fitteſt horſes 
for this chaſe, are ſuch as have great 
ſtrength and ability: this chaſe begins 
at Chriſtmas, which is the worſt time 
of riding, and ends at Lady-day, 
which 1s juſt when the ground 1s get- 
ting in proper order for it. 

The next chaſe is the otter, which 
is not very good for a horſe, becauſe 
he that truly purſues this amphibious 
animal muſt often ſwim his horſe, to 
the great and equal hazard of them 
both. The hare, therefore, is the 
beſt chaſe, both for eaſe and pleaſure ; 
for though it is indeed wil, and of 
conſiderable length like the fox, yet 
it is far more pleaſant to the horſe, 
becauſe hares generally run the open 
country, and the ſeent not being ſo 
hot as the fox, the dogs are oftener at 
default, by which means the horſe 
has many ſobs, and conſequently re- 
covers his wind, and regains ſtrengin 
for another burſt. | 


CHA 


This chace begins at Michaelmas, 
and ends in the beginning of March. 

The beſt dogs to bring a harſe to 
perfection of wind and ſpeed, are the 
fleet notthern hounds, who, by means 
of their hard running, will draw him 
up to ſuch a degree of ſpeed, that he 
will have no time to loiter, and in 
conſequence of being in continual 
practice, he will be fo habituated to 
the viokenceof the chace, as ip a ſhort 
time to be able to ride on all ſorts of 
ground, and be at ſuch command up- 
on the hand, that you may make him 
go at what rate you pleaſe, and a 
three quarters ſpeed will be leſs trou- 
bleſome to him, when thus initiated, 
than a Canterbury gallop. This may 
probably be one reaſon why the 
northern - breeders in general exceed I 
the ſouthern ones, ſince it is certain 
that the ſpeed of their hounds contri- 
butes much to the excellence of the 
horſes, and renders them able to en- 
dure all the fatigues of a long chace, 
with eaſe to themſelves, and fatisfac- 
tion to their riders. 


CHACłK, in the manage, is taken 
in the ſame ſenſe as beat upon the hand, 
which a horſe is ſaid to do when he 
does not hold his head ſteady, but 
toſſes up his noſe, and ſhakes his head 
all of a ſudden and unexpectedly, ta 
avoid the ſubjection of the bride, 
Turkiſh horſes are much addicted to 
this fault, and the beſt bridles will not 
fix their heads. The Croatian horſc 
are likewiſe ſubject to the ſame diſ- 
orderly behaviour, owing to their 
bars being ſo ſharp and ridged that 
they cannot bear the preſſure of 4 
bit, be it never ſo gentle. A horle 
that has not too ſenſible a mouth, will 
very ſeldom chack, or beat upon tht 
hand, and thoſe that do may be pre- 
vented by putting under the wi 
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bands a ſmall flat piece of iron bent 
archwiſe, which anſwers the ſame end 
W as a martingale. But though this 
W will prevent them from throwing up 
W while they wear it, yet will it not 
break them entirely of the habit, for 
as ſoon as it is taken off, they will 
fall into the ſame practice again, 


CHALK, is a pure white mineral 
calcareous earth, which is found in 
moſt parts of the known world. It 
= is of different degrees of hardneſs, 
crumbles between the fingers, and 
ſtains them white, ſticks to the tongue 
without any aſtringency, and is found 
both in the form of ſtone and powder. 
The beſt is ſuch as 1s perfectly white, 
ſoft, cloſe, ſolid, equal and uniform 
when broke, free from ſand and other 


ſipid to the taſte, 

It is ſomewhat aſtringent, and is 
therefore given in moſt internal hæ- 
morrhages, and looſeneſſes. It is 
likewiſe ſerviceable to ſweeten the 
Juices of the ſtomach, when they are 
turned too ſharp and acrid ; and may 
be given with advantage to ſuch horſes 
as are apt to eat mud, clay, and other 
traſh out of walls, &c. 


CHAMEFRIN, or Cyaneain, in 
the manage, denotes the fore part of 
a horſe's head extending from under 
the ears, along the interval between 
his eye brows down to his noſe. 


CHANGE-A-HORSE, or 
Crxance-Hann. Is to turn or bear 
the horſe's head from one hand to 
the other, from the right to the left, 
or from the left to the right. You 
ſhould, however, never change your 
horſe, without puſhing him forward 
upon the turn, and then puſh him on 
ſtraight in order to ſtop, 


bodies, and rather agreeable than in- 


CHA 
CHANNEL of a horſe. Is the 


hellow between the two bars, or low- 
er jaw-bones, in which the tongue is 
lodged. For which purpoſe it ſhould 
be large enough to prevent the tongue 
from being preſſed too much with the 
bitmouth, which ſhould have a liberty 


or joint in the middle of it. 


CHAPERON of a bit-mouth. Is 
a term made uſe of only for ſcratch- 
mouths, and ſuch others as are not 
cannon mouths, ſignify ing the end of 
the bit that joins to the branch juſt 
by the banquet. In ſcratch-mouths 
the chaperon is round, but in others 
it is generally of an oval form; and 
the ſame part that in ſcratched and 
other mouths 1s called chaperon, 1s 
in cannon- mouths denominated fron- 
cear. 


CHAPELET in the manage. Is 2 
pair of ſtirrup leathers mounted with 
a ſtirrup each, and jointed at the top 
in a ſort of leather buckle, which is 
called the chapelet's head, and by 
which they are faſtened to the ſaddle 
pommel, after being adjufted to the 
rider's length. They are uſed to 
avoid the trouble of taking up or let- 
ting down the ſtirrups every time that 
the rider mounts a different nag and 
ſaddle, and to ſupply the want of 
ſtirrups in the academy ſaddle, which 
is generally without any. 


CHARBON. An obſolete French 
word, ſignifying the ſmall black ſpot 
or mark which remains in the cavi- 
ty of a horſe's corner teeth, about 
the ſeventh or eighth year of his age, 
when the cavity fills, and the tooth 
being ſmooth and equa! is {aid to be 
raiſed, | 


CHARGE, A preparation be- 
F 2 twixt 
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twixt an dintment and a plaſter, or 
between a plaſter and a poultice, par- 
taking of the nature of all three, 
being compoſed partly of oils, meals, 
pulps, &c. and partly of gums and 
reſinous matters, which give a pro- 
per body to plaſters and other like 
preparations. 

Charges, as they are intended to 
anſwer different purpoſes, are com- 
poſed of a great variety of ingredi- 
ents, which muſt be made chorce of 
according to the nature of the caſe 
in which they are to employed. 
Their principal uſe is to heal parts 
that are weakened by falls or bruiſes, 
fickneſs or any other accident, by 
which the joints, and nerves, or ten- 
dons, are injured; to bring down 
cold œdematous ſwellings, and ſome- 
times to dry up watery humours in 
the legs, and other parts. . 

As all charges are only a kind of 
ſoft, or liquid plaſter, it is no won- 
der that the ancients, who firſt in- 
vented them, made greater uſe of 
them than any other topical applica- 
tion whatever, as being in their opi- 
nion, better adapted to creatures 
covered with hair, But however 
tond our fore-fathers might be of 
ſuch compoſitions, there is great rea- 
ton to believe that few out of the 
many recipes which are to be met 
with in treatiſes on farriery, for the 
preparation of charges can be of any 
uſe whatever; and it muſt appear 
evident, that in moſt caſes where they 
are applied, more ſpeedy and effec- 
taal relief would be obtained by pro- 


per liniments, and other liquid pre- 


parations. Thoſe, however, who 
chooſe to make uſe of charges, will 
find a ſufficient number of ingredi- 
cents deſcribal in this book, and their 
qualities pointed out in fo clear a 
manner, that they may without much 
trouble, make a ſelection for any 


CHE 


purpoſe much more judiciouſly, * 1 


if they were to be led by the works 


of moſt authors that have written on 


the ſubject. 


CHASTISEMENTS or Cox RE 8 | 1 | 


los, are the ſevere and rigorou 


applications of the aids, which be- 


come puniſhments, when they arc 


given with ſeverity. See CorRic- WW 


TIONS. 


CHAUSSE-TROP-HAUT), is a 


term for a white {ooted horſe, when 


legs. 


CHEST of a horſe, is the upper 
cavity, ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of the middle belly or ven- 
tre. 


- CHEST-FOUNDERING. A 
diſorder in horſes which approaches 
pretty near to what is called the pleu- 
reſy in men, which is an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, or pleura, if not 
of both, accompanied with pain and 
difficulty of breathing. Any thing 
that will occaſion a cold may be the 
cauſe of this diſorder, as very hard 
riding, or any other kind of work, 
expoſing a horſe that is very hot too 
long in a ſtate of inactivity to the 
cold air, riding him in ſuch circum- 
ſtances into cold water, or letting 
him drink too much at ſuch times, 
&C, | 

The ſigns of this dizemper, are a 
rough ſtaring coat, and a more than 
common heaving of the flanks, and 
ſometimes when they come to be 
moyed they will ſtart with the vio- 
lence of the pain which the diſorder 
occaſions, 

The firſt ſtep towards a cure in this 
complaint, is to bleed according to 
the fize and ſtrength of the horſe, 

| which 


the white marks run too high up hu 
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5 which in moſt inftances will relieve 
de difficulty of breathing. Some 
are of opinion that the veins in the 
& flank are the moſt proper to be open- 
ed on this occaſion, but if there 1s 
blood taken away in ſufficient quanti- 
iy, it is a matter of little conſequence 
ftrom whence it is drawn. 

= As horſes in this complaint are for 
WS the moſt part inclined to be coſtive, 
and of a hot dry habit, it will be 
W proper to let them have ſome ſcalded 
WW oats, and bran maſhes, with plenty 
of warm gruel, and other ſuch dilut- 
Wing liquors, with a little nitre diſ- 
ſolved in them; and if there ſhould 
be a great difficulty of breathing, 
attended with other bad ſymptoms, it 
W will be worth while trying three or 
four drenches of gruel, &c. with 
chree drams of the ſencka root, in 
fine powder in each, inſtead of the 
iaſignificant glyſters, and pernicious 
ſweating medicines which are recom- 
W mended in almoſt all old authors. 
Should he by theſe and the like 
means, get better in a few days, he 
may take a few of the following pec- 


ng toral balls, 

be Tak Sperma ceti, an ounce and 
" a half, anniſeed and liquorice 
K, 


powder of each two ounces, ſy- 
rup of ſquills, a ſufficient quan- 
tity to make the ingredients in- 
to a paſte, which divide into fix 
— balls, and give him two a 
day, one in the morning and 
the other at night. 


e 2 . If, after taking theſe for a week, 
aan or thereabouts, the violent ſymptoms 
ind diſappear, he may, by degrees, be 
be i inured to moderate exerciſe, which, 


with an aperient cleanſing diet, will 
compleat the cure. 


. CHEVALER, a French word 


ing upon a walk or trot, overlaps, or 


which ſignifies that a horſe in paſſag- 


CHI 


croſſes one of his fore legs with the 
other every {ſecond motion that he 
makes. 


CHEWING-BALLS are ſome- 
times given to horſes that have loſt 
their appetites, which is no uncom- 
mon thing among them, and may 
proceed from a variety of cauſes, 
'The compoſition 1s as follows : 

TakE a pound of afafcetida, as 

much liver of antimony, the 
wood of bay and juniper trees, 
of each half a pound, and two 
ounces of pellitory of Spain ; 
dry the wood and roots ſo that 
they may be reduced to powder, 
and then put all the ingredients 
together into a mortar, and with 
a proper quantity of vinegar or 
verjuice, make the whole inio 
an uniform paſte of a moderate 
ſtiffneſs, of which make balls, 
about an ounce and a half each, 
and dry them in the ſun. 

When you want to uſe one of theſe 
balls, wrap it in a piece of linen rag, 
and tying a thread thereto, make the 
horſe chew it for two hours together 
in the morning, and he will eat 2s 
ſoon as you take it out of his mouth; 
do the ſame at night, and continue 
this method till he has perfectly reco- 
vered his appetite. 

Theſe balls may be uſed on the 
road when you travel, by tying them 
to the bridle, or balls of Venice trea- 
cle, may be uſed in the ſame manner. 


CHINA-ROOT, is brought to us 
from both the Indies. It is of a long- 
iſh form, full of joints, of a pale red- 
diſh colour, without ſmell, and very 
little taſte. The Oriental which is 
by many held in the greateſt eſtima- 
tion, is confiderably harder and paler 
coloured than the other. Chuſe ſuch 
as is freſh, cloſe, heavy, and when 

chewed 
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chewed full of a fat unctuous juice, 
for ſuch is ſure to be good. It pro- 
motes perſpiration, and the urinary 
diſcharge; and by its unctuoſity, ob- 
tunds and ſheaths acrimonious hu- 
mours. 


CHOLIC, or the Gz.1yzs, which 
in the farriers? terms is meant to fig - 
nify moſt, or all the diſeaſes in the 
guts, is nothing more or leſs than the 
pain that accompanies every ſpecies 
of diſorder with which thoſe parts 
are affected. 

Horſes are but ſeldom troubled 
with any other adſtriction in their 
bowels, than that occaſioned by the 
hardening of the dung, which muſt 
then neceſſarily obſtruct the paſſa ge, 
and when ſuch obſtruction happens in 
the firſt paſſages, the contents of the 
ſtomach and guts are retained there 


till they putrify, in conſequence of 


which the juices turn ſour, viſcid, 
and ropy, and fret the fine membrane 
which lines the infide of the inteſtines. 
By the viſcidity, the wind is likewiſe 
entangled and detained, which creates 
a fwelliog, and diſtenſion, ſo that the 
belly becomes hard like a drum ; and 
if the excrements happen to be very 
much hardened in the great or ſtraight 
gut, they occaſion a Bar gouy and 
ftriture upon the neck of the blad- 
der, and hinder the paſſage of the 
urine, fo that a 4 

ſometimes too the fundament ſwells, 
and all the region about the ſheath, 
which is very dangerous. A horſe 
under theſe circumſtances muſt un- 
doubtedly be in great pain, and eyen 
in the moſt imminent danger of his 
life, unleſs ſpeedy relief can be ob- 
tained. 'Therefore in order to the 
Cure, after he has been raked, which 
Mould be done with the utmoſt cau- 
tion, let the followivg glyſter be in- 
jetted. | | | 


cannot piſs; 
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Tat the leaves of mallows, mark. 
mallows, and mercury, of 2 
three handfuls, boil them for de 
ſpace of twenty minutes, in three 

uarts of water; to the ſtrainei 1 
ecoction add lenitive rar 1 


half a pint, and the ſame qua 
tity of oil, which ſhould be g 1 
ven as ſoon as it is of a prop 9 
degree of warmth. of 
If the horſe is not relieved with 
three or four hours after the open 
tion of this glyſter, let the follow 
ing be given: 

Tak the leaves of mallows, an A 
marſh 'mallows, of each tus 3 
large handfuls, linſeed and fen 
greek, of each two ounces, 3 
riander, cummin, and anniſeeaſ 
of each two drams, bay — £ 16 6 
ginger, and Jamaica elbe * 
of each one dram. $70 1 
theſe ingredients for the * Wu 

of half an hour, in three quae Xx 
of water, and to the decoctiu 198 
add four ounces of antumonu 3 
wine. We”, 

Let them be thrown up in the ſan i 

manner as the former, and by 
belp of theſe, it may reaſonably nn 
expected the adſtrictions of the bovinan 
els, or the indurations of their con 
tents may be removed. But if along 
with the coſtiveneſs, the horſe 7 7 
violent cholic pain, arifing from vi 
and phlegm; it will be proper aff 7 
the groſſer excrements are voided A 5 
the operation of the foregoing gf 
ters, to give the following one: ap 
Take red roſe leaves two han 1 


7 2 
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tuls, centuary, and wormwood 
of each one handful, boil chen | be 
in two quarts of water, to th 
pints, and diſſolve in the deco 4 
tion two ounces of diaſcor aui 
and then add half a pint of tiueſ 
ture of ſennæ. | . 
Tb . 
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This will infallibly take off the 
Spain, and like a cordial in the 


motion to dung, but it will compoſe 
, him, and lull the pain, fo as to take 
off the violence of the gripes in a 
fe minutes. If the — ſhould 
dance to return, the fame may be 
repeated, and the quantity of the 
247 hs 2 , & „ 
aſeordium may be enlarged, if it 
could be judged neceſſary, to the 
quantity of three ounces, and there 
is hardly any kind of pain in the 
EXZ bowels, but what will be removed by 
: it, if i is adminiſtered in _—_ 
Cholics and gripi ins in 
are * . ours. | as of ſuch fa- 
em tal conſequences fuddenly, that with- 
% cout paying any attention to other 
ee circumſtances, they ſhould, if poſſi- 
re ble, be immediately removed. And 
pe a though coſtiveneſs may ſometimes be 
induced by the —* above pre- 
WE ſcribed, yet that will go off without 
any trouble in the courfe of the cure, 


toms are removed, or alleviated, the 
next ſtep muſt be to ſtrike at the root 
of the diſorder ; for which e, 
nothing can be better adapted chan 
gentle purging, with the uſe of warm 


15 penetrating medicines at the ſame 
time; and though this method of 


proceeding is contrary to the opini- 
on of moſt farriers, who believe that 
coſtiveneſs proceeds from inward heat; 
whereas, on the contrary, it is eafily 
- demonſtrable, that heat is only the 


ed chiefly by indigeſted matter in the 
ſtomach, which binds up the excre- 
ments, and when the guts are full 
and preſſed upon cauſes heat; there- 
fore as warm ſpiey materials are pro- 
per to act, and attenuate thoſe viſcid 
humours which occaſion the Pain, 
they ought more or leſs to be exhi- 
bited in all medicines char are given 


bowels, without giving him the leaſt | 


THO 


for the cure of coſtiveneſs. For this 
reaſon, when the abſtinate ſtoppages 
of the bowels are removed by the 
uſe of ſuch glyſters as have been re- 
commended above, ſome one of the 
following purges may be given, and 


for when once the moſt urgent ſy my- 


effect of coſtiveneſs, and is oceaſion- 


will be found extremely ſerviceable: 


Tak E mallows, and marſhmallows, 
of each one handful, roots of 
marſhmallows, fix ounces, ſeri- 
na- leaves, two onnces, bay and 
juniper berries, of each an 
ounce, boil them in three pi 
of water to a quart, then ſtrain 
the decoRtion through # ſieve, 
or coarſe cloth, arid add two or 
three ounces of fyrup of buck- 
thorn: 

Or elſe, 

Tax mallows, and marſhmallows, 
of each two handfuls, ſenna one 
ounce, jallap in courſe powder, 
half an ounce, carraway-ſeeds, 
an ounee and an half. Boil theſe 
ingredients in the ſame quantity 
of water as the laſt, till a third 

part, or thereabouts, is evaporat- 
ed, and when you have ftrained 
the liqour off add four ounces 
of manna thereto : | 


Or, - 

TAKE = ounces of manna, and 
two of cream of tartar, which 
diſſolve in 4 quart of grue}, or 
ſweet whey, and add eight ounces 
of oil of olives. 

Either of theſe mild purgin 
drenches may be given after the uſe of 
the glyſters, taking care to keep the 
horſe from feeding for two or three 
hours, after which he may be walked 
abroad for the ſpace of an hour; and 
it would not be at all amiſs if there 
was a good tripe broth prepared for 
him on return, thickened with a 


little oatmeal ; and if he refuſe drink - 
ing it, there may be two or three 


quarts given with a drenching Nr 
Aan 
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and the ſame quantity in three or 
four hours after. This will help the 
operation of the phyſic forwards, 
looſen and diffolve the excrements, 


and ſlimy matter, which not only 


cauſes pain of itſelf, but entangles 
the wind, and brings on violent preſ- 
ſure and diſtenſion of the guts. But 
if the horſe is of ſo little value, that 
it is not worth while being at all this 
trouble and expence about him, you 
may try the following purging drench 
at firſt: | 

T a E mallows, and marſhmallows, 

af each two handfuls, jallap in 

wder two ounces, anniiced or 
ennel ſeeds an ounce, boil them 
as before directed, and add to the 
decoction four ounces of com- 
*mon treacle : 
Or, 

Taxrt half an ounce of the bitter 
apple in powder, three drams of 
ſuccotrine aloes, and one dram 
of diagridium, which make into 

a ball, with flour and butter, to 
be given him for a ſingle doſe. 

If your horſe's fundament ſhould 

be ſwelled, which ſometimes is the 
caſe, and to ſuch a degree, before he 
has been raked, or had glyſters admi- 
niſtared, chat he cannot ſtale; becauſe 


when the excrements are hardened * 


2nd pent up in the great gut, that be- 
1ng full, preſſes upon the neck of the 
bladder, ſo as to hinder the urine from 
being evacuated; and if this ſymptom 
does not go off, on the uſe of ſuch 
means as have been recommended 
above, recourſe muſt be had to ſuch 
things as are proper to abate or pre- 
vent inflammation, for which pur- 
poſe, the following decoction is well 
adapted: 

Take of red roſe leaves two hand- 
fuls, boil them in a quart of wa- 
ter, for half an hour, or there- 
a bouts, then ſtrain the decoction, 
and add to it a ſmall quantity 


CHO 


of brandy, rum, or ſpirits of 


e -or flannel, foment his 


ſpo 
and fandament, for half 


ſhea 


times a day. 
This decoction ſhould always be 
uſed as warm as the animal can bear 


it, and the ſpirits ſhould be mixed 


with it only when it is ufed, 1n the 
proportion of one part to two of the 
tomentation. 

His yard ſhbuld likewiſe be kept 
up to his belly, with a ſoft bandage, 
otherwiſe a hamour might fall into it, 
as it is both a ſoft and dependant 
part, by which means the ſwelling 


and inflammation are frequently kept 


up, notwichſtanding the firſt cauſes 


are removed, and ſometimes the part 


mortiſies for want of this precaution; 


therefore to keep the yard ſuſpended 


in a proper manner, let the perſon 
who attends take a piece of canvaſs 
ſix inches hroad, and fix two ſtraps to 
each of the corners that are to be 


-foremoſt, ſo that they may be brought 
one on each ſide over his flanks, and 
be faſtened upon his reins; the two 


hind corners ſhould be cut off accord- 
ing as the ſwelling happens to be 
more or leſs on the upper part of the 
yard, and one ſingle piece of ſtrong 
tape muſt be fixed to the middle part 


of it, which coming through between 


his hips 1s to be carried over the croup, 
and faſtened to the other two. When 
this accident happens to a ſtallion, 


his ſtones ought alſo to be ſuſpended 
in a bag of ſoft flaxen cloth, which 


may eaſily be faſtened to the other. 
By theſe means the return of the 


blood will be rendered very eaſy, and 
. conſequently the ſwelling and inflam- 


mation will ſubſide; though ſome- 
times for want of ſuch a method be- 
ing adopted, ſudden death has been 
the conſequence, ' | 

It will be abſolutely neceſſary fr 


wine, and with two pieces of MW 


an hour at a time, two or three We 
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we preceding means have been uſed, 
and the moſt violent ſymptoms are 
removed or mitigated, to adminiſter 
WE ſuch things as are likely to deſtroy 
BE thole viſcidities which occaſioned the 
complaint, and for thts urpoſe, the 
following powder may be given to 
the amount of an ounce every morn- 
ing faſting: _ PO 
Taxs gentian andbirthwort roots, 
of each four ounces, galangale, 
zedoary, and calamus aromati- 
cus, of each one ounce, the tops 
of dried wormwood and centu- 
ary, of eachan ounce * a half, 
nutmeg, ginger, black pepper, 
and — — of each half an 
ounce, make them inte a fine 
powder, and keep it for uſe in 
| a glaſs veſſel cloſely topped. 
It may be given in white wine, or 
in a decoction of rue; or if your 
= horſe be of ſmall value, you may 
give him every day among a little 
Corn, an ounce of antimony in fine 
poder, and two ounces of flowers 
of ſulphur, continuing the uſe of 


4 them for a fortnight, or longer, as 
o RS you may ſee fit, 

. Rue and garlic bruiſed together has 
0 frequently been found ſerviceable in 
e this caſe; but all remedies will be 
g much more efficacious if aſſiſted by 
t proper and moderate exerciſe; and 
n indeed that alone will frequently be 
„ found ſufficient ; for, by exerciſe, all 
n the parts of che body, whether ſolids 
>, or fluids, are ſhook and put into mo- 
d tion, and the lentor in the bowels, to- 
h gether with the excrements, readily 
1 falls downwards, and is eaſily expel- 
0 led from the body. A bottle of Jack- 


ſon's tincture given in ſome warm 
ale has frequently done great ſervice, 
and is a remedy well worth trying in 
all ſuch caſes. 


CHOPS, or CLerrTs in a horſe's 


EIN 


mouth, are cauſed either by his eat- 
ing coarſe and rough hay that is full 
of thiſtles and briars, or by foul pro- 
vender with ſharp ſeeds in it, which 
by continually pricking the bars of 
his mouth, cauſes them to wrinkle 
and crack; to prevent them from 
becoming very bad, waſh the horſe's 
mouth frequently. with vinegar and 
ſalt, and anoint it with honey, and 
if that does not effect a cure, it will 
be adviſeable to ſcrape his tongue 
with a knife, or other proper inſtru- 
ment, and after having freed that and 
the adjacent parts from filth and cor- 
ruption, waſh them repeatedly and 
frequently as above directed. 

Chops or cracks are likewiſe fre- 
quent in a horſe's legs about the paſ- 
terns, accompanied with pain, and a 
diſagreeable ſmell, which is not un- 
frequently occaſioned by a ſharp 
fretting humour, falling down into 
the legs, and corroding the ſkin. The 
cure is to be effected by firſt clippin 
away the hair trom the parts, — 
then applying the white honey 
charge, or coachman's ointment, 
which will ſoon heal the chops, if 
the dreſſing is regularly renewed for 
ſix or ſeven days. 


CINNABAR. A ponderous red 
ſul phureous ore of mercury or quick- 
ſilver. It is found in Spain, Hun- 
Fark. the Eaſt-Indies, &c. but the 
neſt comes from the latter place. 

It is ſometimes brought to us in large 
irregular maſſes, at other times in 
ſmall roundiſh ones, ſmooth without, 
and ftriated within. Its colour 
throughout is a dark red. This 
ore conſiſts of quickſilver and 
ſulphur in the proportions of from 
four to leven parts mercury, to one 
of ſulphur, the finer the colour, the 
richer is the ore. Beſides theſe two 
principal conſtituent parts, there is 
generally 


CIN 


ood deal of earthy mat- 
ter — m them, which ren- 
ders the native cinnabar more un- 
it for uſe than the artificial ſort, the 
paration of which is as follows : 
T a xe of purified quick fiiver twen- 
ty-five ounces, and of pure fu]- 
Phur ſeven ounces. Stir the 
quickſilverintothe _—_ while 
it is melted, and if the mixture 
takes fire it is to be extingurſh- 
ed by covering the veſſel, then, 
when the mixture is compleat- 
ed and grown eold, it is to be 
reduced to powder and ſub- 
limed. 
It is but little uſed in medicine, 
and the Ethiop's mineral may at any 
time be ſubſtituted for it. 


CINNAMON. is the bark of a 
tree of the bay kind, which grows 
in the iſland of Ceylon, freed om 
the outer green or 9 part, a 
cut into long ſlices, which in 3 
curl up into little quills, in which 
form we receive 1 It is very thin, 
ht, of a red low, or pale 
I” iron colour, A . 
breaking, and of a fibrous texture. 
It is frequently mixed with the Caf- 
ſia bark, which ſomewhat reſembles 
it in appearance, but is deſtitute of 
that ſine aromatic ſmell and ſtavour 
which the real cinnamon poſſeſſes. 
The real einnamon is one of the moſt 
rateſul aromatics, of a fragrant 
Fell, moderately pungent, but not 
fery, ſweetiſn to the taſte, and aſ- 
tringent. The flavour is ſuppoſed 
to reſide in the fine pellicle, which 
lines the inner ſurface of the bark, 
and which abounds with veſicles of 
eſſential oil. Cinnamon is a very 
elegant and ufeful aromatic, being 
pleaſing both to the _ and ſto- 
mach. By its aftrin uality, it 
corroborates and ns the 
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bowels, and proves ſerviceable in al 
kinds of purgings, and fluxes, bu 
its dearneſs prevents it from being 4 
uſed among farriers, who generally 

ſubſtitute ginger, or other cheap arb. 
matic ſubſtances in its place. ben = 
is a ſimple, a compound, or ſpirit. [ 
ous water, and a tincture of it key 9 
in the ſhops, all of which in diff. I 
rent d partake of the virus 

of the bark. 


CLAMPONNIER, or CL ayox. 5 | 
NIER. An abſolete word, haf 
ſigniſies a long jointed horſe, or ou 
whoſe paſterns are long, ſlender, ſl 
too pliant. The word is pro 4 1 
only applicable to the cow-ki 
la Claponnier, in French, is the dane 5 99 4 
for that part in a cow, which in 
horſe is called the paſterns. 


CLEF TS, or CR Aexs ina horſe 
heels, come in general from o BY 
hard labour, unwholeſome feed, « . 10 
from waſhing them while they arj 
hot. The cure conſiſts in cuttinf j 
away the hair as cloſe as — 20 
keeping the parts clean, and fre 
quently applying linſeed oil. 8 


Chors. 


CLOSE-BEHIND, is when! 6 
horſe's hoofs come too cloſe tv} 
gether ; ſuch horſes are common 
good ones. 


ending it with a Fore, in A 1 
order, well narrowed, and bound 
and the ſame line on which be 
parted, f fo that he is ſtill in a condi 
tion to part from the hand, in a = 
ſome manner, at every laſt time 
motion of his demivolt. 


CLOVER. A vegetable that ! j 
too well known, to need a particul" WW 
deſcripiuſ "Ys 


iy 


19 


RY 
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ueſeription. Since this plant * 
red abaed has been cultivated in 
England, there has been great im- 
XX provement made in the clay lands, 
rich before produced little but rye- 
- graſs, and other coarſe bents, but 
now by being ſown with this vegeta- 
dle, they have produced more than 
fix times the quantity of fodder that 
= formerly was on the ſame land. It is 
=” frequently injurious to neat cattle 
when they are put into it green, and 
27 while wet; but when it is well grown, 
aud potten together, it is an excel- 
let food for horſes. 


EX CLOVES, are the unripe fruit, or 
1 e only the cups of a ſpecies of 

bay tree, which grows in the Moluc- 
aa iſlands. In ſhape they reſemble a 
mort, thick, ſquare nail, of a ruſty 
colour, inclining to black. In the 
= middle of each clove, is found a ſty- 
as lus or ſtamina, with its tip, and at 
die larger end from the four angles, 
= ſhoot out four little points like a ſtar, 
in the middle of which is a round 
ball of a lighter colour than the reſt, 
RX compoſed of four ſmall ſcales or 
leaves, which appear to be the un- 
expanded petals of the flower. The 
ripe fruit is ſometimes brought to 


= 7s, and is marked at the top with 
the remains of the flower. It is about 
dhe ſize and of the ſhape of an olive, 
and contains under a thin blackiſh 
WE - ſhell, a hard kernel, of the ſame co- 
bour, with a deep longitudinal ſeam 
on the fide. The cloves are ſaid to be 
cured by drying them in the ſun, after 
they have been for ſome time expoſed 
to the ſmoak of a large fire. The 
largeſt and darkeſt coloured ones are 
the beſt, and thoſe which feel oily when 
preſſed ; another mark of their bein 

good 15, when on piercing them wit 


England under the name of anophyl- 
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a needle, a little liquid like oil oezes 
out. Thoſe that are of a light brown 
colour, have had their oil extracted 
from them. Cloves have a ſtrong, 
but ſomewhat agreeable ſmell, and 
a hot bitteriſh pungent taſte. They 
are one of the hotteſt, moſt pungent, 
and acrid of the aromatic clafs. 

They ſtrengthen the ſtomach and 
bowels very much, and are of uſe to 
expel wind from thoſe viſcera ; they 
are likewiſe uſeful in complaints of 
the nerves, and their eſſential oil is 
often added, as a correftor to purg- 
ing pills, and is very judieioufly 
given in purging horſe balls, for ſi- 
milar purpoſes. 


COACH-HORSE. __ that is 
uſed for the pur rawing a 
coach, chaiſe, — 2 a 
like nature. In chooſing one of this 
kind, for what is called the ſwift 
draught, let his ſhape be broad, 
tall, and well ſet, not groſs from a- 
bundance of fleſh, but large in bone, 
with a ſtrong neck, a broad breaſt, a a 
large chine, ſound and clean limbs, 
and tough hoofs. The large Enghh 
rage” are reckoned the beſt for 

is bufineſs, and next to them the 
Flemiſh. | | 

Coach-horfes ſhould he well dreſ- 
ſed twice a day at leaſt, and have 
their fill of hay and corn, and plenty 
of good litter. Fhey ſhould be waſh- 
ed, and walked about after violent 
exerciſe, and their beſt food at all 
times is ſweet hay, or well dried 
beans and oats, with now and then a 
little bean bread; the ſtrength of 
their ſhoes, and the galling of their 
harneſs ſhould be particularly attend- 
ed to; and their legs ſhould be kept 
clean, particularly the hindermoſt 
ones, and they ſhould be warmly 


cloathed. 
COACH- 
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COD 
COACHMAN's-OITMENT, is 


made in the following manner : 
Tak honey and green vitriol or 
copperas, of each a pound and 
a half, ſet them over a gentle 


fire in a pot, and mix them well 


together, by ſtirring them con- 
tinually till they boil, then take 
off the pot inftantly, and when 
It is grown half cold, put in an 
ounce of arſenic in powder, then 
ſet it on the fire again, and row 

it ſtirring till it boils, after whic 
ou may take it off the fire, and 
eep it ſtirring till it is quite 
cold, taking care to avoid as 
much as poſſible the noiſome 
vapours which will ariſe from it 

While cooling. 

It is a good ointment for ſore legs 


that are not gourdy, pains, mules 


clefts, and rat-tails. The manner 
of uſing it is, to rub the parts ſlight- 
Jy with a little once in two days, af- 
ter they have been ſhaved, and well 
rubbed with a wiſp. 


Cobs ſwelled. A malady in 
Horſes that comes by various cauſes, 
as wounds, blows, &c. Evil hu- 
mours, that corrupt the maſs of 
blood, ruptures, &c. For the cure, 

Take Goulard's extract of lead, 

half an ounce, and ſpring water 
half a pint, which ſhake well to- 
gether in a bottle, or other con- 
venient veſſel; _ 

Make ſott linen cloths wet in this 
lotion, and apply them to the part 
affected, renewing the application as 
often as the cloths grow dry, till 
ſuch time as the ſwelling abates; but 
if matter appears to be forming, it 
will be beſt to open the abſceſs, as 
ſaon as the contents are ripe for diſ- 
Ne with awinciſion Knife, and 
then heal it up with any gentle cool- 
mg ointment. 


COF 


COFFIN, or Hoor of a horſe, is 
all the horn that appears when his 
foot is ſet to the ground, and the 
coffin bone is to the foot as a hart or 
kernel, being quite overſpread and 
ſurrounded by the hoof, 
ſole, and is not to be perceived with- 
out ditficulty, when the ſole is quite 
taken away, it being covered on all 
ſides by a coat of fleſh, which hinders 
the bone from being ſeen. If in 
ſand cracks, quitters, &c. the mat- 
ter by being confined, injures the 
coffin bone, the, opening muſt be en- 
larged, the fungous fleſh cut away, 
and the actual cautery applied; after 
which, the bone ſhould be dreſſed 
with doſſils of lint dipped in tincture 
of myrrh, and the wound wich baſili- 
con, till it appears clean; and then 
the cure may be perfected by the ap- 
plication of ſome mild healing oint- 
ment, and keeping the part clean. 


COFFIN- JOINT, is where the 
paſtern joins the foot. When this 
Joint is by any accident ſtrained, or 
otherwiſe injured, a horſe frequently 
continues lame for a long time, with- 
out his owner being able to diſcover 
where the ſeat-of his malady lies, be- 
cauſe at firſt he does not favour it 
much upon bending the foot, only 
upon planting it on the ground, but 
in time there will grow ſuch a ſtiff- 
neſs in that joint, that he will only 
be able to touch the ground with his 
toe ; and it will be found immove- 
able when you try to ply it with the 
hand : the only method of — 
this ſtiffneſs, is, by bliſtering an 
firing, which will ſucceed in moſt 
caſes, unleſs the ſtiffneſs and contrac- 
tion has been of long ſtanding. 


COILING of the ſtud, Is the 
firſt making choice of a colt or young 
horſe for any ſervice, which by no 
means 


uſh, and 
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= means ought to be done too early, 
| for ſome horſes will ſhew their beſt 
mape at two or three years old, and 
RT loſe it again at four; while others 

will not ſhew their beſt ſhape till they 

are five, and ſometimes fix, but then 
they are ſure to keep it ever after- 
wards. Some again wilt be at their 
= prime for werking at five or ſix years 
of age, while others do not arrive at 
i till they are eight or nine. 


= COLD. The name of a diſeaſe 
to which animals of all denominati- 
ons, particularly horſes, are ſubject. 
Colds are occaſioned by preſpiration 
being cheeked or obſtructed, that is, 
WE the pores or outlets of the ſkin, are 
ſo far ſhut up and cloſed by the acti- 
on of cold or wet on the ſkin, that 
the perſpirable matter cannot paſs off 
Jas uſual, but is thrown back into the 
blood, which it ſoon vitiates and de- 
ES praves, and overloads the veſſels, af- 
tes the head, lungs, glands, and 
= other principal parts of the body. 
Every perſon 1s well acquainted with 


takes cold, and it would be both end- 
leſs and unneceflary to enumerate all 
WE the poſhble ways in which he might 
do it. The moſt uſual are riding a 
borſe hard till he is very hot, and 


— 5 then ſuffering him to cool too ſud- 
ﬀ. = devly ; removing a horle from a 
ly warm ſtable to a cold one; or ſud- 


denly taking his cloathing away; 
hence it is frequently ſeen that horſes 
We take violent colds after coming out 
of the hands of dealers, and by not 
being carefully rubbed down after 
coming off a journey, or from other 
brick exerciſe. | 

The ſigns of a horſe having taken 
cold are a cough, heavineſs, and dul- 


Wor leſs ſevere. The eyes are fre- 


many of the ways in which a horſe. 


neſs which affect him more or leſs” 
violently, as his complaint is more 


COL 


quently ' moiſt and watery; the ker- 
nels under the ears, and abont the 
jaws ſwell, a running at the noſe 
comes on, he rattles in his breathing, 
and when the diſorder is bad he will 
be feveriſh, work in his flanks, loath 
his meat, and refuſe his water. 
When theſe laſt ſymptoms are attend- 
ed with a ſcurvy mouth, coldneſs of 
the ears and feet, and an inward 
ſoreneſs, there 1s reaſon to appre- 
hend that he will have a dangerous 
fever. But when he coughs ſtrong- 
ly, ſnorts after it, pricks up his ears, 
moves briſkly in his ſtall, dungs, and 
ſtales freely, his ſkin feeling kindly, 
and his coat continuing ſmooth, there 
is no danger to be expected, nor will 
there be any occaſion for giving him 
any kind of medicines: but it will 
be proper to take away three pints, 
or two quarts of blood, and give 
him ſcalded bran, &c. with as muck 
warm water as he will drink, in 
order to render his blood thin, and 
prevent it from becoming ſizy. 

If with this treatment the diſorder 
ſhould increaſe, and he ſhould be- 
come hot, and refuſe his meat, you 
may take as much more blood from 
him as yon did the firſt time, if he 
is a ſtrong one, and if you are not 
ſatisfied without giving him medi- 
cines, I would have you avoid, as 
you would poiſon, giving him a far- 
rier's drench, which 1s generally 
compoſed of naſty heating powders, 
mixed up in a quart or more of 
ſtrong ale, which too often is the 
means of increaſing the fever to an 
alarming height, and beſides, palls 
the horſe's ſtomach by its loathſome- 
neſs. Inſtead, therefore, of ſuch 
medicines, | 

Infuſe two ounces of anniſeeds, 

with a dram of ſaffron, in a pint 
and a half of boiling water, pour 
off the clear, and diſſolve in it 

four. 
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be added four {| 
alla oil, this quanity may be 
taken every night; 
if there is no lever, you may 
im one of the following balls 
with a little nitre, or ſal pru- 
every day in his water or 
maſt, till the complaint gives way; 
and ſhould he be coftive, you muſt 
give him a little cream of tartar, diſ- 
lved in his water, or in ſome other 
manner, every day to keep him re- 
gular in that 5 | 
Tart of the freſh powders of an- 
niſeed, elicampane, liquorice, 
turmeric, and flowers of brim- 
ſtone, each three ounces, Spa- 
niſh juice four ounces, diſſolved 
in a ſufficient quantity of nioun- 
tain wine : faffron in powder, 
half an ounce, ſallad oil, and 
honey, each half a pound, oil 
of anniſeeds, half an ounce, 
make the whole of a proper 
conſiſtence with wheat flour, 
and give the fize of a pullet's 
egg morning and night. 


This ſimple and eaſy method of 


proceeding, with good nurfing, hot 
maſhes, Warm water, and cloathing, 
particularly about the head and 
throat, which promotes the running 


à the nofe, will in moſt inftances of 


ſadden colds, ſoon give effectual re- 
lief; and when the horſe feeds hear- 
tily, and ſorts after coughing, mo- 
derate exerciſe will greatly contri- 
Bute to his recovery. 

The ſealded bran ſhould be put in- 
to his manger, ſomewhat hotter than 
he can eat it, which will occaſion 
Him to hold his head over the manger, 
and receive the ſteam up his noſtrils, 
this will have a very great tendency 
to promote the running, and haſtens 
the cure. His manger ſhould be 
kept Clean by filling it with ſtraw 
and hay, well ſhook, ſprinked with 


four ounces of honey; to which 
nfuls of 


are of different ſhades of colour 


co 
water, and given him by little at 
time, for his breathing in this diſor- 
der taints the hay, and when that i: 

once done, he will not touch it. o 
a horſe that is groſs and loaded wiki 
fleſh, a rowel may ſometimes be ſer. 
viceable, and a gentle purge or two a 
will not be thrown away upon ſuch, 
when the diforder is removed. 1 


COLLAR. A part of the har. 
neſs of a draught horſe, made of 
leather and canvas, and ſtuffed with 


ſtraw or wool, to be put about the 
neck. 


COLOUR. I believe there 1 
hardly an author that has treated on 
the diſeaſes to which horſes are li- 
able, but what has given his opinion 
reſpecting the different diſpoſitions Wn 
which are in horſes of different co- 
lours, and though there is, perhaps, Wi 
nothing more fallacious, than « Wi 
judgment formed from that circum- Wn 
ſtance, yet it may not be amiſs to 
take notice of the moſt prevailing 
opinions on that head. 223 

Some authors tell us that dappled 
grey, the dark forrel, the brown bay, 
the roan with 2 dark head, and the 
fieabuten, or ſtarling colour, are the 
beſt ; others think the bay, the cheſ- Wl 
nut, the dappled grey, the brown Wl 
and the ſorrel are the principal co- Wa 
lours to be depended on: but, fer 
my own part, | think that colour u Wl 
of very little conſequence, any fur- 
ther than as it adds to the beauty of 
the horſe, and fo far it is undoubted- 
ly of great importance. Bay horſes 


from the lighteſt to the darkeſt, which 
almoſt looſes itſelf in the brown, only 
it appears more bright and — 
The bright bay is a very beauti 
colour, particularly when there 151 
black mane and tail, or a dark lift 
dewn the back. Dark bays have 
commonly 


| coL 
| f | ,mmonly their knees and paſterns 


Slack; and it is by no means un- 
54 2 that we ſee bay horſes 
it 


ich their whole limbs black, from 
beir knees and hocks downwards. 
rye bay is ſuppoſed to be one of the 
oeſt colours, and horſes of all the dif- 
eerent ſhades of bays are ſaid to 
prove generally good, unleſs they 
bave been accidentally ſpoiled while 
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eolts. The true cheſnut is general- 
iy of an uniform colour, without 
h WE ny ſhade or gradation, but his hairs 
are commonly of three different co- 


ours in different parts, that is, they 
rre light at the roots, dark in the 
middle, and of a pale brown at the 
extremities, which makes a very a- 
= zreeable mixture, and differs from 


n 7 the ſorrel inaſmuch as the mixture of 
che cheſnut is not to be perceived at 


any diſtance, whereas the hairs of the 
755 : orrel are frequently of ſeveral diſ- 
einct colours, among which the red, 
or fox-coloured is generally predo- 
WE minate. There are ſeveral gradati- 
ons of colour in the ſorrels and cheſ- 
nuts, as well as the bays, and there 
are many good horſes of both theſe 


„colours, but when the forrels have 
he too much white about their legs, 
the they have been noticed to prove more 
ef- WE tender footed than ſuch as are of a 
wi more uniform colour, and they are 
co- more delicate in their conſtitutions. 
for When a cheſnut horſe happens to be 


bald or party coloured, which ſome- 
"2 times happens, they are not much 


of HE prized, tor as cheſnuts are leſs fre- 
ad quently of various colours, than any 
eſes other, moſt people have an idea that 
our they are neither ſo good, nor fo 
ich WT Þeautiſul, when that uniformity of 
nly colour is by any accident deſtroyed. 


Brown hovſes are not eſteemed alto- 
gether ſo beautiful as the bay or cheſ- 
nut, but like them they have various 
gradations in their colour, from light 


COL 


to dark. Moſt of them have black 
manes and tails, and often their joints 
are likewiſe of a ruſty black colour. 
The generality of brown horſes grow 
gradually lighter about their bellies, 
and many dark brown horſes have 
light muzzles, but the moſt beauti- 
ful of this claſs are ſuch as happen 
to be finely dappled, though many 
of the plain brown horſes are ſtrong, 
and extremely ſerviceable. Shining 
jet black horſes that are well mark- 
ed, and have not too much white 
about them, are extremely beautiful, 
and many of them are of the firſt 
* for goodneſs. Greys are of 
veral denominations, but the da 
pled are accounted the beſt; t 
filver-grey is very beautiful, and 
ſometimes proves excellent, the iron- 
grey with a light mane and tail 
make a very good appearance, but 
they are accounted more tender ; the 
nutmeg-grey, where the dapple, and 
other mixtures, partake largely of 
the bay and cheſnut, are eſteemed 
very beautiful, and they moſt com- 
monly turn out hard and good. Roans 
are a mixture of various colours, 
among which the white is moſt con- 
ſpicuous, many of this claſs turn out 
much better than might be expected 
from their appearance, ſome are ex- 
ceeding good, and ſuch as have a 
goed deal of the bay, or nutmeg co- 
lour, are tolerably handſome. The 
ſtrawberry, reſembles the rom in 
many things, but is more like the 
ſorrel, being often marked with white 
on his face and legs, the bay mixture 
in the ſtrawberry is likewiſe of the 
higheſt tinge. Some of this ſort are 
both handſome, and of excellent qua- 
lities, but ſuch are ſomewhat rare to 
be met with. The fallow colour, 
the dun, and the cream colour, are all 
nearly allied, and many of them have 
a lift down their backs, with black 
mane 
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mane and tails, the mouſe-duh, and 
lead colour, are the moſt ordinary of 
this claſs, though ſometimes ſuch 
prove very ſerviceable. Few peo- 
ple fancy dun horſes. The fallow 
and roan colonred are frequently 
both good and handſome, particular- 
ly ſuch as have black manes and tails, 
and the other parts of their bodies 
inclined to the cheſnut. It would be 
endleſs, and uſeleſs to enumerate all 
the different varieties of colours 
which horſes are ſometimes of, thoſe 
before mentioned are the moſt ſtrik- 


ing and beautiful; though many fancy 


ſuch, when they ſee them, as have not 
been regularly deſcribed, for in the 
choice of a horſe, fancy is ſometimes 
too powerful for reaſon, and a very 
beautiful coloured horſe may ſome- 
times poſſeſs but few other valuable 
qualifications, while one that is ac- 
counted of a bad colour, ſhall prove 
that his colour is the only bad pro- 
perty belonging to him. 


COLT. A word in general which 
fignifies the young of the horſe kind, 
whether male or female, though for 
diſtinction ſake, the former is com- 
monly called a horſe colt, and the 
latter a filley. After the colts are 
foaled you may permit them to run 
along with the mares till about Mi- 


chaelmas, ſooner or later, as the 


cold ſeaſon comes on; they are then 


to be weaned; though ſome are for 


having them continue with the mares 
till the middle of November: alledg- 
ing, that the reaſon why ſome calts 
advance fo ſlowly, as hardly to be 
fit for ſervice before they are fix or 
ſeven years old, is, becauſe, they were 
not ſuffered to ſuck long enough, 
whereas, had they been permitted to 
ſuck through the winter, they would 
have been as ſtrong, and ſerviceable, 


lies ſhould be ſeparated after they are 


COL 


at four or five years of age, as they WW; 
otherwiſe are at eight. - 
Colts, when ſeparated from their 
dams ſhould have a convenient ſhed 
to run in, with a low rack and man- 
ger, for their hay and corn, which 
muſt be ſweet and good, and it will 
be uſeful to mix a little bran with 
their oats, to make them drink and 
keep their bodies regularly open. 
When the winter is ſpent, let them 
be turned-out into ſome dry ground, 
where the graſs, though plentiful, is 
ſhort and ſweet, and where there is 
good water that they may drink at 
pleaſure, for it is by no means neceſ- 
ſary that a colt ſhould fill his belly in | 
2 hurry, like a horſe that labours 
hard. The next winter they ſhould 
be taken into the houſe, and treated 
exactly in the ſame manner as your 
other horſes, but horſe colts and fll- 
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a year old. This method of treating 
them is to be followed every ſummer 
and winter, till they are to be broke, 
which may very well be done at 
three years of age, and it wall be 
a very eaſy thing to break them if 
the aforeſaid method of houſing them, 
has been attended to; for if you or- 
der them the ſecond year the ſame as 
other horſes, they will be ſo tame 
and gentle, that you need not be un- 
der any apprehenſion about their 
plunging, leaping, kicking, &c. for 
they will take the ſaddle quietly, 
without wanting any of that ridicu- 
lous beating and cowing, which we 
ſee ſo frequently put in practice, 
which, in effect is only ſpoiling them: 
for it is much better for the rider to 
bring them over by gentle uſage, 
and never correcting them but when 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, and then 
with judgment and moderation, than 
þy the contrary, and moiling them 

in 
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iin ploughed fields, * ways, or the 
like. When you go about breaking 
a colt, that has been managed in the 
manner above recommended, you 
will only need a common ſaddle, and 
a common caveſon on his noſe, ſuch 
as other horſes are ridden with, but 
it ſhould be well lined with double 
leather, and if you are inclined, you 
may put on his mouth a watering 
WE bit, without reins, only the head- 
= ſtall, and that only for a few days, 
after which, put on ſuch a bit as 
WE you intend he ſhall always be ridden 
wich, and be ſure not to wear any 
& ſpur, till ſome time after backing 
| him. 
In order to make him endure the 
{addle the better, endeavour to make 
it familiar to him by clapping it with 
your hand when it is on his back, by 
| ſtriking it, and ſwaying upon it, 
dangling the ſtirrups, rubbing them 
againſt his ſides, und making much of 
him, by which means you will ſoon 
bring him to be familiar with all 
things about him, and he will ſoon 
permit you to ſtraiten the crupper, 
faſten or looſen the girths, take the 
ſtirrups, and do whatever elſe is ne- 
ceſlary, Then, as to his going, 
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* when you have brought him to trot 
4 with the ſaddle obediently, waſh a 
ame trench of a full-mouth, and put it 
ge into his mouth, throwing the reins 


over the fore part of his ſaddle, ſo 
that he may have a full feeling of it, 
afterwards you may put on a mar- 
tingale, buckled at ſuch a length, 


ice, throws up his noſe; then take a broad 
em: piece of leather and put about his 
— neck, making the ends of it faſt; let 


the martingale paſs through a loop 
made in the loweſt part of the ſtrap, 
in ſuch a manner, that whenever he 
offers to duck, or throw- down his 
head, the caveſon, which is placed 


that he may but juſt feel it when he 


COL 
on the tender griſtle of his noſe, may 
puniſh him, and make him bring his 
head properly too. This will ſoon 
bring him to an abſolute rein, after 
which, ride him daily abroad, and 
whenever the rein or martingale 


grows lack, let them be tightened. 
See BACKING-a-COLT. 


COLT-EVIL. A diſeaſe in horſes 
known by a ſwelling in the ſheath, 
ard, and teſticles. The cure ſhould 
be begun by bleeding, and waſhing 
the parts clean with warm milk and 
water, after which they ſhould be 
anointed with ointment of elder, or 
adder's tongue. Sometimes this diſ- 
order is occaſioned in Young colts by 
their going along with mares before 
they are able to cover them, in this 
caſe uſe the following fomentation : 
Taxes wormwood, bay leaves, 
ſouthernwood, mallow leaves, 
elder fiowers, and agrimony, of 
each a handful, water, two gal- 
lons, boil the whole about 
twenty minutes, and then ſtrain, 
after which foment the parts 
with flannels wrung out of the, 
hot liquor, as warm as he can 
bear them to be applied, and he 
will ſoon find relief, 


COLTSFOOT. A plant that 
grows wild in clayey, and watery 
places, producing yellow flowers in 
February and March, which ſoon 
fall off, and are ſucceeded by large 
roundiſh leaves that are hairy be- 
neath. This plant ſtands recom- 
mended in moſt old authors, as being 
excellent in coughs, and other diſor- 
ders of the breaſt and lungs, both in 
man and beaſt, but in practice it is 


almoſt rejected. 


COLOCYNTH, 


APpPLz. 


or BirTER- 
A ſpecies of gourd, or 
cucumber, 


COM 


cucumber, which grows in Barbary. 
The fruit is about the fize of an 
orange, and its medulary part alone, 
when freed from the ſeeds and rind, 
is the part uſed in medicine. This 
is very light, white, ſpongy, com- 
poſed of membranous leaves, and of 
an extremely bitter, nauſeous, acrid, 
taſte. . It is one of the molt violent 
vegetable cathartics, and many of 
the moſt eminent phyſicians look up- 
on its uſe to be dangerous, while 
others recommend it not only as 
an efficacious purgative, but as an 
active alterative in all chronic caſes. 
This much is certain, that the bitter 
apple in a doſe of a few grains, acts 
ſo roughly, as to diſorder the whole 
body, and ſometimes it occaſions a 
diſcharge of blood. Many attempts 
have been made to correct its viru- 
lence by the addition of acids, aſtrin- 
gents, and the like, but theſe act no 
otherwiſe than by diminiſhing the 
ſtrength of the doſe. The only me- 
thod that can be taken to make it 
more mild, without diminiſhing its 
purgative qualities, is to grind it with 
ſugar, or ſome teſtaceous ſubſtance, 
which, without making any altera- 
tion in the nature of the medicine, 
ſerve to prevent its reſinous particles 
from cohering and ſticking upon the 
membranes of the inteſtines, ſo as to 
irritate, inflame, or corrode them. 


COMMENCING, or In1T1aT- 
ING a horſe, is putting him to the 
firſt leſſons, in order to break him. 


COMPRESSION, in the hoof of 
a horſe, is occafioned by the coronary 
bone puſhing againſt the nut bone, 
upon which it partly moves, and 
which having the ſame action as a 
common lever, takes for its fulcrum, 
the upper and fore part of the foot 
bone compreſſed, The nut bone, 


tendon of Achilles, as it 1s called, 


theſe tubercles ſuppurate, and at 


CON 
which it raiſes, puſhes againſt the 


and that tendon preſſes the fleſhy ſole 
againſt the horny one, all of which 
compreſſions being combined, bring 
on an inflammation of the fleſhy ſole, 
which ſoon ſpreads itſelf to all the ad- 
jacent parts. Reſt appears to be the 
only cute for this complaint, if it is 
cureable, and for that ptrpoſe the 
horſe ſhould be turned out into a low 
meadow, or other paſture that is 
moiſt and ſoft, and remain there till 
the above deſcribed ſymptoms are 
entirely removed. 


CONSUMPTION. A want of 
nouriſhment, or decaying of the bo- 
dy, particularly by a waſting of the 
muſcular fleſh. The ſeat of the true 
conſumption is in the lungs, and be- 
gins there with hard knots, or tu- | 
bercles, which increaſe and occaſion 
a cough. In a little time after, 
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length burſt, forming ulcers, which 
diſcharge a matter that cauſes all the 
difagreeable ſymptoms with which 
this complaint 1s attended, and too 
frequently renders the caſe deſperate. 
The firſt ſymptoms of a conſump- 
tion in horſes are a difficulty in breath- 
ing, attended with a harſh congh, 
frequent ſneezing, which is often fol- 
lowed by groaning, dullneſs, and wa- 
tery eyes, the ears and feet are al- 
moſt always hot. 'The flank move 
quicker than common, and the horſe 
ſeems uneaſy; - ſometimes there is 4 
running at the noſe, and the matter 
1 diſcharged that way is of 
a yellowiſh colour, and a very tough 
conſiſtence. When he is exerciſed 
but ever ſo little, he ſweats profule- 
ly, and has but very little appetite 
for hay, though that for corn ſtilt 
continues good. At times, thele 
ſymptoms, in à great meaſure, dis- 

appCcaty 
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48 appear, but the leaſt error in exer- 
ciſe, or feeding, brings them all on 
again, and then the poor animal 
continues alternately better and 
worſe, till death ſteps into his relief, 
and concludes the ſcene. Some horſes 
continue to look ſleek, notwithſtand- 
ing their fleſh is daily waſting ; others 
have a rough coat, and appear as if 
they had been ſurfeited. On diſſect- 
ing horſes that have died of this com- 
plain:, the ſoft fat 1s generally found 
to be all waſted, but the ſuety part 
remains undiminiſhed, and is yellow- 
er in proportion, as the horſe is lean 
when he dies. 

The ſame ſymptoms are common 
to ſuch horſes as have large abſceſſes 
formed in their bowels, or any of the 
other viſcera. | 

When a thick yellow matter is diſ- 
charged from the noſe, at the ſame 
time the horſe grows very thin, ſweats 
profuſely, and heaves violently in the 
flanks, and has a ſhort rattling cough, 
there 1s little room to hope for a 
cure. But if the horſe is young, the 
matter thrown out of his noſe whitiſh, 
or watery, and only diſcharged now 
and then, the hope of obtaining re- 
lief is better founded, and indeed 
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uſe of che means adapted to remove 
the complaint, though notwithſtand- 
ing the ſymptoms may put on a fa- 
vourable appearance, the recovery 
will always remain doubtful till it is 
thoroughly effected; a relapſe will 
be caſily brought on, and a natural 
weakneſs, which it is not in the 
power of art to relieve, will for the 
moſt part be the conſequence. 

Hot fiery horſes that are very ac- 
tive at firſt ſtarting, but are guickly 
tired, are the moſt frequent ſubjects 
of this diforder. The tubercles on 
the lungs may, and frequently do, re- 
main quiet and inactive, for a confi- 


there is every encouragement to make 


CON 


derable tinge, without producing any 
other of the foregoing ſymptoms, 
except the dry cough, and if theſe 
can by any means be diffolved, or 
prevented from ſuppurating,- a cure 
will be effected. In order to do this, 
it will de adviſeable to bleed fre- 
quently, and in' ſmall quantities at 
a time, pectoral medicines may like- 
wiſe be given occaſionally, to palli- 
ate the moſt troubleſome ſymptoms, 
but the diſſolution of the tubercles 
will only be effected by mercurial 
and antimonial alteratives. For this 
purpoſe, 

Take two drams of calomel, and 
mix it well with half an ounce 
of the conſerve of hips, or roſes. 

This ball may be given the laſt 

thing at night, and repeated as fre- 
quently as can be without bringing 
on a purging or ſalivation; and if a 
moderate evacuation by the anus ap- 
pears neceſſary, you may now and 
then interpoſe a gentle purge. 

The following powder ſhould like- 
wiſe be given every night and morn- 
ing, to the amount of an ounce or 
an ounce and a half, for a doſe: 

Take the crocus of antimony 
finely powdered, gum guaia- 
cum, and ſalt petre, of each 
half a pound; 

Or, 

Take cinnabar of antimony, one 

pound, gum guazacum, and ſalt 

petre, of each half a pound, 
grind them well together, and 
give him an ounce of the com- 
poſition twice a day, taking care 
at the ſame time to let him have a 
little ſcalded bran, or ſomething 
of a like nature frequently. 

But if you have an opportunity, 

let the horſe be turned out to ſpring 
graſs, or what is beiter, into ſalt 
marſhes ; which wi frequently prove 
more falutary, and cfe a cure ſoon- 
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bound in proportion. 


CON 
er than any medicines that can be 
given him: for the herbage is one of 
the beſt correctors of the blood and 
Juices, and the open air and free ex- 
exciſe are at the ſame time of infimte 
ſervice, That ſort of a conſumpti- 
on called an atrophy is attended with 
but little cough, but the fleſh waſtes 
daily, and the horſe appears hide 
The nature 
of this complaint, and the treatment, 
are both the ſame as the real con- 
ſumption, and if the medicines ſhould 
be thought of too high a price, or 
the horſe ſhould be but of little value, 
their places may be ſupplied by tar- 
water, which may prove a very ſa- 


lutary medicine, and of the utmoſt 
ſervice to thick winded horſes. 


CONSERVES, are compoſed of 
recent vegetable matters, and ſugar, 
beaten together into one uniform 
maſs. On account of the great quan- 
tity of ſugar contained in all con- 
ſerves, it is obvious that they are 
only uſed as auxiliaries to other more 
efficacious drugs. Rofemary, laven- 
der, orange, and lemon peels are the 
beſt ſubſtances to make conſerves of; 
as a uſeful doſe may be given of 
them. But mucilaginous ſubſtances, 
when mixed with ſugar, become glu- 
tinous, aſtringents become ſoft, bit- 
ters are in every reſpect unkit for the 

urpoſe, and lightly flavoured vege- 
tables ſoon ſpoil, ſo that none of theſe 
deſcriptionsare proper for the purpoſe. 

The general rules for che right 


making of conſerves are few and 


ſimple, viz. leaves are to be clean 
ou * * . 

picked from their ſtalks, flowers are 

to be ſeparated frem their cups; and 


8 v. hen the flowers, or leaves are pro- 


perly prepared, they muſt be beat to 
an uniform maſs in à marble mor- 
tar, with about three times their 
weight of fine ſug ar. As lor their 


larly in ſuch as have a tendency ti * 


from theſe dreadtul complaints, that 
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uſes they will be found in the various 
preſcriptions which are interſperſed 


through this work. h F 

CONTRAYERVA. The root of 
a plant which was firſt brought imo Wl 
Europe about the year 1581, by Sir Wl 
Francis Drake. It is found in Peru, 
and other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt. Wa 
Indies; there are two ſorts of it, but 3 


that which is commonly brought to 
us, is about an inch or two long, 
half an inch thick, full of knot, 
ſurrounded on all fides with nume. 
rous long tough fibres, moſt of which 
are loaded with ſcaly knobs of a red- 
diih-brown colour, on the outfide, 
and white within. It is the tuberous 
parts of theſe roots, which are th: 
ſtrongeſt, and theſe alone ſhould be 
choſen for uſe : they have an agree. 
able aromatic ſmell, a rough bitte 
penetrating taſte, and when chewed, 
they give out a ſweetiſh acrimoni 
ous juice. They are diaphoretic 
and antiſeptic, but though taken i 
conſiderable quantities, they do noi 
produce much heat. 2 

Contrayerva is an uſeful! mediciu 
in all feveriſh diſorders, but particu- 
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putridity. It may be given to ti 
quantity of half an ounce twice oe 
three times a day. 


CONVULSIONS. Horſes | 


other animals are no more 'exemp'l : 


the human ſpecies, for whenever 
there is exceſſive pain, in any of ti: 
nervous, parts, as the tomach, gut» 
and tendinous parts of the limbs 
convulſions will be the conſequenc'i 
Thus it is no uncommon thing to ſe 
horſes convulſed in the gripes and 
ſtranguary, When the nervous Parr 
of the guts and bladder are affect 
with violent pain and inflammatiot 


Wound 
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, . Wounds in the feet ſometimes occaſi- 
on convulſions, particularly when 
the tendons in thoſe parts are pinched 
or bruiſed. Horſes are likewiſe ſub- 
WT ject to diſorders of this kind, from 
an over fullneſs of blood, but this is 
eaſily removed, as are thoſe twitch- 
ings that ariſe from a plenitude in the 
WE ſtomach, &c. or from having the guts 
WF too much diſtended with aliment, 
or plugged up with hardened excre- 
ments. 
== From convulſions of the ſtomach, 
| and other principle viſcera, is ſuppol- 
ed to ariſe that dreadful and deplor- 
able diſeaſe, the locked jaw, or an 
inability to open, or indeed to have 
the mouth forced open by any thing 
leſs than very violent means, ſo as to 
= the animal either food or phyfic, 
ut I think this diſorder might be 
traced to affections of other parts, 
very remote from thoſe laſt mention- 
ed, though in a matter that is ſo very 
little underſtood, I ſhall not venture 
to hazard a poſitive opinion, but pro- 
ceed to give the ſymptoms which are 
commonly attendant on it. When a 
horſe is ſeized with this diſorder, his 
head is frequently raiſed with his noſe 
towards the rack, his ears are prick- 
ed up, aud his tail cocked, and he 
appears ſomewhat like a hungry horſe 
that is looking eagerly for hay to be 
put down before him, or like a high 
{pirited horſe, when he is put on his 
mettle, inſomuch that ſuch as are 
unuſed to ſee a horſe in this fituation, 
are difficultly convinced that an 
thing of moment is the matter wit 
him, till more alarming ſymptoms 
come on, which 1s ſoon the caſe, and 
his neck grows ſtiff, cramped, and 
almoſt immoveable, and if he conti- 
nues to live but a few days after the 
attack, as is ſometimes the caſe, 
large knots will ariſe on ſeveral parts 


of it, and all the muſcles, both be- 
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fore and behind will be put ſo much 

on the ftretch, and contracted in ſo 

violent a manner, as to give him the 

appearance of being nailed or fixed 

immoveably to the pavement, with 
his legs ſtiff, wide, and ſtraddling, 

his ſkin drawn fo tight on all parts of 
his body, that it is next to impoſſible 

to move it, and if he is made to try 

to walk, he 1s ready to fall at every 

ſtep, unlels the greateſt care 1s taken 
to prevent it: his eyes become ſo 
fixed, as to give him a deadneſs in 
his look, he ſnorts and ſneezes often, 
and pants continually for breath till 
he drops down dead, which generally 
happens in a few days, if relief is 
not obtained. 

Horſes that are young, that is from 
three to ſive years of age, are the 
moſt liable to be attacked by this diſ- 
order, and large draught horſes are 
more frequently the ſubjects than ſad- 
dle horſes. I believe that worms, or 
bots in the ſtomach, frequently give 
riſe to this diſorder, but it is owing 
more frequently to other cauſes, 
which it is ſometimes impoſſible to ar- 
rive at a knowledge of, even by diſ- 
ſection after death. But as it will, 
in order to the cure, be eſſential to 
know whether vermin in the inteſtines 
are the cauſe or not, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to remark, that when they are 
the cauſe, the diſtemper attacks ſud- 
denly, and without any previous no- 
tice, and when the ſymptoms put on 
the alarming appearance deſcribed 
above, there is little hope to be en- 
tertained of a cure being effected: 
but when the mouth is ſo far free, as 
to admit of a medicine being given, 
or that he is able to lick up a little 
bran, or drink a little gruel, &c. he 
perhaps may recover, though even 
then, the caſe is very doubtful. In 
other caſes the ſymptoms come on 
more gradually, a horſe firſt C - 

oles 
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loſes his ſtomach, grows weak and 
diſpirited, and blows very ſhort when 
exerciſed, though ever ſo gently : 
and though this ſpecies of the difor- 
cer advances more flowly than that 
which proceeds from bots, &c. yet it 
is equally dangerous, as it is too ſel- 
dom noticed till the caſe is too bad to 
admit of a cure. If, however, a 
horſe is ſeized ſuddenly, it will be 
proper to give him, without loſs of 
time, if his mouth remains ſufficiently 
open, a ball compoſed of three 
drams of calomel, with the ſame 
quantity of ginger, made into a pro- 
per conſiſtence, with conſerve of 
roſes, or hips; and waſh it down with 
three or four hornfuls of the following 
infuſion: 

Ta kB penny royal and rue of each 
two los handfuls, cammomile 
flowers, one handful, aſſafœtida, 
and caſtor, of each half an ounce, 
ſaffron and Spaniſh juice of each 
two drams; let theſe ingredients 
be infuſed in a gallon of boiling 
water, till it is nearly cold, and 
then let all the liquid part be 
ſtrained off for uſe. 

The ſame doſe that was given after 
the ball, may be repeated three or 
four times in the day, if he can ſwal- 
low it, and the following liniment, 
may be well rubbed into the parts 
where the contraction appears ſtrong- 
3 ä 

TAKE nerve ointment four ounces, 
ointment of marſhmallows ſix 
ounces, flour of muſtard, oil of 
bays, and oil of amber, of each 
two ounces, and with a ſufficient 
quantity of camphorated ſpirits 
of wine to make it into a thin 
liniment. 

If the jaws are violently locked, 
and nothing can be given inwardly, 
it will be better to try warm emolli- 
ent fomentations, with ſtrong, and 
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often repeated frictions, than leave "7 
the horle to a certainty of periſhing, Fi 
When convulſions ariſe from ex 
ternal cauſes, ſuch as ſprains, wounds, mY 
bruiſes, &c. the mercurial ball wil 
not only be unneceflary but hurtful, as 
Inſtead thereof, the horſe ſhould be 
bled plentifully, if he is in good con. 
dition, otherwiſe more ſparingly, and 
afterwards give him the following W 
nervous ball ; 8 
Take aſſaſœtida, and Ruſſia caſtor, 
of each two drams, valerian roo: 
powdered, one ounce, and make 


part, ſhould be well fomented fre- 
quently with flannels, wrung out af 
a hot decection of any emollient herb 
that can be procured, and afterwards Way 
be covered with a poultice of the ſame ü 
nature. If the diforder ariſes from 
hardened excrements, plugging up Wn 
the inteſtines, which ſometimes is the i 

caſe, let him in the firſt place, under- Wl 
go the operation of backraking, ai- 
ter which let plenty of emollient 
glyſters be thrown up, till ſuch time 
as his dung comes away ſoft, and Wl 
with eaſe, Nis diet ſhould be ſcalded i 
bran, or boiled barley, till he ha Ws 
been thoroughly emptied, and if he | 

was to continue the uſe of them ſome bn 

time after it would not be amiſs, for 


the whole into a ball, with ho- Vie 
ney, or oil of amber, this quan- Way 
tity may be given for a doſe, 0 
two or three times a day. 5 bo. 
And the bruiſed, or otherwiſe hurt 2 


fear of a return, which frequently ; 4 


happens, when ſuch as have been WW 
thus affected, are put too ſoon after Wn 
their recoveay to a hard dry diet. 


COOLERS. Aclaſs of medicines 
which are of great uſe in all inflam- 
matory and acrid complaints, they 
are.very numerous, but nitre is the 
principal among them, and in moſt 


caſes may be uſed in the ſtead of au) 
others, 


others, but where that is not the caſe, 


others more proper for the purpoles 
will be recommended. 


COPPERAS, or Green ViTR1- 
ol, is a preparation of iron, and has 
moſt of the properties common to 
that mineral, in other forms, but the 
pure parts ſhould only be uſed in me- 
= dicine. The oil of vitriol was for- 
BZ merly procured from this, but now 
ſulphur is univerſally employed for 
chat purpoſe. The oil, or acid of 
WL vitriol, retards fermentation and pu- 

trefaction, but not in ſo great a de- 
gree as the marine and nitrous acids 
do. When it is largely diluted with 

vater, or ſome other proper vehicle, 
it is uſed for preventing a putrefac- 
EE tive diſpoſition, abating heat, quench- 

ing thirit, ſtrengthening the ſto- 
mach, &c. The oil is ſometimes 
made uſe of as a cauſtic, and has much 
os ſame effect as aquafortis, which 
ee. 


CORDIALS, are a claſs of medi- 
eines of very great extent, as things 
of quite oppoſite natures may ſome- 
times prove cardiack, by relieving 
the ſame ſymptoms when produced by 
oppoſite cauſes. To underſtand their 
mode of operating on the animal 
frame, it is neceſſary to conſider that 
a languor or faintineſs muſt be the 
effect of any thing that oppreſſes, as 
well as of what exhauſts the vital 
powers; and that whatever retards 
= tie progreſs of the vital principle, 
or is an impediment to its influence, 
produces the ſame effects as any thing 
that occaſions a diminution of it does. 
In both theſe caſes medicines of quite 
7 2 natures produce ſimilar ef- 
= fects, by adding to the force of the 
fibres; thus, under ſome circum- 
{tanges, a glaſs of cold water acts as 
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a cordial, by ſtimulating the fibres; 
and rouſing them to action. And at 
other times, warm medicines, or aro- 
matic and ſpirituous liquors, are uſed 
as cordials, and produce the ſame ef- 
fects. But in general, by cordial, 
we underſtand ſuch preparations as 
by their warm and active parts imme- 
diately on being received into the ſto- 
mach, exhilarate and reſtore ſtrength. 


CORIANDER. An umbelliferous 
plant with finely divided leaves, the 
lowermoſt of which very much reſem- 


ble parſley, The leeds are of a pale 


yellowiſh brown colour, and ſtriated, 
It is a native of Italy, but is culti- 
vated in ſome parts of England, It 
is an annual, flowers in June, and 
ripens its ſeeds in Auguſt. The leaves 
have in a flight degree an aromatic 
ſmell, mixed with a larger portion of 
what 1s offenſive. The ſeeds when 
freſh, are alſo diſagreeable, but by 
drying they become very grateful to 
the ſmell and to the taſte, they are 
moderately warm and pungent. 'They 
are generally uſed as warm ſtoma- 
chics, or to diſperſe wind, &c. from 
the ſtomach and bowels. Sometimes 
they are uſed as correctors to cathar- 
tic or purging medicines, 


CORK, or Corx1nc of a ſaddle. 
The pieces to which the bolſters are 
made faſt, ſo called from having been 
tormerly made of cork, 


CORNERS, or Ax LES of the 
volt, are the extremities of the four 
lines of the volt, when you work in 
the ſquare, 


CORNER-TEETH of a horſe, 
are the four teeth that are placed be- 
twixt the middle teeth and the tuſhes, 
being two above and two below, on 

each 
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each fide of the jaw, which ſhoot out 
hen the horſe is four years of age, 
or four years and a half. 


CORONET, or CroxtrT ol a 
horle's foot, is that part on the very 
top of it where the hair grows, and 
falls down upon the hoof ; the coro- 
net ſhould not be raiſed more than 
the hoof, for if it makes a ridge, or 
riſes higher than it, moſt judges ſup- 
poſe it to be a ſign that the foot is 
dried up, or that there are a nume- 
rous train of humours in the adjacent 
parts, which may occaſion the crown 
ſcab, and other ſores to which the part 
in queſtion is expoſed. 


CORRECTIONS, and Her ps tor 
a horſe, are ſeveral, and of great 
uie, It onght to be obſerved by every 
one that pretends to horſemanſhip, 
that there are at leaft the following 
ſeven helps to puniſh him for the dif- 
erent faults which he may happen to 
commit in his leſſons: 

Firſt, the voice; which, when 
fweet or ſoſt, and unaccompanied 
with cheriſhing, is helpful, but when 
rough, and menacing, or accompa- 
nied with ſtrokes, and threatening 
language, is a correction. 

Second, The rod or whip, which, 
In ſhaking, is a help, but in ſtriking 
a ſevere correction. 

Third, The bit, which may be 
made either a help, or a correction, 
at pleaſure, by a judicious rider. 

Fourth, The calves of the rider's 
legs, which being laid gently to the 
horſe's fides, are helps, but when 
ſtruck hard, and both together, are 
corrections, as giving warning that 
the ſpurs will ſoon follow if an 
amendment is not ſoon made. 

Fifth, The ftirrup and ſtirrup-lea- 
ther, which are helps when thruſt 
forward with a quich motion, but 
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corrections when ſtruck againſt the 
back part of the ſhoulder, 

Sixth, The ſpur, which is helpful 
when gently uſed, in any motion that 
requires quickening, and ſpeed, whe- 
ther on or above the ground, but the 
moſt ſeyere correction that can be 
given, when {ſtruck with violence 
into the ſide, on the commiſſion of a 
fault. | 

Seventh, 'The ground, or road, 
which 15 pleaſant when plain, ſmooth, 
and ſoft to the tread, but painful and 
fatiguing when rough, deep, and 
uneven ; in which caſe, it is ſome- 
times made uſe of to bring a horſe 
that is reſtiff and unruly to a ſenſe of 
his duty. | 


COSSET, a colt, &c. taken from 
the dam, and brought up by the 
hand. 


COSTIVENESS in horſes pro- 
ceeds from various cauſes, but moſt 
frequently from being over exerciſed, 
eſpecially in hot weather, which by 
increaſing the perſpiration too much, 
is apt to diveſt the blood of its ſerum, 
and occaſion that preternatural heat 
and dryneſs which 1s always an atten- 
dant on coſtiveneſs in theſe animals. 
Coſtiveneſs, it is true, may ſometimes 
be occaſioned by an oppoſite, or at 
leaſt different cauſe, namely, from 
ſtanding too long at dry meat without 
graſs, or other cleanſing diet, and 
having but a moderate ſhare of freſh 
air and exerciſe, or having their ex- 
erciſe in an irregular manner. When 
coſtiveneſs proceeds from one or other 
of theſe cauſes, it requires no great 
{kill to remove it, if the cure is at- 
tempted in time: but horſes are ſome- 
times troubled with a coſtiveneſs, 
which appears to be habitual, and is 
far more difficult to remove. In the 
fir ſt of theſe caſes, as I before Es 
ed, 
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>d; the cure is by no means difficult, 
s it only confiſts in giving him an 
opening diet for ſome time, with the 
addition of ſome gentle mild purga- 
tives, if the other is not equal to the 
tak of removing the complaint. In 
—_:hc ſecond caſe, where coftiveneſs 
proceeds from want of proper air and 
We xerciſe, and an opening or cooling 
iet, it is no leſs eafily remedied by 
making uſe of proper aperitives, ſuc 
as Glauber's ſalts, and lenitive elec- 
WS tury, in the proportion of fix ounces 
of the former, to four of the latter, 
== difolved in warm ale, or any other 
convenient vehicle, and repeated once 
a day, or oftener, if there ſhould be 
occaſion, till the horſe's body appears 
ſo thoroughly opened, as to be able 
to do without any thing of the kind, 
But that deſcription of coſtiveneſs, 
= which appears to be habitual to the 
conſtitution, though it moſt common- 
ly attacks the beſt of horſes, is of all 
others the moſt difficult to be remov- 
ed. Indeed, it ſeldom appears neceſ- 
ſary to endeavour at bringing ſuch in- 
to a contrary habit, for where there 
is this propenfity to go for a length of 
time without a diſcharge of the bo- 
8 dily excrements, and the horſe at the 
ſame time, appears to be in perfect 
health, very little inconvenience can 
ariſe from ſuch a circumſtance, and 
it is obſerved that ſuch horſes are able 
to endure more fatigue and labour 
than ſuch as are of a different tempe- 
rament. It is, however, neceſſary to 
give horſes that are thus inclined, an 
5 opening diet at all times, and fre- 
- quently a little gentle phyſic; for if 
t this tendency to be coſtive ſnould by 
. any accident happen to increaſe to a 
. great degree, and produce ill effects, 
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8 ſuch as heat, dryneſs of the body, 
5 mangy eruptions on the ſkin, and a 
e ſtaring coat, it will perhaps be dif- 


ticult to remove them; whereas, had 
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an emollient opening diet been made 


uſe of, with now and then a doſe 
of gentle cooling phy ſic, nothing of 
this kind would perhaps have taken 
place. - 


. .COUGH. A violent expulſion of 
ſomething offenſive from the bronchia 
of the lungs, by means of a convul- 
five force in them, attended with a 
ſtrong expiration. No diſorder gives 
more perplexity to the farrier than a 
ſettled cough, for no diſorder is pro- 
duced by a greater variety of cauſes, 
and without theſe can be diſtinguiſhed 
with ſome degree of accuracy, it wilt 
be in many caſes uſeleſs to exhibit me- 
dicines, as they may be productive of 
more miſchief than benefit. The two 


principal diſtinctions in coughs, are 


the moiſt and the dry; the former of 
them being attended with a diſcharge 
from the noſe, and the latter being 
deftitute of any ſuch diſcharge. Some- 
times a cough is brought on by ill 
treatment for other diſeaſes, in which 
caſe it ſoon becomes habitual, and. 
not unfrequently degenerates into an 
aſthma, or produces a broken wind. 
If it proceeds from tubercles, or 
knots in the lungs, or from an ab- 
ſceſs there, it ſeldom occaſions the 
horſe much trouble or uneaſineſs while 
he remains at reſt, but when he is 
performing any hard exerciſe, it 15 
very teaſing. If the cough is occa- 
ſioned by a ſchirrous or unſound liver, 
it will be ſhort and haſky, the flanks, 
will be continually in motion, the 
mouth, lips, and eyes will appear 
yellowiſh, the dung will be whitiſh, 
and the urine high coloured; the 
horſe will be frequently thirſty, and. 
always languid and indolent; in this 
caſe, if the cough is of long ſtanding, 
or if a collection of matter is formed. 
in the liver, it will be idle to expect 
a cure. Sometimes a cough is broughe 
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Motion in thoſe parts, to expel ye 
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on by a violent cold obſtructing the 
perſpiration, and determining the 
perſpirable matter in too great quan- 
tities to the glands of the windpipe, 
or the lungs, where it brings on an 
irritation, and excites a convulſive 


peccant matter, Worms frequently 
occaſion a cough ; and the teeth, par- 
ticularly the tuſhes, while they are 
cutting, oftentimes do the ſame, 
When a dry cough is occaſioned by 
a cold in narrow cheſted horſes, and 
is not of long ſtanding, it is ſeldom 
a very alarming ſymptom, though it 
muſt be allowed that when a cough of 
this kind remains a long time after 
the other ſymptoms of a cold are gone 
off, 1t 1s a ſtrong indication that all 
is not right within, particularly if 
there is a great loſs of fleſh, and 
ſtrength at the ſame tine. 

When teething is the cauſe of a 
cough 1n colts, bleeding in moderate 
quantities is frequently very ſervice- 
able, and ſo are warm maſhes. If the 
cough is occaſioned by worms, no- 
thing but their deſtruction will re- 
move it; and indeed it 1s the ſame 


| Caſe, let what will be the original 


cauſe, for till that is done away, it 
would be madneſs to expect the ef- 
fe& to ceaſe. 

If the cough has been of ſome 
ſtanding, attended with loſs of appe- 
tite, waſting of fleſh, and great weak- 
neſs, a conſumption 1s to be dreaded. 
But when the cough proceeds from 
tough viſcid phlegm, ſtuffing up the 
veſſels of the lungs, his flanks will 
have a quick motion, and he will 
breathe quick, but not very laboriouſ- 
ly, or like one that is broken wind- 
ed, and ſometimes when he coughs, 
he will throw out of his mouth or 
noſe, large pieces of white jphlegm, 


_ eſpecially after drinking, likewiſe 
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after being ſmartly exerciſed, ant 
this diſcharge generally gives the 
creature very great relief, and is an 
indication that the complaint may be 
removed by proper care and atten, 
tion. The mode of treating a hor 
under theſe circumſtances 1s as fol. 
lows : 

If he is fall fleſh let a moderats 
quantity of blood be taken. away; 
the following day let him have two or 
three maſhes of ſcalded bran, and in th 
evening give him the following ball: 

Take of calomel well prepared 

and levigated, two drams, and 
an ounce of diapente or liquo- 
rice powder, which make into: 
ball, with a ſufficient quantiyÞ 
of honey. 

Let this quantity be given him two 
nights together, taking care to keep 
him dry and moderately warm, and 
letting him have warm water to drink, 
ſoftened with bran, which may like- 
wiſe be given him for manger meat 
during the time he is taking the ball. 
The morning after he has taken the 
ſecond doſe of calomel, let a com- 
mon warm purge be given him, 
which ſhould be repeated every five 
or fix days till he has taken three 
doſes, and fix of the mercurial balls 
two being given him before each I 

urge in the manner above directed. 
. 4 the time he is taking theſe 
medicines, the following drink may 
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be given to the quantity of a quart! cl 
every morning, to prevent any bad by 
eſtects that might otherwiſe be occa- ſa 
ſioned by the mercurial: in 

Tat ſhavings of guaiacum wood, ar 


half a pound, raiſins of the ſun, 

four ounces, coltsfoot a large 
handful, liquorice root ſliced. or 
half an ounce, ſpring water three Ty 
uarts, in which boil the ingre- of 
| wa till one third is waſted ed 
then lic 
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then pour off the decoction, and 
diſſolve in it four ounces of ho- 


ney. 
After this method has been purſued 
for ſome time, one of the following 
balls may beginevery morning, and 
will greatly facilitate the eure: 
Take cinnabar of antimony, fix 
ounces, gum ammoniac, galba- 
num, and aſſafœtida, of each two 
ounces, ſaffron, half an ounce, 
and with a ſufficient quantity of 
honey make the whole into a 
maſs, and that into twelve balls. 
Great care muſt be taken te give 
the horſe a proper quantity of exer- 
Ciſe, in a free open air, and his diet 
ſhould likewiſe be ſtrictly regulated. 
The quantity of hay which he was 
uſed to eat while well ſnould be di- 
miniſhed, given him but by little at 
a time, and ſprinkled with water, 
and his allowance of corn and water, 
ſhould be given him in the ſame man- 
ner. See ASTHMA and CONSUMP=- 
TION, 


COUNTER of a horſe. That 
part of his forehand which is betwixt 
the ſhoulder and under the neck, 


COUNTERPOISE. The liberty 
of the action, and ſeat of a horſe- 
man, which he ſo regulates, that let 
the horſe make whatever motions he 
will, the rider's body does not in- 
cline more to one fide than the other, 
but continues in the middle of the 
ſaddle reſting equally on the ſtirrups, 
in order to give the horſe the proper 
and ſeaſonable aids, or corrections. 


COUNTERTIME, is the defence 
or reſiſtance of a horſe that inter- 
rapts his cadence, and the meaſure 
of his manage, and may be occaſion- 
ed either by a bad rider, or the ma- 
licious diſpoſition of the horſe. 


COU 
COUNTER-MARKED. When 


a horſe's teeth are made hollow in an 
artificial manner, by a farrier's gra- 
ver, and a falſe mark is made in the 
hollow place, in imitation of the eye 
of a bean, with an intent to make 
him appear no more than fix years 
old, and thereby conceal his real age, 
he is ſaid to be counter-marked. 


COUNTESS's-OINTMENT, is 
made as follows: 


BoiL a pound of honey, and half 
a pint of brandy in a clean glaz- 
ed pot, over a gentle fire, con- 
tinually ſtirring it till the two 
ingredients are thoroughly in- 
corporated, then add verdigreaſe, 
borax, white vitriol, and galls, 
reduced to a fine powder and fift- 
ed, of each two ounces, and boil 
the whole again over a gentle 
fire, till all the ingredients are 
thoroughly mixed together, af- 
ter which let it cool, and keep 
it for ule. 

It is an excellent ointment for ſcab- 
bed heels, and various other com- 
plaints of the ſkin, for all of which 
1t will be recommended, when they 
come to be treated of in the courſe of 
the work. | 


COUP-DE-BRIDLE, or ebril- 
lade, 1s a check of the bridle, which 
the rider, gives to the horſe, by a 
jerk of one rein, when he refuſes to 
turn, A coup-de-bridle differs from 
a ſaccade in this, that the latter is a 
jerk made with both reins at the ſame 
time. Moſt people confound theſe 
two words under the general name of 
a check, or jerk of the bridle, and 
indeed the difference is not very 
great, for it is always a chaſtiſement, 
and the uſe of it is now almoſt baniſh- 
ed from the academies. 

COURSE 
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COURSE, or Rc. A word 
which, though not much uſed in the 


manage, ſignifies upon other occaſi- 
ons, a gallop at full ſpeed. 


CRAB's-CLAWS. The black 
tips of the claws of ſea crabs are le- 
vigated, and uſed as an abſorbent, 
under the name of prepared crab's 
claws. They are given to horſes 
ſometimes as ſweetners of the blood, 
and juices of the ſtomach, and are 
uſeful in all caſes where the appetite 
appears depraved and vitiated. From 
their abſorbent quality they are like- 
wiſe ſerviceable in looſeneſſes. 


CRAMP. A convulſive contrac- 
tion of the muſcles and tendons in 
any part of an animal body. It 1s 


known that a horſe has got this diſ- 


temper by his being ſuddenly ſo ſtiff, 
that the whole ſtrength and weight of 
a man will not be able to bow, or 
bend the affected member, and by 
his being as ſuddenly well again as 
he was lame. Sometimes it will ſeize 
upon his neck, back, and reins, and 


from thence ſpread itſelf all over his 
body, when this is the caſe, what- 


ever it may proceed from the ant- 
mal's head and neck will fland all 
awry, his ears erect, his eyes will 
appear ſunk, hollow, and contracted, 
nis mouth dry and parched, and his 
back will be drawn up in an arched 
manner, like that of a camel. 


The method of cure conſiſts in giv- 


ing him ſomething to make him ſweat, 
as ſpeedy as poſſible, and loading 
him with warm cloaths, The follow- 
ing liniment may lkewiſe be rubbed 
into the affected parts twice or three 

umes a day: 
Fax oll of peter, oil of amber, 
and oil of Exeter, each equal 


— parts, mix them and keep them 


for uſe. 


under the hoof itſelf, for which rex 95 
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CRAPUDINE, or TarADU upon 
the coronet, is an imperfection in a 
horſe's foot, of a very bad nature, 
being an ulcer on the top of that 
part, which diſcharges a ſharp filthy 
matter, that by its acrimon 74 up 
the horn beneath the part where the MW 
tread is made, and make a kind of i 
groove or hollow, quite down to the 
ſhoe. Care ſhould be taken to ge 
ſuch wounds and bruiſes on the core. 
net as are likely to occafion any thing WW 
of this kind, well as ſoon a poſſible; AE 
and for this purpoſe, nothing can be 
more conducive than keeping th: 
part perfectly clean, and tree fron 
filth, which, with a little reſt, wil 
generally eftect a cure, 5 


CRATCHES. A ſwelling wid 
ſometimes attacks horſes on the pal 
tern, under the fetlock, or ſometime 


ſon it is diſtinguiſhed into the finevi 
cratches, which affects the ſfinews on 
ly, and thoſe upon the coronet cal 
ed quittor bones. For the treatmen 
of theſe ſwellings, See the artickil 
QuiTTOR. 5 


CREA T, in the manage, an uſte 
to a riding- maſter. or a perſon bi 
in an academy with a view of gain 
ing ſo much proficiency in the ſcience 
of horſemanſhip, as to enable him td 
teach it. \ | 


CREPANCE. A chop or ſcratd 
in a horſe's legs, occaſioned by ti 
ſpunges of the ſhoe of one hind fool 
croſſing and ſtriking againſt the ot" 
hind foot, This, unleſs taken carl 
of, will ſometimes degenerate into! 
very diſagreeable ulcer, which ut » 
difficult to heal. 


CRESCENT. A horſe is ſaid ff 


have a ereſcent when the point of : 
comma 
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Ws coffin bone which is moſt advanced, 
turns down, and preſſes the ſole of 
tze foot outwards ; and the middle of 
ES cc hoof above the toe, falls in and 


becomes flat by reaſon of the hollow- 
neſs underneath; but theſe creſcents 
are in reality, the bone of the little 
foot which has by ſome accident or 
other left its proper ſituation, and 


I fallen downwards, ſo that the under 


part of the ſole and toe appear round, 


5 4 when the hoof above ſhrinks in and 
= becomes flat. | 


CREST-FALLEN. When ap- 
plied to a horſe, ſignifies that the up- 


l ä f per part of his neck, called the creſt, 


and on which his mane grows, does 
not ſtand up as it ought, but hangs 


either on one ſide or the other. This 
WS infirmity or imperfection, is for the 


moſt part occaſioned by poverty or 
Poor keeping, or from ſome fit of 111- 
neſs, that occaſions him to fall away 
ſaddenly. The remedy 1s as follows: 
firſt raiſe it up with your hand, and 
place it in its proper poſition, then 
let a perſon who is placed on the fide 
from which the creſt falls, hold it up 
with one hand, -and puſh out the bot- 
tom part of it with the other, ſo that 
it may ſtand perfectly upright. Then 


draw a hot iron that is broad on the 
edge, on that fide through the ſkin, 


but no deeper, than on the other fide 
from whence the creſt falls, then ga- 
ther up the ſkin with your hand, and 
apply two plaiſters of ſhoemaker's 
wax, laid oppoſite each other at the 
edge of the wound, and with ſmooth 
ſplints faſten the ſæin that it may nei- 
ther ſhrink up nor down. After this 
is done, ſnip away all the ſpare ſkin 
which you had gathered in your hand, 
with a ſharp pair of ſeiſſars, and ſtitch 
the ſkin together in ſeveral places with 
a needle and filk, and likewiſe ſtitch 
the edges of the plaiſter to prevent 
the hold from er laſtly, anoint 
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the ſore with turpentine, honey, and 
wax melted together, or with a little 
melted baſilicon, and the places which 
you drew with the hot iron, with ſome 
freſh butter or greaſe, repeating the 
dreſſings every day till the ſore is heal- 
ed; but through this proceſs you muſt 
rake particular care that the ſplints 
do not ſhrink or fall off, for in that 
caſe all your labour would be loſt. 
This is the methad recommended by 
ſeveral eminent anthors of treating a 
creſt-fallen horſe; but I think there 
is little reaſon for putting the poor 
animal to ſo much torture, while good 
keeping would reſtore him more ef- 
fectually, and raiſe the creſt to its 
wonted elevation, by giving him 
ſtrength and fleſh. $7 Ig 


CREVICE. A chop, cleft, chink, 


or crack, in any part, of a horſe's 
body. - 


CRIB-BITING. A vice to which 
ſome horſes are addicted in a very 
ſurpriſing manner. It conſiſts in 
their catching hold of their manger, 
ſucking in the air, and ſwallowing 
it by gulps, in ſuch a manner, that 
they are frequently ready to burſt. 
Some do it only on their collar reins, - 
and-ſome that are very much given to 
it will do it at every poſt and gate 
they can come at. | 

This ill diſpoſition is more fre- 
quently met with among horſes in 
London, than any where elſe, and 
may proceed either from very low 
feeding while they are young, and 
have appetites, or it may be brought 
upon them by ſtanding a great deal 
at their cribs while they are ſhedding 
their teeth; for at that time-their 
mouths are very hot, and their gums 
tender aud apt to itch, which may 
lead them to juck in the cold air, for 
the purpoſe of cooling their mouths, 
but young horſes more frequently con- 
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tract this ill habit from ſtanding next 
thoſe that are addicted to it, than 
from any other cauſe. And thoſe 
that are addicted to it are but of 
very little value, as they 2 
drop a conſiderable part of their meat 
unchewed, which makes them appear 
lean and meagre, and unable to en- 
dure much labour; beſides, that they 
are extremely ſubjectto the gripes, and 
other diſorders of the ſtomach and 
bowels, owing to their being conti- 
nually ſucking in the air. And as 
there is hitherto no method diſcovered 
that is an effectual remedy for the 
cure of this vice, it is neceſſary for 
every one that purchaſes a horſe to 
examine, and enquire whether he is 
addicted to it or not. 


CRI CE, in the neck. An infirmity 
which prevents a horſe that is troubled 
therewith, from turning his head to 
either ſide, or from putting it to the 
ground without great pain. In order 
to cure this malady, farriers will tell 
you, that a ſharp iron heated almoſt 
red hot, ſhould be thruſt through the 
fleſhy part of the neck, in four or five 

laces, at the diſtance of two or three 
inches from each other, taking care 
to perform the operation in ſuch a 
manner as to injure no ſinew or blood- 
veſſel of conſequence ; and afterwards 
to rowel all the holes with hemp or 
flax for a fortnight; anointing the 
rowels every day during that time, 
with oil or hog's liquor, by which 
means the neck wall ſoon be rendered 
pliable, and as well as before. But 
1 think a more rational and humane 
way of proceeding would be to rub 
the neck well two or three times a 
day with a volatile liniment, com- 
poſed of about equal parts of hartſ- 
horn and oil of olives. 


CROATS. Horſes that are im- 
Ported from Croatia, in Hungary, 
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Theſe, for the moſt part, beat upon 
the hand, and bear up to the wind, 
or carry their necks high, thrufting 
out their noſes, and ſhaking their 
heads at the ſame time. 


CROSS. To make a croſs in cur- 
vets, or ballotades, is to make a fort 
of leaps or airs, in one breath for- 
wards, backwards, and fidewavs in 
the figure of a croſs. Some people 
talk of making croſſes in caprioles 
but that 1s an abſurdity, for horſes 
that ſhould attempt to make caprioles 
backwards, 3 be deemed reſty; 
beſides, it is impoſſible for any horſe, 
be he ever ſo vigorous, to mark the 
whole croſs in caprioles in one breath. 


CROUP of a horſe. The extre- 
mity of the reins juſt above the hips, 
A horſe to be well made, and a good 
figure, ſhould have his croup large 
and round, ſo that the two haunch 
bones do not riſe ſo high, as to be 
ſeen from each other, when a perſon 
looks from the top of one in a right 
line to the other; and the greater 
diſtance there is betwixt theſe bones, 
the better, though it is reckoned a 
blemiſh or fault if they riſe too high, 
or to ſuch a pitch as to come under 
the denomination of horn hipped, 
though that 1s ſeldom ſeen in a horſe 
that is full of fleſh, and fat. The 
croup ſhould extend itſelf from the 
haunch bone to the dock, or onſetting 
of the tail, and ſhould be divided in 
two diſtinct parts, by a channel or 
hollow to the dock. It is faid of a 
horſe, that he has a rackiag croup, 
when in walking he goes right with 
his fore quarters, but {wings his croup 
from one ſide to the other, and when 
ſuch a horſe comes to trot briſkly, 
one of his haunch bones will fall, and 
the oppoſite one riſe exactly like the 
beam of a pair of ſcales, which cer- 


tain:y indicates a great degree of 


weakneſs. 
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weakneſs. When one horſeman 
makes what is called a demitour up- 
on another in order to take him ! 
on the croup, he is ſaid to gain the 
croup. And if a horſeman 1s hard 

reſſed in battle by an enemy, it will 
be the beſt way to make a demipyroet 
at the concluſion of the paſſade, and 
gain his croup. 


CROUPADE in the manage, is a 
leap in which the horſe tucks his 
hind legs up to his belly. Croupades, 
are much higher leaps than curvets, in 
doing which the fore and hind quarters 
of a horſe are raiſed to an equal height, 
and his legs are truſſed under his bel- 
ly, without being yerked out ſo as to 
ſhew his ſhoes. Croupades likewiſe 
differ from Ballotades, and Caprioles, 
by the horſe's feet not being yerked 
out in the former, as they are in the 
two laſt mentioned airs. 


CROWNED, ſignifies that a horſe 
by a fall, or ſome other accident is 
ſo hurt, or wounded on the knees, 
W that the hair that is loft by the blow, 
never grows on the part after, which 
always remains blemiſhed. 


CROWN-SCAB. A ſharp itching 
humour that breaks out round the 
coronet, Vitriol waters, and other 
ſuch ſharp applications are generally 
made uſe of for the cure of this erup- 
tion, but the ſafeſt way is to proceed 
in a more mild and gentle manner: 
elder or marſhmallow ointment, mix- 
ed with baſilicon ſpread upon lint, 
3 and applied all round the coronet, 
h are vety good, but I cannot help 
p thinking that Goulard's extract of 
n lead, or the ointment made with it, 
, would prove more effeAual, eſpeci- 
d ally if a ſmart doſe or two of phy fic 

are given the horſe, at the ſame time. 
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CRUPPER. The buttocks or 
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rump of a horſe, alſo that part of 
his furniture which goes from his 
ſaddle under his tail to prevent the 
ſaddle from getting too forward. 


CRUPPER-BUCELE. A large 
ſquare buckle, fixed to the hinder 
part of the ſaddle-tree, to which the 
erupper is faſtened. The buckle is 
now changed for a kind of ſtaple, 
which is nailed to the ſaddle-tree. 


CUBEBS. A kind of ſpice which 
is brought from the Eaſt-Indies, and 
has a great affinity to pepper, both 
in its appearance and qualities; the 
only difference that is perceptible to 
the fight, is that each cubeb is fur- 
niſhed with a long flender ſtalk, which 
the pepper has not, and when taſted 
it has not ſo much aromatic warmth 
and pungency. 


CURB in the manage. An iron 
chain (commonly tinned over) and 
made faſt to the upper part of the 
branches of the bridle in that part 
called the eye, running from thence 
acroſs the horſe's beard. The curb 
conſiſts of the following parts; firſt, 
the hook which is fixed to the eye of 
the branch: ſecond, the chain, or 
links: third, the two rings, or nails, 
Large curbs, provided they are round, 
are always the moſt mild and gentle, 
but care ſhould be taken that ſuch 
reſt in their proper place, which 1s 
ſomewhat above the bitmouth, other- 
wile they will loſe a great part of 


their effect. 


CURB, in farriery. The name of 
a diſeaſe in horſes which conſiſts in a 
ſwelling, at the juncture of the bones 
on the hind part of the hock, forming 
a conſiderable tumour on the back 
part of the hind leg, which is attend- 
ed with ſtiffneſs, and ſometimes with 
pain and lameneſs. Or it is a ny 
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and callous tumour which runs with- 
inſide of the horſe's hoof, in the great 
linew behind, above the top of the 
horn, which makes him halt and go 
lame. It proceeds from hard riding, 
ſtrains, blows, kicks, and other ſuch 
like accidents, and is in general cured 
with great eaſe, when timely taken in 
hand by bliſtering, which ſhould be 
repeated two or three times, or oftner 
if there ſhould be occaſion; but if it 
does not yield to this mode of treat- 
ment, or inſtead of yielding, grows 
very hard, the moſt ſure and expedi- 
tious way of removing it will be to 
fire with a thin iron, making a line 
down the middle, quite to the bot- 
tom of the tumour, and drawing ſe- 


veral other lines to join it, in a fea- 


ther-like manner, pretty deep, over 
theſe apply a mild bliſter, and this 
will not fail to anſwer your expec- 
tation, | 


CURRY-COMB. An iron in- 
ſtrument, full of ſmall teeth uſed for 
curry ing horſes with, 


CURTAILING a horſe, 1s the 
ſame as docking him, or cutting off 
his tail. This operation was not 
much uſed jn any other nation beſide 
our own, till very lately, and the 
only reaſon that can be aſſigned for 
its being ſo frequently practiſed 
among us, is in my opinion a very 
futile one, though it is given by ma- 
ny, namely, that cutting off part of 
the tail, makes the horſe's chine or 
back much ftronger than it was be- 
fore, and more able to ſupport a 
heavy burthen ; but it is more prac- 


tiſed lately with a view to the beauty 


or appearance of the horſe, than for 
any other purpoſe, and is generally 
followed by nicking. The manner 
of performing the operation of cur- 
talling, or docking, is firſt to feel 


CUR 


with your finger and thumb, till yay 
have found a joint in the horſe's tail, 
at a proper diſtance from the ſetting 
on of it, which having done, rai: a 
up all the hair, and turn it backward, 
then take a very {mall cord, and wray 
it about the joint, pulling it as tig 
as poſſibly you can, after which wry 
it about again, and pull it as tra, Wi 
or ſtraiter than before, and repeat th: 
tying of the cord round the horſe; 


tail three or four times, making ui 


the two ends of the cord when yo Wn 
have done. After this, take a pie: 
of wood, the end of which is {moot 
and even, and of a proper height fn 

the purpoſe, and ſet it between wh 
horſe's hinder legs, having firſt wan 
melled all his four legs, that he car 
not ſtir, then lay his tail upon it, a 
ſet the edge of a large ſharp kniſe u 
near as you can between the joint yah 
wiſh it to come off at, and the nei 
beyond, and with a ſmart blow of : 
proper hammer, cut off the tail. Ii 
the cord was properly applicd, ther 
will no blood follow this amputatia 
of the tail, but if it was not draw 
ſufficiently cloſe, the blood will lov 
plentifully from the arteries of tw 
ſtump, in which caſe the cord mul 
be drawn ſtraiter. Then take a 1 
hot burning iron made of a round 
form, and of the ſull compaſs of tht 
fleſh of the horſe's tail, that the bon 
of the ſtump may not go through tit 
hole ; with this ſear the end of tht 
ſtump, till you find it ſo ſmooth, plain 
and hard, that the blood cannot break 
through the cruſt, occaſioned by tit 
burning; when this is effected 50 
may untie the cord from his tail wic. 
out running any riſk, and two or three 
days after, when the part begins (0 
ſuppurate, let it be anointed eve! 
day with hog's greaſe, or ſomething 


of that kind, till it 1s quite well 
which will be in a very ſhort time, l 
no 
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4 * no untoward accident happens. But 
ſometimes a miſcarriage happens by 
an inflammation and gangrene ſuc- 
ceeding, which may probably be oc- 
(a ſioned by the tendons ſuffering from 
an injudicous application of the knife 
or cauterizing iron, or from the ope- 
ration being performed, at an im- 
proper ſeaſon. For that neither a 
very hot or a very cold ſeaſon ſhould 
be made choice of for this buſineſs, 
i ſufficiently obvious, and the opera- 
tion ſhould always be performed with 
the chopping knife, or engine; in pre- 
eerence to the cutting one, for the 
knife being paſſed through the tail 
from above while it lies on the block 
not ſo likely to bruiſe it, and oc- 
aſion bad ſymptoms, as the cutting 
inſtrument, which being applied un- 
derneath, renders it neceſſary to give 
he blow on the tail which cannot 
ail of bruiſing the tendons, and lay- 
ng a foundation for a train of bad 
onſequences. The ſearing iron ſhould 
ikewiſe be ſmoother and better po- 
iſhed than thoſe that are common- 


y uſed for this purpoſe, and ought 


oo be well rubbed on a woollen cloth 
1 efore it is applied to the ſtump, 
ni therwiſe the ſparks that fly from the 
ron are apt to occaſion great pain, 
v rtended with ſwelling of the ſheath, 
* 1 Wn dament, and other adjacent parts. 
Lone or ſhould it even be applied flaming 
\ th Pot, for then it is apt to bring the 


durnt part away with it, and render 
re- application neceſſary, in order 


rea Wo form an eſchar or cruſt on the 
y the leeding veſſels, by which means the 
| yo done might be too much expoſed. It 
wich- but ſeldom that the ſtump re- 
three Wires any other application than cau- 


etizing, till, as was obſerved above, 
begins to ſuppurate, when the appli- 
ation of any emollient ointment will 
oon heal it. But when an inflam- 


CUR 


mation comes on, with a diſchar 
of thin acrid matter, the part ſhould 
be fomented, and a digeſtive plaiſter 
ſhould be applied, with a poultice of 
oatmeal and ſmall beer over the 
whole, Blood ſhould likewiſe be 
taken away in proportion to the ſize 
and ſtrength of the horſe; and if the 
fundament be {welled, or there is rea- 
ſon to believe that the inflammation 
has extended itſelf to the bowels, 
cooling emollient glyſters ſhould be 
thrown up three or {our times a day 
till the ſymptoms of inflammation are 
abated. If, in ſpite of this method 
of treatment, a gangrene ſhould 
make its appearance, let a little 
Egyptiacum be added to the dreſ- 
fings, and ſome camphorated ſpirits 
of wine to the fomentation, and it 
would. not be amiſs to add a little of 
the London treacle to the poultice, 
which, as well as the fomentation and 
dreflings, ſhould be applied twice a 
day. 


CURVETS, or Cox vis, in the 
manage, is a kind of air, in which the 
horſe's legs are more raiſed than in 
the demivolts, being a kind of leap 
up, and a little forwards, wherein the 
horſe raiſes both his fore feet at the 
ſame time, in an equal and juſt man- 


ner, and as his fore feet are falling, 


he immediately raiſes his hind feet in 
the ſame manner, that is equally ad- 
vanced, and not oue before the other, 
ſo that all his four legs are off the 
ground at 'the ſame time, and when 
he ſets them down he marks but twice 
with them. Horſes that are either 
dull or fiery, are by no means pro- 
per for this exerciſe, it being one of 
the moſt difficult airs they can make, 
and requires a great deal of patience 
in the horſe, as well as judgment in 
the rider to perform it. 


CUTTING, 
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CUTTING, or interfering in the 
manage, is when the horſe's feet in- 
terfere with each other, or when with 
the ſhoe of one foot he beats off the 
ſkin from the paſtern joint of another 
Hoof, There are ſeveral things which 
occaſion a horſe to cut, as, firſt, wea- 
rineſs; fecond, weakneſs in his reins; 


"third, not knowing howto go; fourth, 


not being accuſtomed to travel; and 
fifth, being badly or too old ſhod. 
Horfes cut more frequently behind 
than before, and may generally be 


prevented from doing ſo by ſhoeing, 


rticularly if they are young. It 
* ſoon diſcovered by the ſkin's be- 


ing knocked off on the inſide of the 
3 joints, and ſometimes the 


itſelf is bruiſed, ſo that the 
joints ſwell very much, and the horſe 
goes lame. To remedy this griev- 
ance, attention muſt be paid to the 
cauſe, which, if it is wearineſs, will 


'be removed by giving him reſt, and 


good keep. If he cut before, take 
off his fore ſhoes, and take down the 


outer quarter of each foot conſidera- 


bly, placing the inner edge of the 

„ in ſuch a manner that it may 
follow the compaſs of his foot ex- 
actly, without its exceeding any way 
towards the heel, then cut the ſpunges 
even with the heel, and rivet the nails 
ſo nicely into the horn, that they 
may not appear in the leaſt above it. 
If after he has been thus ſhod, he 
ſtill continues to cut, you muſt thick- 


en the inner quarters, and ſpunges of a ſkilful operator. In order 0 


his ſhoes to twice the thickneſs of the 
outſides, and pare down his quarters 
even, almoſt to the quick, without 
touching the inſide, and be ſure in all 
caſes of cutting, to clench the mails 
cloſely, and very neat. If the horſe 
cuts only behind, unſhoe him 2nd 
Pare down his outer quarters, almoſt 
to the quick, give his ſhoes calkings 


only withinſide, and turn them 10 


CUT 


that they may follow the compaſs «i 
his foot exactly without exceeding ; WW 
in the leaſt degree, and above al 
rivet the nails — as a fingle nail 
that ſtood but ever ſo little above h 
ſurface of the horn, might do vii 
much miſchief as any one thing again 
If, notwithſtanding all theſe preca Wn 
tions, the horſe ftill continues cu 
ting, you muſt in addition to wha 
has already been directed, take ear 
to have no nails at all drove on tf 
inſide, but only have a beak made: 
the toe to keep the ſhoe firm in i 
place, and by continuing this m 
thod for ſome time, he will learn 
walk without cutting, though |: 
ſhould be ſhod in the manner tu 
horſes commonly are. Some peoptf 
to prevent their horſes from cuttuy 
fit little boots made of leather, or 
an old hat, round the paſtern join 
while others wrap a piece of ſheey 
ſkin with the woolly fide inwan 
round each joint, and let it rem 
there till it is worn out, and requin 
replacing with a new one. 


CUTTING a horſe, is geld 
him, or taking away his ſtones, alt 
which he is called a gelding, by u 
of diſtinguiſhing him from a ſto! 
horſe. The performance of this 
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ration on a foal is caſy, and ſelu !t 

attended with any ill accident, f 
when a horſe's ſtones are bruiſed, ! n 

taking them away ſometimes requl « 

c 

a horſe, he muſt firſt be caft 0 al 

dunghill, or other ſoft place, be 

made perfectly ſecure.” The oper? al 
is then with a ſharp biſtoury, or o- A 
proper inſtrument, to cut open 0 

ſcrowm or outward caſe, on e de 

ſide where both ſtones are to be P 


ken awat, or where there is only 
on the ſide it lies next. Then Ph 


vious to removing the teſticles 
| WP 


„„ 


WE waxed thread ſhould be tied round the 
ſpermatic ſtrings, to prevent an ef- 
fuſion of too much blood, which be- 
; ing done the ſtrings are to be cut be- 
twixt the ligature, and the ſtones 
with a ſharp knife, and the ſtones re- 
moved, after which ſome pledgets of 
tow dipped in melted baſilicon, to 
which has been added a little ſpirits 
of wine, are to be applied to the 
wound, and ſecured by a compreſs, 
and proper bandage. It is a com- 
mon method with thoſe that perform 
this operation to ſecure the ſpermatic 
veſſels only by ſearing their extremi- 
ties, and filling up the ſcrotum with 
ſalt; but though this is frequently 
practiſed on young colts with the ut- 
moſt ſafety, it is not equally ſafe to 
be truſted to in grown horſes, as the 
eſchar, or cruſt, made by the cau- 
terizing iron, might be removed by 
many unforeſeen accidents, and a 
profuſe hæmorrhage of blood take 
place before the horſe could be put 
into a proper poſition for ſecuring 
the arteries in a more effectual man- 
ner. Two things ſhould be well con- 
ſidered in cutting of horſes, namely, 
che age of the animal, and the ſeaſon 
of the year for performing the opera- 
tion; if it is a colt that is to be caſ- 
trated, it may be done as ſoon as the 
ſtones come down into the ſcrotum; 
for, according to the opinion of ma- 
ny, the ſooner a horſe is deprived of 
his ſtones after he is foaled, the bet - 
ter will his ſtrength and courage be, 
and vice verſa, The ſecond thing to 
be obſerved 15 the ſeaſon of the year, 
and it is allowed that the months of 
April and May are the moſt proper 
for this buſineſs, though it may be 
done in June, but later in the ſummer 
than this it ſhould never be done, it 
being much better to defer the buſi- 


neſs till the fall of the leaf, than run 
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the riſk of doing it in the ſultry 
months of July and Auguſt. Many 
farriers are ſo ſuperſtitious that they 
will not cut a colt at any other time 
than when the moon is decreaſing, 
but their ſuperſtition is uſeleſs, there 
being no real foundation for ſuppo- 
ſing that the operation will ſucceed 
better at that time, than when the 
moon is increaſing, 


CUTTING-THE-ROUND, or 
the Vorr, is changing the hand 
when the horſe works upon volts of 


one tread, ſo that dividing the volt 


in two, he turns and parts upon 2 
right line, to recommence another 
volt. In this manage it 1s cuſtomary 
for the riding maſters to call out, 
* cut the round.” 


D. 


APPLE. Marked with a vari- 

ety of colours, or rather with 

ſpots in which the ſame colour ap- 

pears in different gradations; thus 

we call a horſe a dappled grey, that 

is of a light grey marked with ſpots 
and blotches of a darkerſhade. 


DEAFNESS. In horſes is fre- 
quently occaſioned by cutting the hair 
too cloſely out of their ears, in order 
to give them a ſmarter appearance, 
which it certainly does, but at the 
ſame time expoſes them to cold, and 
other inconveniencies. 


DECEIVE. In the manage, 2 
horſe is ſaid to be deceived upon a 
demivolt of one or two treads, when 
working for inſtance to the right, and 
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not having compleated above one 
half of the demivolt, he 1s preſſed one 
time or motion forwards with the in- 
ner legs, and immediately is put to a 
riſing up on the left, in the ſame ea- 
dence with which he begun, by which 
means he regains the place where the 
demivolt begun to the right, and yet 
works to the left, thus you may de- 
ceive a horſe upon any hand. 
DEFECTS, or Fa urs in horſes, 
are well known to be much more nu- 
merous than perfections. The prin- 
cipal ones which ought to be noticed 
are the following: | 
Firſt, Bad eyes, and in reſpe to 
this matter, the beſt judges are fre- 
quently miſtaken, for it 1s not the 
clearneſs of an eye that is to be look- 
ed on as a criterion of its goodneſs, 
but a perſon muſt form his judgment 
from ſeveral other circumſtances, par- 
ticularly from the form and motion of 
it, which takes in not only the eye 
as properly ſo called, but the eye- 
brows, eye-lids, and all other parts 
belonging to, or connected with it, 
of which there will be given, a paru- 
cular account under the article EYE, 
which ſee. | 2 
Second, Bad feet, which is ano- 
ther great defect in a horſe, but more 
eaſily diſcovered than defects in the 
eyes ſometimes are, though it 1s very 
reer for a perſon to be miſtaken 
here as well as in the former caſe, 
for though a thin, weak foot is juſtly 
reckoned a great fault in a horſe, the 
contrary is almoſt as far from being 
eligible. See the articles, FEET, 
Heel, Hoor, &c. | 
Third, Lameneſs, or any thing 
which may occaſion it, ſhould, in 
choofing a horſe, be avoided if poſſi- 
ble, as ſplents, ring-bones, wind- 
galls, curbs, &c. 
Fourth, A thick, or broken-wind, 
is 2 moſt capital defect, which may 


cient cuſtom, after they 


DES 
eaſily be diſcovered by the motion of 


his flanks, and ſeveral other fymp. 
toms. X 


or fleſhy neck, and what is called a Wi 
deer's neck, is not a much greatet 
recommendation, 'Fhe will ap- 

3 near together; and the 
eet ſtanding out and ſtraddling are far 


from being beauties, ſo are leaf ears f 5 
and ſpecks on the eyes; and fleſhy Wn 


legs are generally a ſign of the greaſe, ll 
and other ſuch like diſagreeable di. 
orders. 


miſhes, for while on the one hand zi 
ſullen ill-tempered horſe endangen 


every one that approaches him, on 
the other hand, a timorous and fear 


ful one, endangers his rider and him \ 


'felf much more than a vicious or nn 


that has courage and mettle. A hork A 


that is hot, fiery, and fretful, » 4 
equally to be avoided with any of ti: 


former, and a dull, heavy, phlegms 2 


tic one, is, in my opinion, a heavigh 


curſe than all the reſt together. 


DEMIAIR, or DemivorLrT intif f 
manage, is one of the ſeven principiM 


artificial motions of a horſe, being an 
air in which his fore parts are moe. 


raiſed than in the terra a ter 
though in this laſt motion the mot 
of the horſe's legs is much quick WM 
than in the demiair. f 


DESULTOR. A vaulter or le 
er, who leading one horſe by the bi 
dle, and riding another, leaped fro 
one to the other, according to the a. 
had run ſe 
veral heats, and the one that he ro 
at firſt was tired. This practice . 
quired great activity, as well as det 
terity, it being performed before t 
invention of either bridles or ſtirrup 


hub 


A fifth fault is a large groſs thick x 


Nor is the temper and dit, 
poſition of a horſe leſs to be attend 
to than his bedily defects, and ble. 


1 DIA 
| This cuſtom was practiſed in the ar- 
my, whenever neceſſity required it, 
bot particularly among the Numidi- 
aus, who always took two horſes at 
cat with them for that purpoſe, and 
changed them as they tired. The 
Ss Huſars have till ſome remains of this 
WS cutom among them, and we now 
ſee the moſt dexterous feats of this 
WE ind that ever were ſeen, performed 
by our own countrymen, Aſtley, 
Hughes, and others of the ſame com- 
panics. 


=_— DEVUIDER, is a term in the aca- 
aemies or ſchools, that is applied to 
= horſe that in working upon volts, 
nvoves his ſhoulders too faſt for his 
roup to follow, ſo.that inſtead of 
"Se oing upon two treads, as he ought 

o do, he endeavours to go only upon 
re, which happens from the reſiſ- 

ance he makes in defending againſt 


ng too haſty with his hand, 
DIABETES. A morbid copi- 


aoſneſs of urine, or the making wa- 
er in too great quantities, which 
order is very common in horſes, 
nd 1 aged terminates in their 
each. 


old, or of a weak conſtitution, are 

rrely cured, for they ſoon loſe their 

eech and appetite, and grow feeble, 
heir coat ſtares, and they die rotten. 

t young horſes there are more 

opes, but they ſhould not be allowed 

oo much water, or moiſt meat; and 

« following drink ſhould be given 

em: 

TakxE jeſuit's bark, four ounces, 
biſtort and tormentil roots, of 
each two ounces, boil them in 
two gallons of lime water, till 
it is half evaporated, and of the 


he heels, or from the horſeman be- 


Horſes ſubject to this diſorder, if 


. 


remainder give a pint three 
times a day 5 

Beſides this, let the horſe two or 
three times a day drink a quart of 
lime water, and if theſe medicines 
ſhould not ſucceed, give him a quart 
of ſtrong allum poſſet, made as fol- 
lows, three or four times a day: 

Take a pint of milk, and two 

drams of allum, finely powder- 
dered, boil them together till 
the curd is well ſeparated, and 
then pour off the thin liquor, 
which is called poſſet or whey, 
for uſe. 

No other aſtringents beſides allum, 
ſhonld be made uſe of, for by makin 
the body coſtive, they would n 
the diſcharge of urine, and inſtead 
of mitigating the diſeaſe, render it 
worſe, 


DIAGREDIUM. A preparation 
of ſcammony, which is in no reſpect 
preferable to the reſin itſelf, See 
SCAMMONY, 


DIASCORDIUM. An eleQuary 
which is ſometimes preſcribed as a 
cordial and aſtringent. It is made as 
follows : 

Tak E ſcordium or water german- 
der, one ounce, bole armenic, 
an ounce and a half, earth of 
lemnos, cinnamon, caſſia bark, 
dittany of crete, tormentil, biſ- 
tort, galbanum, gum arabic, 
and gentian, of each half an 

- ounce ; opium and ſorrel ſeeds, 
of each a dram and a half, long 
pepperand ginger, of each two 
drams, ſtorax, half an ounce, 
ſugar of roſes, one pound, ho- 
ney two pounds and an half, 
and with the addition of a 
little canary wine, make the 
whole into an electuary. It may 

prove 
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prove of ſervice in looſeneſſes, 
and in colds, and may be given 
in quantities from three to fix 
ounces, according as circum- 
ſtances may require. 
But there are ſeveral ingredients 
that are altogether uſeleſs in the com- 
fition, and indeed in moſt caſes, 
e end wiſhed for is much ſooner 
—_ by the adminiſtration of a 
w well choſen fimple medicines, 
than by ſuch heterogenous compoſi- 
tions as this we have juſt been de- 
ſcribing. 


DIET. See FrepiNnc, Ex ER- 
disk, &c. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT. A diſ- 
order in horſes, which proceeds from 
havirg blood-ſhotten eyes. If the 
— of the eye is ſound in this diſ- 

aſe, it will in general be eaſily cured 
by keeping the horſe warm with a 
hood of linen cloth fitted to his head; 
and anointing the eyelids twice a day 
with a compoſition. of ſugar candy, 
honey, and white roſe water. When 
the eyes are well again, which by the 
uſe of the means above recommended, 
will be in two or three days time, the 
animal ſhould be blooded. If in the 
courſe of the diſorder, there ſhould 
x 1 0:6 {mall bladders on any part of 
the eye do not ſnip or open . as 
many recommend, for ſuch a me- 
thod of treatment would not only 
protra the diforder, but endanger 
the fight. 


DISARMING THE LIPS of a 
horſe, is preventing them from tak- 
ing off the true preſſure or app; of 
the mouth, which they will do when 
they happen to be fo large as to cover 
the bar, for this purpoſe give your 
horſe a bit with a cannon croap or cut, 
Which will diſarm his lips, or elſe put 


DRA 
the olives upon him, which will ans 
ſwer the fame purpoſe. | 
DISGORGE, is to diſcuſs or dil. 


— a ſwelling or inflammation, 
ence they ſay, your horſe's leg; 


are gorged or {welled, you muſt walk 3 


him out, and give him phy ſic to dil. 
gorge them. 


DISUNITE. A horſe is ſaid 0 
diſunite that drags his haunches, « $ 


gallops falſe, or upon an ill foot. 


DOCK, or TRovssEqQutvs, bi 


large caſe of leather as long as the 
dock of a horſe's tail. 


croup. 


DOCK-PIECE of a horſe, ſhoult]M 
rather be large and full than wi 


ſmall ; for galling under the dock, ! 
is beſt to greaſe the excoriated pat 
every day, and waſh it with alt and 
water, or brandy, which laſt is muct 
the beſt if the horſe will bear the pan 
that will be occaſioned by the appli 
cation. | 


DOUBLING THE REINS. 4 
korſe is ſaid to double, che reins 
when he leaps ſeveral times togetbe 
to throw his rider. 


DRAGON's-BLOOD, is a reſi 
of a reddiſh colour obtained from cet. 
tain trees in the Eaſt-Indies ; it 180 
two ſorts, the firſt is in oval drop 
Trapped up in flag leaves, the othet 
1s in large maſſes, which are #* 

2 | Es quent) 


It is uſed a2 
cover to the tails of leaping horſe 
and is faſtened by ſtraps to the cru: 
wk having leather thongs that paß 

etwixt the thighs, and along ti 
flanks, to the ſaddle ſtraps, in orde 
to keep the tail tight, and preveniM 
it from whiſking about, to mak 
the horſe appear broader at wi 
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W cguently full of impurities, but ſome- 
. es this is equally good with the 
W other. This reſin is of a deep red 
colour, and when finely powdered, 
aſſumes a crimſon hue: the belt pieces 
break ſmooth, and are free from ex- 
traneous appearances, it has no par- 
ticular ſmell or taſte except when 
diffolved, and then it is ſomewhat 
acrid. 

It is a good deal uſed among farri- 
ers, on account of its aſtringent ag- 
glutinating quality, which renders it 
extremely ſerviceable in fluxes and 
looſeneſſes, for the ſame reaſon (be- 
cauſe of its aſtringency) it 1s a good 
deal employed as an ingredient 1n 
ſtrengthening plaiſters, and other ex- 
ternal applications. 


DRAUGHT-HORSE, is one that 
is deſtined for the cart, plough, &c. 
and in the choice of one for either of 
theſe purpoſes, care ſhould be taken 
to have him of a moderate height, 
and the whole team as regular in that 
reſpe& as poſſible; for when horſes 
in a cart are unequal in height, _ 
can never draw at eaſe, but the ta 
one wil? hang upon the low one. A 
draught horſe ſhould be large bodied, 
and ſtrong limbed by nature, and ra- 
ther inclined to crave the whip than 
draw too much, or too freely. Mares 
are the moſt profitable for this pur- 
poſe, where a perſon has an oppor- 
tunity of rearing colts, as they will 
not only do the ſame work as a horſe, 
but bring a yearly increaſe, which 
will turn to good account. Some ſay 
that a horſe deſigned for the draught, 
ought to have a head with large 
bones, but not fleſhy, which would 
render him ſubje& to diſorders of the 
eyes, that his ears ſhould be ſmall, 
ſtraight and upright, and his noſtrils 
large and open, that he may breath 
wich the greater facility and Saſe. 
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Such horſes as have their foreheads 
rather ſunk a little downwards about 
the eyes, are generally ſuppoſed to 
be good drawers, though this is look - 
ed on as a defet by many in ſaddle 
horſes. You muſt ſee that he has a 
bright and a lively eye, full of fre, 
moderately large, and forward in his 


head, baving large balls, and raiſed 


-pits, not ſunk ones, for that is a ſign 


that the horſe 1s old, or that he was 
got by an old ſtallion. If he has a 
bold look it is ikewiſe a good ſign. 
His mouth ſhould be pretty wide, the 
palate not fleſhy, nor the lips thick. 
The mouth ſhould likewiſe be cool 
and full of foam, for by this circum- 
ſtance, you may know that he 15 leſs 
ſubje to be heated, than thoſe that 
are contrary in that reſpect, but if a 
horſe has every other good property 
it would be ridiculous to reject him on 
account of his having a bad mouth. 
becauſe with that defect he might 
draw as well as though he had ever 
ſo good a one. A fine cheſt is not 
required in a draught horſe, nor is it 
eflential : ſuch animals ought to have 
pretty thick, and fleſhy ones, but his 
boſom ſhould be large and open, 
and his ſhoulders thick, that he may 
draw the better, and that his harneſs 
may not ſo ſoon gall or hurt him; if 
he be ſomewhat heavy he is none the 
worſe for the draught; he ought to 
have double loins, which may be ſeen 
by their being a little raiſed up to- 
wards both ſides of the back bone; he 
ought alſo to have large and round 
ſides, to the end he may have more 
guts and better flanks, which ſhoul& 
be full, but not over broad, that he 
may not ſway in the back at his la- 
bour. A round buttock that neither 
ſinks down nor cuts, is much eſteem- 
ed by many ina cart horſe, and care 
ſhould be taken that the horſe you 
make choice of has a firm and ſtron £ | 

tail, 
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tail, and that the dock is thick, well 


- furniſhed with hair, and placed nei- 


ther too high nor too low, either of 
which extremes contribute greatly to 
deform the buttocks. The legs are 
parts of a horſe's body, which ought 
to be particularly examined and con- 
ſidered, as they are to ſupport the 
burthen of the whole body, to which 
they ought to be well proportionea, 
therefore a cart horſe's legs ſhould be 
rather flat than round, the roundneſs 


of the leg being a defect in a horſe 


that 1s to labour hard, which will 
ſoon ruin him; the thighs ſhould be 
long and fleſhy, and the muſcle that 
1s on the outſide of each thigh ſhould 
be large and very thick. The hind 


legs however do not require to be fo 


very exact as the fore ones, which 
are frequently faulty when the others 
are very good. Thoſe horſes whoſe 
legs are too long or too large for 
their carcaſes, are faulty, and you 
would be blameable in buying ſuch. 
It ſhould be likewiſe obſerved that a 
horſe ſtands well and upright in any 
place chat he is ſtopped in, for if he 
does not you may depend upen it he 
is not perfect. In reſpe& to the 
age of a horſe, that muſt be left 
to the purchaſer's diſcretion, and 
mould be adapted to the work he is 
to perfom. 'The uſual way of diſco- 
vering their age will be found under 
the word Act of a HoksE. 

The lower jaw of a horſe ſhould 
be well examined, to ſee if there is 
no indurated gland there, which 
might occaſion the ſtrangles, or other 
bad diſeaſe of the parts thereabouts. 
In reſpect to feeding and cleaning of 
a draught horſe, let it be noticed. 
that the ſervant who is to look after 
him, ought to be up very early in 
the morning, and ſee that the har- 
neſs, &c. is in good order, then take 
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away the old hay out of the racks; 
laying freſh in, cleaning out the 
manger, and ridding it of all filth 
and dirt that may have fallen in, and 
while the horſes are eating their hay, 
he ought to take them one at a time 
out of the ſtable, and curry them, 
for if this part of their dreſſing iz 
done in the ſtable, the duſt will fly 
to the other horſes that have been 
curried before, and make them little 
the better for the trouble that has 
been beſtowed on them. If the pro- 
prietors of horſes were thoroughly 
convinced of the neceſſity there is to 
dreſs and clean horſes well, they would 
not be ſo often ſurprized with the 
loſs of them, which frequently hap. 
pens for want of proper care, in this 
reſpect, notwithſtanding they are ever 
ſo well fed. It is from the filth 
that is ſuffered to remain upon them, 
that many of thoſe diſorders which 
prove fatal to horſes take their riſe; 
and it may be taken for an unexcep- 
tionable truth that a horſe with leſs 
food methodically, and regularly dif- 
penſed to him, and let him be well 
cleaned and dreſſed, ſhall be fatter 
and more ſightly than one that ha 
nearly twice the feeding, and 1s ne- 

glected in the article of drefling, 
Such ſervants as are engaged to look 
after horſes, ſhould be good temper- 
ed, tractable, nervous, ftrong, and 
hardy; and in order to dreſs a horſe 
well, they ſhould hold the curry comb 
in the right hand, and laying their 
left on the horſe near his buttock, 
move the comb lightly backward 
and forwards over his body, continu- 
ing to do fo till no more filth or dull 
is raiſed by the currying, and then 
with a duſt cloth, wipe off all the 
duſt that lies on the horſe. After 
they have thus done off all the duſt, 


jet them take a wiſp of ſtraw, and al- 
ter 
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WE move obſtructions, and facilitate the 
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ter twiſting the ſame hard, wet it in 
vater, and rub the horſes all over 

Wich it, but more particularly their 
| by which means they will re- 


paſſage of the animal ſpirits, which 


cauſe motion, indeed it cannot be 


; of ſuppoſed that there is time to per- 
WE form the ſecond dreſſing every day in 
an places, but it ought to be done as 


* often as ſervants have leiſare for it, 


and if they are defective therein the 
maſter of the horſes ſhould make 


them do it. When the horſes are 


*S 
. 
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. 
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thus dreſſed, it only remains to comb 


out their manes and tails gently, and 
lead them out of the ſtable to water, 
in order to cheer-and divert them as 
much as poſſible. Many of the diſ- 
eaſes to which horſes are ſubject, 
ariſe from their drinking bad water, 
ſuch as muddy, raw, or too cold: 
to prevent which, if you are near a 
river, you ſnould by all means have 
your horſes led thither in the ſum- 
mer, and as little as may be in the 
winter, if you have a well near 
home; for well water freſh drawn, 
during the winter ſeaſon, is warm 


and good for the horſes, and if you 
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mer time have no other than well 
water to give your horſes, let it be 
= drawn and expoſed to the ſun, and 
l air for ſome time before it is given 
a them, by which means the coldneſs 
and crudity of the water will be 
taken away, and it will be rendered 
equally as good, if not better than 
river water. Marſhy water ſhould 
be avoided as much as poſſible, for 
it is full of putrifying ſubſtances of 
both the animal and vegetable kind, 
which cannot ſail of being extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the animals that 
drink it. 

When the horſes have drank their 
all of water let them have their oats, 
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are remote from a river, and in ſum- 
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or whatever corn you generally feed 
them with, in a clean and dry man- 
ger. The corn ſhould be well freed 
from duſt and other extraneous mat- 
ter, by being ſifted before it is given 
to them, and you ought to ſmell it in 
order to diſcover if it is muſty, or 
ſmells of rats and mice, which will 
occaſion the horſes to loath and diſ- 
like it, you muſt likewiſe take par- 
ticular care that there are no ſmall 
feathers among the corn, for thoſe 
might do the horſes that were unfor- 
tunate enough to ſwallow them an 
irrecoverable injury. The quantity 
of oats allowed to each horſe per 
day, ſhould be ſufficient to keep them 
up in fleſh, and while the horſes are 
eating them, the ſervants may take 
their breakfaſts, and afterwards har- 
neſs them for the plough or cart, as 
occaſion may require, but before 
this 18 done, they ſhould examine 
whether or not any part of the tackle 
hurts or bruiſes them, either at 
the breaſt, ſhoulders, hams, or any 
other part of the body, and they 
ſhonld likewiſe ſee that the collars fic 
eaſy, and are ſupplied with what- 
ever is proper for them, and if they 
are to draw in a cart, the pad ſhould 
be frequently examined, to fee that 
it does not gall or hurt them but 
that it fits every way even, and is 
well ſtuffed with hair, or ſomething 
equivalent thereto in the pannels, for 
fear it ſhould be too hard for the 
horſe's back. | 

The horſe being thus managed, 
and every thing in good and proper 
order for the work they are going 
to do, the ſervants who attend 


them, if they know their buſineſs, 
will not work them too hard at firſt, 
but begin in a gentle and moderate 
manner, giving them now and then 
time to breath. For were they to 
act in a contrary manner they would 

trequently 
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frequently be found to refuſe their 
food when they returned from labour, 
and beſide under ſuch ill manage- 
ment they run a riſk of foundering, 
or having their greaſe melted, and 
therefore it follows, that to work 
them gently at firſt, and moderately 
all along, is not only the beſt for the 
horſe's i. but the moſt profit- 
able for che maſter, as they will in 
that manner of working do a great 
deal more than if they were hurried 
at ſetting to, and fretted and chafed, 
by being put forward too faſt. 
When che horſes are brought back 
from labour, which is, or ſhould be 
the caſe, about noon, as they muſt 
then be in a ſweat, or at leaſt very 
warm, the men ſhould not fail to rub 
them well with a wiſp of ſtraw, when 
they firſt come into the ſtable, then 
let them prepare ſome bran which 1s 
very well moiſtened, and put it be- 
fore them in the manger, that they 
may mumble the ſame, which will 
give them the better appetite to their 
hay, and beſide will cool their 
mouths, which are dried and parch- 
ed with heat occaſioned by their 
drawing. Nor is it to be wondered 
at when ſuch precautions as theſe are 
omitted, if the owners of the horſes 
very often find them loath their food, 
which the heat and dryneſs of their 
mouths muſt render inſipid to them, 
and therefore ſuch perſons as love 
their - horſes, will do well to follow 
the method which has been juſt re- 
commended, as they may depend up- 
on finding their account in ſo doing 
in the long run. It is not uyfre- 
quently that we ſee people who pre- 
tend to underſtand the management 
of horſes extremely well, ſet about 
rubbing their legs with wiſps of 
ſtraw as ſoon as they return from la- 
bour, alledging that this is the beſt 
way 1n the world to refreſh and ſup- 
ple them, but in this point they are 


much miſtaken, for horſes after hard 
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labour ſhould not have their humours 
too much agitated, leſt by ſo doing 
they ſhould be occaſioned to fall down 
into the legs, and make them ſtiff 
and unwieldy, if not altogether uſe- 
leſs. We do not wiſh to inſinuate by 
what has been juſt advanced, that 
rubbing the legs is to be altogether 
omitted, being fully convinced that 
nothing is more beneficial or ſalutary, 
when done at a proper time; we are 
only contending that it ought not to 
be done while they are very hot, it 
being the beſt way for the ſervant to 
confine himſelf to rubbing the body 
while that 1s the caſe, and let the legs 
alone. While they are eating the 
ſmall portion of moiſtened bran that 
has been recommended above, their 
racks ſhould be well ſupplied with hay, 
and they ſhould he ſuffered to reſt 
about two hours, after which let them 
be led to a river to drink, if there 
is one near, of if not let them be 
watered with well water, in the 
manner above directed; then when 
they have eaten their feed of com 
(which ought to be allowed them at 
noon as well as at night and morn- 
ing) let them be again taken to work 
as before. In the evening when 
their work is over, the firſt thing that 
ſnould be attended to after they are 
tied to the rack, is to examine their 
feet, and ſee that there is no defect 
in their ſhoes, at the ſame time tak- 
ing out with a picker, or other pro- 
per inſtrument, the dirt and gravel 
that may happen to be lodged be- 
twixt the ſhoe and the ſole, and ſtop 
up the foot with eow dung. This 
is a part of buſineſs that ſervants too 
often neglect, and for that reaſon the 
maſter ought himſelf to ſee that it i 
done. Another thing that is ver) 
eſſential to the preſervation and good 
appearance of a horſe, is plenty of 


good litter, which to theſe aim, 


f 
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4 3 {s equally as fieceſſary as elean ſheets 


are to us. There are, it is true, 
many who ſuffer the dung to lie and 
rot, for a great while together under 
their horſes; ſome through lazineſs 
will not clean their ſtables, while 
others pretend that they leave the 
dung there that it may receive more 
juice, and be rendered richer and 
better manure for the ground, but 
this, to make uſe of a vulgar pro- 
verb, is being, penny wiſe and 
« pound fooliſh,” for when dung is 
thus heaped up for a conſiderable 
time, it Neal ſo over heats the 
horſe's feet that ſtands upon it, as to 
ruin them entirely. Befides, from 
this method of treatment, many o- 
ther inconveniencies frequently ariſe, 
which however they may at firſt be 
overlooked, though ignorance of 
their cauſe will be no leſs weighty 
when they come to operate. It may 
therefore be laid down as a rule that 
never ought to be broken through, 
that a Kabie ought to be kept as 
clean as poſſible, and the horſes have 
freſh litter given them whenever the 
old begins to grow wet, or ſhort, 
For it 15 natural to believe that all 
animals have a diſlike to their own 
excrements, and therefore it muſt be 
ridiculous to think that a horſe, who 
is one of the niceſt among them, 
ſhould not be diſguſted and injured 
by being obliged to ftand for weeks 
together among his. Beſides, as it 
is well atteſted, freſh litter has the 
virtue of occaſioning a horſe to ſtale 
as ſoon as he comes into the ſtable, 
after being hard worked, whether in 
the field or upon the road ; whereas, 
on the contrary, when they come in- 
to a ſtable and find no clean ſtraw 
there, it is ten to one if they do not 
decline ſtaling altogether. And if 
people did but know what a refreſh- 
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ment it is to a horſe to ſtale after te- 
turning from hard labour, they 
would be more careful to let him 
have that which would promote it 
than they generally are, for ſtaling 
after much fatigue, not only prevents 
obſtructions of the bladder and ure- 
ters, but is ſometimes the means of 
keeping off dangerous inflammati- 
ons, &c. in thoſe parts, the conſe- 
quence of ſuch obſtructions. As to 
the remaining care of hotſes, when 
they have been ſo far well looked 
after, ſo that they might paſs the 
night as they ought, let them be well 
rubbed, and have their racks filled 
with good hay, upon which they may 
feed after they have finiſhed their 
corn, and by daily managing them 
in this manner, they will not only 
be in a conſtant condition to do you 
good ſervice, but always appear well 


to the eye, and do you equal credit 
in that reſpect. 


DRAW-GEAR. A kind of har- 
neſs for draught horſes. 


DRENCH, or Da INE among far- 
riers, is a phyſical draught or potion, 
compoſed of ſuch ingredients as appear 
neceſſary to relieve the horſe to which 
it is given, from any diſorder under 


which he may appear to labour. 


DRINKING. Permitting a horſe 
to drink immediately after hard rid- 
ing, or other ſevere labour, is ex- 
tremely dangerous, and for that rea- 
ſon it ſhould never be allowed at 
ſuch times, till they have been al- 
lowed inde th time to cool, and 
have eat ſome oats, or oats and 
bran mingled together, for many for 
want of this precaution have died in 
a little time after, and ſome immedi- 
ately upon the ſpot. Beſides a wt 

ter 
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after violent labour will not ſuſtain abouts and on the days that he iz 
free from being purged either the 
' a day from water, while at the following drench or ball, as may ap. 
pear beſt to the owner: 

TAKE black hellebore roots, freſh 


any material injury from being kept 


ſame time he may be killed by ſuffer- 
ing him to drink an hour too ſoon. 


DROPSY. A diſeaſe which is 


equally as incident to horſes as the 


human ſpecies, and is of two kinds, 
one being produced by a feveriſh diſ- 
ofition terminating on the ſkin, as 
is frequently the caſe in epidemical 
colds, the other where the water is 
not confined to the belly and limbs, 
but ſhows itſelf in ſeveral other parts 
of the body, but ſoft ſwellings, 
which, on being preſſed with the 
finger ſink or pit in, and leave the 
impreſſion for a conſiderable time. 
This laſt kind generally proceeds 
from foul feeding, or from the lat- 
ter foggy graſs that frequently comes 
up plentifully in cold rainy ſeaſons, 
and breeds a ſluggiſh viſcid blood. In 
the former caſe the whole body and 
limbs are ſometimes enormouſly ſwel- 
led, and very hard, and the belly and 
ſheath greatly diſtended. Theſe 
ſwellings are ſometimes ſuddenly, 
and as ſurpriſingly reduced by having 
Jight ſcarifications made with a ſharp 
en-knife, on the inſide of the leg 
and thigh, with two or three ſtrokes 


and let it infuſe in a warm place 
* forty-eight hours, then ſtrain it 


night an 


TaxE two ounces of ſalt petre 


TAKE of the leaves and bark of el- 
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gathered, two pounds; waſh, 
bruiſe, and boil them in fix 
quarts of water, till it comes to 
a gallon, then ftrain out the li. 
quor, and to the remaining roots 
put two quarts of white wine, 


off; let both the liquors be mix- 
ed, and give the horſe a pint 
morning, 

Or, . 


half an ounce of ſquills in pow- 
der, a dram of camphire, and 
with a ſufficient quantity of ho- 
ney, make it into a ball, to be 
given once a day alone, or be 
waſhed down with a horn or two 
of the above drink. 


der, of each a large handful, 
chamomile flowers bruiſed, halt 
that quantity, juniper berries 
two ounces, and boil the whole | 
in a quart of water, till half a 
pine 1s waſted, adding to it of 

oney and nitre each one ounce, 


under the belly on each fide, and Give this drink every night and 
near to the ſheath; from thoſe ſca- morning, and to compleat 2 cure, 
Mentions there will ſoon be perceiv- and ſtrengthen the conſtitution, give 
cd a conſtant oozing or dripping of - gbgyt a pint of the ſubſequent infu- 
water which will ſoon relieve the ſion every night and morning, for a 
horſe, and a few ſmart purges will fortnight, about two hours after he 
afterwards compleat the cure. In the has taken it. | 

other kind of dropſy, the indicati- TaAkk of gentian root, and zeo- 
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ons of cure are, to diſcharge the wa- 
tery humour, recover the crafis or 
ſtrength of the blood, and brace up 
the relaxed fibres throughout the 
whole body. For this purpoſe it 
will be proper to giye K horſe a 
{mart purge once in a week, or there- 


diary, each faur ounces, tops of 
centuary and chamomile of each 
two handfuls, jeſuit's bark, 
bruiſed, two ounces, juniper 
berries, four ounces, filings of 
iron, half a pound; infuſe the 
ingredients for a week in two 

| gallons 
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gallons of ale, ſhaking the veſ⸗ 


{el up now and then. 


DRY-MEAT, in the manage, fig- 
nifies hay, corn, &c. with which Þ 
WS horſe is frequently fed after being 
taken up from̃ graſs. 


DUKE's OINTMENT. A pre- 


paration which is recommended to 


. | be rubbed into the withers, hams, 
# or any other part of a horſe that 
WW happens to be bruiſed, it is ſaid to 
vpoſſeſs the property of taking down 


the ſwelling, and abating the heat 
and inflammation which happens at- 
ter ſuch accidents, it 1s likewiſe an 


excellent thing io aneint a horſe that 


has got the mange, or ſuch like diſ- 
temper. , | N 
The preparation is as follows: 
Tax E linſeed oil one pound, flour 
of brimſtone four ounces, and 
put them into a matreſs or glaſs 
phial with a long neck, letting 
them ſtand in a moderate ſand 
heat for the ſpace of an hour 
or thereabouts, after which let 
the heat be increaſed and kept 
up till the ſulphur is entirely 
diſſolved; while this is doing, 
melt a pound of tallow or ſuet, 
with four ounces of bees wax in 
another veſſel, and to this pour 
the linſeed oil and flour of brim- 
ſtone before they get cold, then 
remove the whole from off the 
fre, and ſtir it till cold, with 
a wooden ſpatula, after which 
it is to be put into a proper pot 
and kept for uſe. 


DULNESS in a horſe, is by ſome 
thought to be indicated, by white 
ſpots round the eyes, or on the tips 
of the noſe, while others ſuppoſe 
that theſe marks are ſo far from be- 
ing the ſigns of ſtupidity, that they 
are ſure tokens of the horſes that 
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have them, being very ſenſible of 
the whip and ſpur, and anſwering 
readily to the ſame. 


DUNG of a horſe ſhould frequent- 


ly be obſerved upon a journey, for 
if it be too thin it indicates that his 


water was either too cold and pier- 


cing, or that he was permitted to 
drink too large a quantiy of it at a 
time, If there is found among his 
dung, whole grains of oats, it is a 


ſure ſign that he has not chewed 


them well, or elſe that his ſtomach 
is very weak; and if his dung is 
black and dry, or comes away from 
him in very ſmall quantities, you 
may depend upon it he has been over 
heated in his body. When a race 
horſe voids viſcous or ſhmy dung, 
It 18 a ſure ſign that he has not been 
prepared for the ſport 1n a proper 
manner, and ſuch a one ought to 
have garlic balls given him, and be 
duly exerciſed till ſuch time as his 
dung comes from him of a proper 
conſiſtence, and temperament. 


DUST and SAND will frequent- 
ly ſo dry the tongues and mouths' of 
travelling horſes, as to take their ap- 
petites entirely away, in which caſe 
give them bran moiſtened with water 
frequently, to cool and refreſh their 
parched mouths, or elſe let their 
mouth be frequently waſhed and moiſ- 
tened with a wet ſponge, which will 
refreſh them and induce them to eat 
their hay and corn. | 


K. 
ARS of a horſe ſhould be ſmall, 


narrow, ſtraight, and the whole 
{ubitance of them very thin and deli- 


Carte, 
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Tate. They ought to be placed on 
che very top of the head, and their 
extremities or points, when, ſtiled or 
pricked up ſhould be nearer them than 
their roots. When a horſe carries 
his ears pointed forwards, he is ſaid 
to have a bold, hardy, or briſk ear, 
and 1t is a perfection in a horſe's ears 
when he is travelling to have them 
firm, and not mark every motion of 
his feet by a ſlouch of his ears like a 
hog. To cure a pain in a horſe's 
ears, firſt let them be well cleanſed, 
and afterwards put into them ſome 
honey, ſalt- petre, and very clean 
water, mixed together, by dipping 
ſome {oft linen rag inte the compoſi- 
tion and putting it within fide of the 
ears, renewing the application twice 
A day, -or oftner, till a cure is com- 
Pleated. 'To take any thing out of 
a horſe's ears that may have fallen 
therein, put in an equal quantity of 
oil and nitre, and thruſt in a little 
wool, If ſome living animal has got 
in vou mult thruſt in a tent faſtened 
to the end of a ſtick, and dipped in 
ſome glutinous matter, and when you 
have introduced it with the greateſt 
care and circumſpeCtion as far as you 
can, turn it gently round that the in- 
ſect may ſtick to it, and be brought 
away when the tent 1s withdrawn, If 
it cannot be brought away by this 
means, you muſt open the ear with a 
Proper inſtrument and draw it out 
with an iron, or you may throw in 
{ome water with a large ſyringe, 
which will probably either drown, or 
waſh it out. Many people are fond 
of trimming or cutting the Lair which 
grows with inſide of their horſe's ears 
entirely av/ay, but it is a very fooliſh 
cuſtom, and frequently expoſes a horſe 
to cold and dgaiuets. 


EBRILLADE. A check with the 
bridle which a horſeman gives to the 


E E L 
horſe by a ſudden 


See CHECK. 


ECAVESADE in the manage, is: 
jerk with the caveſon. 


jerk of one rein, 


' ECHAPE in the manage, is a horſe 
that is got between a ſtallion and 
mare of two different countries. 


ECHAPER, is to ſuffer the hor Wl 
to eſcape or ſlip upon the hand, o 
in other words, it fignifies to give 
him head, and put him out at ful 
ſpeed. © 


ECOUTE. A pace or motion of 
a horſe. He is ſaid to be ecoute, « Wn 
liſtening, when he rides well upon the 
hand and heels, and compactly upon Wl 
his haunches, and liſtens as it were to Wl 
the ſpurs, continuing duly balancei 
between them, without throwing to Wl 
either ſide. This is only the caſe, 
when a horſe has a fine ſenſe of ti: Wl 
aids of the hand and heel. 3 


ECURIE, is a covert place for ti: 
lodging and houſing of horſes. It h 
a French word, and fignifies nearly 
the ſame as ſtable in Engliſh. 4 


ECUYER, in the French manage, 
ſometimes ſignifies the riding-maſter, 
ſometimes it denotes certain officers Wil 
in the king's houſehold, whoſe buf - 
neſs it 15 to aſſiſt his majeſty in mount- W 
ing and alighting from his horſe, 
They likewiſe follow him on horſe- 
back and carry his ſword. The gen- 
tlemen uſhers to the queen of France, 
and the maſters of the horſe to prin- 
ces, and perſons of the firſt quali), 
are hkewile called ecuyers. 


EEL-BACKED HORSES, ate 
ſuch as have black liſts along the!" 


backs, 
EFFECTS 
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RFFECTS of the hand, are the 


©” motions of the hand that ſerve to di- 


re& the horſe, and of theſe there are 
four kinds, or in other words, there 
are four ways of ufing the bridle, to 
anſwer as many different 1 
namely, to puſh the horſe forwards, 
or give him head; to hold himin, or 
keep him back; and to turn him to 
either fide. 


EGGS. The uſe of theſe in food 
are well known to every one; but 
their effects as a medicine not quite 
ſo well. To horſes the yolks are fre- 
quently given to help their wind, but 
with fans horſes they diſagree very 
much. Mixed with turpentine they 
ſoften and abate its ſharpneſs, whe- 
ther it 1s to be taken inwardly or ap- 
plied outwardly as a digeſtive, in 
which caſe it frequently draws ſo pow- 
erfully as to prevent wounds, ulcers, 
&c. to which it is applied from unit- 
ing and healing, but by the addition 
of the eggs as before mentioned, this 
is prevented. The whites are no leſs 
ſerviceable in outward applications 
than the yolk, for by their glutinous 
qualities, they greatly bind and 
aſtringe, for which reaſon they are 
with propriety applied to ſwellings to 
keep them down, and prevent too 
great a relaxation of the parts after a 
bruiſe, &c. They are likewiſe ſer- 
viceable to the eyes when beaten 
into a froth with alum, and contri- 
bute greatly to take away pain and 
inflammation from them. 


ELBOW of a horſe; is the hind 


part of the arms that points towards 
the briſker. 


ELDER. A tree or ſhrub that is 
well known in almoſt every part of 
the kingdom of Great-Britain. The 
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trunk is covered with an aſn- coloured 
rough bark, under which lies a thin- 
ner green one, and under that another 
that 1s white. It flowers in May, and 
ripens its fruit in September. 

The young leaves when budding 
are ſaid to purge, but it is ſo gentle 
as ſcarcely to be noticed, the inner 
green bark purges ſmartly. The 
Juice of the berries when inſpiſſated 
to a rob is a good diſſolvent and ap- 
perient, excellent in colds and gently 
moving the belly, it likewiſe pro- 
motes both perſpiration and urine. 
The leaves are a good ingredient in 
emollient fomentations, as likewiſe 
are the flowers. 


ELECAMPANE. A large plant 
with long wrinkled ſerrated leaves, 
which are of a pale green colour 
above, and hoary underneath, the 
flowers are yellow, and of the com- 
pound kind, and are followed by ob- 
long ſeeds, winged with down; the 
roots are ſhort and thick, unctuous, 
or clammy to the touch, brown or 
blackiſh on the outſide, and white 
within; it flowers in June, is a pe- 
rennial plant, and grows wild in moiſt 
rich ſoils in many places. The freſh 
roots have a weak, but not very plea- 
ſant ſmell, but when dried their ſcent 
is rather grateful- than otherwiſe. 
When chewed, they diſcover at firſt a 
kind of rancid glutinous taſte, which is 
ſoon ſucceeded by an aromatic bitter- 
neſs, They promote perſpiration 
and urine, and are friendly to the 
ſtomach. If taken freely, they looſ- 
en the belly, and powerfully attenu- 
ate tough humours; they likewiſe are 
ſerviceable in colds and coughs ; 
they are of great uſe in removing ob- 
ſtructions on the lungs of horſes ocoa- 
ſioned by colds, ſurfeits, or any 
other accident. It is likewiſe of a 

very 
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very reſtorative nature, heals inward 
ulcers, and gives freſh ſubſtance and 
vigour to the ſolids after they have 
been waſted by conſumptive diſor- 
ders. | 


ELECTUARY. A form of me- 
dicine which is of the confiſtence 
nearly as balls, and is compoſed 
of the ſame ingredients. There 1s a 
great number of them kept in the 
druggiſt's ſhops, from whence it is 
the beſt way to have them in ſmall 
quantities, as they are not very good 
keepers. When they are to be uſed, 


they may either be diſſolved into 


drenches with any proper liquid, or 
be made'into balls, with the addition 
of any kind of powder that 1s adapt- 
ed to the diſeaſe, 


EMBRACING the volt in the ma- 


nage, is when a horſe in working up- 


on volts, makes a good way every 
time with his fore legs. Thus we ſay, 
«« ſuch a horſe has embraced a good 
«« deal of ground,“ for from the place 
where his fore feet ſtood to where 
they now ſtand is almoſt a foot and a 
half. Ifa horſe does not embrace or 
cover a good deal of ground, he will 
only beat the duſt, that is, he will 
ſet his fore feet down almoſt in the 
ſame place from whence he lifted 
them, which makes it appear that 
beating the duſt, and embracing the 
volt are oppoſite terms. A horſe 
cannot embrace too much ground, it 
he does not at the ſame time throw 
out his croup, and conſequently go 
out of the volt. 


EMBROCATION. An external 


application in a liquid form, general- 


ly prepared from volatile and ſpiritu- 
dus ingredients, and chiefly uſed to 
relieve pains, numbneſs, &c. a vari- 
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ety of this form of medicine will he 
found in this work adapted to the dif. 
ferent complaints for which ſuch ap. 
plications are good. 


EMOLLIENTS. Medicines that 
relax and ſupple the ſolids, they alſo 
ſheath and ſoften the acrimony of the 
fluids. In compoſitions of this kind 
the watery part ſhould be freely al. 
lowed, and gentle friftion on the part 
to which ſuch topics are applied, wil 
greatly increaſe their efficacy, as for 
the degree of heat with which they 
ſhould be applied, it muſt not be ſo 
great as to occaſion pain, or any un- 
eaſy ſenſation. From the relaxiny 

uality of emollient topics, and their 
Cracking acrimony, it is that they 
are good ſedative applications, when 
pain from tenſion or irritation is ex- 
cited; from the ſympathy of the nerve 
their efficacy is likewiſe conveyed to 
very diſtant and deep ſeated part, 
and thus it is that warm baths or fo- 
mentations prove ſo uſeſul in giving 
eaſe and removing inflammations. 


ENCRAINE. An old, and nos 
quite obſolete word, that was for- 
merly made uſe of in the manage; to 


ſignify a horſe that was either wrung | 


or {poiled in the withers. 


ENLARGING a horſe, or mak- 
ing him go large, is the ſame thing 
as making him embrace or cover 
more ground than he did before. This 
is done when a horſe works upon 4 
round, or upon volts, and approaches 
too near the centre, ſo that it 1s defir- 
able he ſhould gain more ground, or 
take a greater compaſs. In order to 
make him do this, you muſt prick him 
with both heels, or aid him with the 
calves of your legs, at the ſame time 
bearing your hand outward. 


ENTABLER. 
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= ENTABLER. A word which i: 
frequently uſed in the academies, and 
is applied to a horſe whoſe croup goes 
£7 before his ſhoulders in working upon 


of the ſhoulders ought to go before 
the croup. Thus a horſe entables in 
working to the right, he diſcovers an 
inclination to throw himſelf upon the 
right heel, but you may eaſily pre- 
vent him from doing ſo, by taking 
bold of the right rein, keeping your 
right leg near, and removing your 
ect leg as far as the horſe's ſhoul- 
ders. 


ENTIER in the manage, is a 
French term for a ſtone horſe, but it 
is commonly intended to fignify a 
horſe that refuſes to turn, and is ſo far 
from following the hand that he reſiſts 
it; thus, when a horſe puts himſelf 
upon his right heel, axe refuſes to 
urn to the right, he is ſaid to be en- 
tier on the right hand. 


ENTREPAS. A broken pace 
hich is properly ſpeaking neither a 
alk, trot, nor an amble, though 
t approaches nearer to the latter 
han either of the former. This 1s 
be pace or gait of ſuch horſes as 
ave no reins or back, and go upon 
e their ſhoulders, or are ſpoiled in their 
imbs. 

ARES A word which is uſed 
In the manage, to fignify the flingin 
Wot a horſe, or his — * or friking 
et with his hind legs. In caprioles a 
Worſe muſt ſtrike out behind with all 
his force, but in ballotades he only 


ſtrikes half out, and in croupades he 
does not ſtrike out at all. 


EPILEPSY, or Fa1.11vwG Evil, 
is a diſeaſe in which the horſe falls 


volts, for in regular manage one half 
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down ſuddenly, his teeth and his eyes 
becoming immediately fixed, while 
his head and body continue to be 
violently ſhaken and agitated, he 
froths at the mouth, heaves and la- 
bours at the flank, and ſometimes he 
has an involuntary excretion of both 
his dung and urine. The occaſion 
of this complaint may be whatever 
waſtes and exhayſts the body, or any 
of its conftituent parts, as the taking 
away too much blood, violent purg- 
ing, hard labour, long ſickneſs, &c. 
or on the other hand, it may be occa- 
fioned by any thing that fills the body 
too much, and occaſions ſuch ob- 
ſtructions in the blood-veſſels, as 
brings on a debility of the ſtomach : 
and laſtly, wounds, or whatever oc- 
caſions inflammations, may produce 
it. As to the cure, it is nearly the 
ſame with that of an apoplexy, or 
vertigo, only this general rule m 
be attended to, namely, that when it 
Poon from looſeneſs, evacuations 
by bleeding, purging, &c. muſt be 
entire omitted, excepting where cir- 
cumſtances may indicate a moderate 
uſe of them to be neceſſary. See 
APOPLEXY. 


ERGOT, 1s a kind of ſtub, like a 
piece of ſoft horn, about the ſize of 
a cheſnut, fituated behind, and below 
the paſtern joint, and commonly hid 
under the tuft of the fetlock. In or- 
der to remove it you muſt cleave it to 
the quick with an incifion knife, and 
take away the bladder of water which 
will be found to lie immediately un- 
der it. This operation is ſeldom per- 
formed in England or France, but in 
Holland it is very commonly done, 
upon all the legs, to prevent watery 
ſores, and other foul ulcers from 
forming there. 


1 ESOUIVAINE. 
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ESQUIVAINE. An old French 
word, ſignifying a long and very ſe- 
vere chaſtiſement of a horſe in the 
manage. 


ESTRAC. A French word, 
which ſignifies a light bodied, lank 
bellied, thin flanked, and narrow 
cheſted horſe. 


ESTRAPADE, is the defence of a 


horſe that will not be governed by his 
rider, but in order to get rid of him, 
riſes ſuddenly before, and while his 
forehand continues in the air, yerks 
out in a furious manner with his hind 
legs, throwing them higher than his 
head was before, and during his coun- 
ter- time, inſtead of advancing, rather 


goes backwards. ; 
EUPHORBIUM-GUM. The re- 


ſinous concrete juice of a plant which 


is called by the ſame name. It is 


brought to us from Barbary, in drops, 
or tears of an irregular form, ſome 
of which when broken, are found to 
contain {mall twigs, and other vege- 
table matters. The tears are gene- 
rally very eaſy to break, of a golden 
colour externally, and whitiſh with- 
in. They conſiſt of about equal parts 
of reſinous and gummy matter, but 
the hery, or acrimonious properties 
which this drug poſſeſſes, reſides en- 
rely in the reſinous part. 

This drug is too acrid for internal 
uſe, and 15 only employed as an in- 
gredient in ſome ſtimulating plaiſters, 
&c. Thofe that powder it for theſe 
3 ſhould take care to tie a 

andkerchicf over their mouths and 
noſes, or otherwiſe ſecure them from 
the fine duſt which ariſes during this 
operation, which would otherwiſe af- 
fect their heads and throats in a vio- 
lent and alarming manner. 


| heartily, for indeed when horſes gros 
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EXCRESCENCE. Super fluous 
fleſh, or other matter, which is ſome- 
times found on different parts of ani. 
mal bodies. There are ſeveral pre. 
ſcriptions for taking away matters of 
this kind, but whenever the knife can 
be uſed with ſafety, it is the beſt re- 
mover of fleſhy excreſcences ; thoſe 
that cannot be thus taken away, will 
in general ſubmit to the treatment 
laid down for the cure of ſpavins, 
See BLOOD, Bos, and Bone-Sra- 


VINS. 


EXERCISE, is a proper degree of 
agitation given to an animal boch, 
with a view to produce ſalutary eſ- 
fects. Duly given to horſes, or in- 
deed to moſt other animals, that are 
well fed, it is the beſt means both to 
prevent ill habits, and preſerve then 
in a perfect ſtate of health, for exer- 
ciſe converts the food into good and 
wholeſome nouriſhment, promotes the 
circulation of the blood, and all the 
glandular diſcharges, or ſecretion, 
ſo as greatly to enliven the body, ard 
to make way for a freſh ſupply of all 
ment. It invigorates the ſpirit 
gives ſtrength and tone to the mul. 
cles and ſinews, and enables a hork 
to endure his labour without fatigue; 
and when it is given abroad in the 
open air, it greatly adds to a horſe" 
vigour, as well as prevents any di 
poſition to putridity in his blood and 
Juices, which a cloſe ſtagnated alt 
frequently promotes, eſpecially whil 
horſes are young, and prone to feel 


old they commonly feed more mode- 
rately, and conſequently ſo much er- 
erciſe 1s not required, nevertheleſs! 
is in a greater or leſs degree abſolute; 
ly neceſſary for horſes whether 0 
or young, for we may obſerve th! 


even old horſes, when they lye 
| 07 


; EXP 
ade for a great while together, though 
3 they are not ſo apt as young ones, to 
WE fall fick immediately, yet as their 
W blood by ſo doing grows poor, and 
the circulation languid, they become 
ſubje& to a variety of complaints ſuch 
as ſwellings of the ſheath and belly, 
with other dropſical ſymptoms, toge- 
ther with inveterate diſorders of the 
ſkin, which exerciſe alone can pre- 
vent or cure, 

Horſes by their natural activity are 
every way ſuited to exerciſe and la- 
bour, and in that reſpect are more 
ſerviceable than perhaps any other 
part of the brute creation, only it 
depends on us how they are to be 
reated, both for their preſervation 
and our profit, and their food ſhould 
always bear a pretty near proportion 
to the labour which they are to ſuſ- 
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r. ain. But the time and manner for 
nd >xerciſing a horſe, as well as the 
he quantity of exerciſe ſhould be attend- 
the ed to; for if he is worked at an unſea- 


onable time, or beyond his ſtrength, 
it will be more injurious to him than 
if he had been idle. Therefore, it 
would be well for every one that keeps 
Wa horſe, to adopt this general cauti- 
dn, namely, never to ride a horſe 
ard, or put him to violent exerciſe 
twhen he hath been lately fed, or has 
his belly full of meat and water, but 
move him out gently at firſt, and he 
will naturally mend his pace when his 
food and water begin to get into a 


chil: leſs compals, and he has emptied his 
feel belly by dunging, after which the ri- 
ros der may put him to a greater ſpeed, 
ode- or harder work, as the occaſion may 
h ex- require. 

eſs! When a horſe is put to hard exer- 
lute: WA ciſe, he ſhould not be ſuffered to cool 
- ol WW iuddenly, but by degrees, and though 
, tha A tis is known to almoſt every ſtable 


boy, yet it is too often neglected 
through idleneſs, or at leaft it is not 
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done with that care and circumſpet- 
tion which it ought to be. And 
therefore when a man has travelled 
hard upon a journey, and comes with- 
in a mile or two of the place he in- 
tends to feed his horſe and refreſh 
himſelf at, he would do well to ſlack 
his pace, ſo as to come in moderately 
cool, and then it would not be amiſs 
to have him led about in the hand for 
the ſpace of ten minutes or therea- 
bouts, that he may be gradually, and 

retty well cooled before he is taken 
into the ſtable, where he ſhould have 
a thin cloth thrown over him, if he 
has been uſed to be cloathed, or in- 
deed it would be as well to have that 
done as ſoon as the rider diſmounts, 
as it would be an additional ſecurity 
to his taking cold, and would, at the 
ſame time, make him cool more gra- 
dually. This is the beſt way tor 
young horſes that have been well 
kept, and not hard worked; and 
when horſes of this deſcription come 
to their journey's end late, or when 
the weather proves bad, ſo that they 
cannot be walked in, to cool them 
in the manner above directed; they 
ſhould then be well rubbed all over 
their bodies and limbs, till they are 
quite cool, and then cloathed, for 
when all the ſmalleſt blood-veſlels are 
full, as muſt neceſſarily be the caſe 
with any animal, after hard and long 
continued exerciſe, and the blood 
heated very much, and running like 
a torrent: a ſudden chill or damp 
will undoubtedly produce ſtoppages 
and obſtructions in the ſinall capillary 
veſſels, and wherever there is the 
molt weakneſs and relaxation: ſome- 
times inwardly in the lungs, ſome- 
times in the kidneys, and ſometimes - 
in the ſtomach, guts, and other mem- 
braneous and nervous parts. And theſe 
obſtructions are too frequently fol- 
lowed by inflammation and pain, or 
12 wich 
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EYE 


with great dullneſs and heavineſs, 
which ſometimes are the forerunners 
of other very diſagreeable complaints. 
Or if the limbs are weak, the blood 
and juices will ſo ſtagnate there, as to 
produce ſwellings and ulcerations ve- 
ry difficult to cure, particularly if the 
horſe has not been accuſtomed to ſuch 
kind of labour, for labour and uſe in 
continued exerciſe alters the caſe very 
materially, becauſe thereby the joints 
and ſinews are greatly ſtrengthened 
and invigorated, as we ſometimes ob- 
ſerve in hackney or job horſes, which 
are ſo ſeaſoned and accuſtomed to the 
work, that nothing but the moſt fla- 
grant il! treatment and abuſe can hurt 
them. Indeed, ſome of the job horſes 
that we fee endure fo much labour 
and fatigue, are naturally ſtrong and 
very hardly, and have at firſt been 
carefully trained to the buſineſs of the 
road by thetr owners, who are not 
often in a capacity to bear the loſs of 
cattle, and therefore we commonly 


ſee them begin and end their work 


with coolneſs, and when ſuch people 
happen to meet with a horſe that, on 
trial, proves unable to go through 
their hard work, they take care not 
to put him to it, but only exerciſe 
him gently, fo that he may keep up 


His fleſh, till they can diſpofe of him 


to the beſt advantage. Another cau- 
tion equally neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of a horfe's health, with 
any of the former, is, not to feed 
them too ſoon after they have been 
heated with exerciſe. 


EYE. The organ of ſight in an 
animal body, or that which reprefents 
objects to the mind. The goodneſs 
or badneſs of horſe's eyes is a matter 
in which thoſe who think themſelves 
the beſt judges, are very often miſ- 
taken; for moſt people regard the 
clearne(s and tranſpareycy of the eye, 


EYE | 


which indeed they ought to do, but 4 
it is worth obſerving, that horſes be. if * 
fore they are ſix years of age, have Wi 
not that tranſparency and clearneſsin 
the appearance of their eyes, which 
they attain after that period or aye, 
becauſe while they are young and 
growing, their jujces are viſcid and 
balſamic, ſo that their eyes look mud- 
dier or clearer as their blood and juice 
happen to be in a good or a bad ſtate. 
The ſame thing may be obſerved in 
horſes that have got colds, at which 
time the veſſels f che eyes being ful 
the eyes themſelves look thick, au 
ſometimes inflamed, and a blow on 
the eye, or a bite will always produce 
the ſame effect, though the fight my 
not be injured in the leaft thereby 
It is not therefore to the clearneſs of 
the eye that a man muſt always trul, 
but he ſhould form his judgment fron 
a variety of other auxiliaries, part-i 
cularly from the form and manner d 
the eye, in which is included not on 
the body of the eye, but the eye-lic, i 
eye-brows, and all the ſurroundiq i 
_ Many good eyed horſes, thi 

ve a heavy 1 in the! 
countenances, with a lowering bro, 
go blind with cataracts, when tbeſ 
arrive at ſeven or — years of age. 
There 1s great room for ſuſpecting tit 
goodnefs of a horſe's eye, when ther 
is a bunch or fullneſs between the up 
per eye- lid, and the eye-brow, with 
a like fullnefs round the under eye· li 
fo that the eye appears as if It was en- 
circled with a ring; ſuch horſes ar 
frequently fleſhy about the head ant 
jaws, which, upon taking cold, 0! 
meeting with any other ſlight accident 
expoſes them to defluxions upon tif 
eyes. When the eye is very flat, 0 
appears much funk in its orbit, it 15 
bad indication, though there may be! 
defluxion upon it at the time of you! 
exmination. A {mall pig eye is " 
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of the beſt, and in my opinion, an 


over large goggling eye is no better, 


for if the one often periſhes for want 
of nouriſhment, or from ſome defect 
of the nerves, or arteries that ſupply 
it, the other is often endangered and 
loſt, by being too much expoſed to 
accidents, and by having too great 
ſapplies of nouriſhment. The eye 
that is of a long oval figure, is al- 
moſt always weak, eſpecially if the 
corners are narrow for a conſiderable 
way. When the coat or membrane 
that riſes from the under part of the 
eye, happens to be large and thick, 
ſo as to preſs upon the eye-ball, and 
the caruncle, or kernel, on the 
inner corner next the noſe, is ſpongy 
and moiſt, there is every reaſon to 
fear that ſuch a horſe will ſooner or 
later go blind. When the eyes are 
bad the muſcles or movers of them 
are generally weak, ſo if the eye 
ſeems dead and heavy, the beſt way 
of trial will þe to hold up the horſe's 
head in the ſame manner, as if you 
were going to give him a drench, 
which will draw the eye upwards, and 
if it remains there fixed and im- 
moveable, or has but a very languid 
motion, it is a pretty ſure ſign that 


the eye is bad. Some pay a good 


deal of attention to the colour of the 
eye, but, as that is different in dif- 


4 ferent coloured horſes, no ſound judg- 


ment can be made from that quarter; 
all that is to be taken notice of in the 
colour of a horſe's eye is the iris or 
circle that ſurrounds the pupil, for if 
that appears diſtin, 5 5 of a pale 
variegated cinnamon colour, it is a 
ſure ſign that the eye is good, for the 
iris is always moſt diſtin& where the 
humours of the eye are moſt clear and 
8 and thoſe eyes which reſem- 

le the eyes of a ſheep or goat in co- 
lour, are generally the beſt of any. 


On the other hand, if the circle 


ET 


round the pupil be of a dark mud- 
dy colour, and does not appear diſ- 
tinct and variegated till you come 
very near the eye, and if the narrow 
ſcy- coloured edging, which we ob- 
ſerve more or leſs in moſt horſes on 
the outſide of the iris, happens to be 
of a milky appearance, it is a bad 


ſign. Nevertheleſs, wall-eyed horſes 


have frequently the beſt of eyes. Some 
people in examining the eyes, have 
a reſpect to the colour of the horſe, 
but ſuch a method of judging is of all 
others the moſt fallacious, for as there 
are good horſes of all colours, ſo there 
are good eyed ones of all colours. If 
there is any notice to be taken in this 
particular, perhaps the grey, eſpect- 
ally the dove, or pigeon- coloured 
grey, is the moſt to be ſuſpected of 
any, alſo the iron- grey, and the dun. 
But one may venture to affirm, that 
the colour which is moſt common 
among norſes, fo as to exceed in point 
of number, abounds moſt with bad 
eyes, and perhaps there are as many 


bad eyed horſes to be met with among 


the black coach breed, as any other 
colour whatever. Moſt people in ex- 


amining a horſe's eyes, lead him un- 


der a ſhed, or ſome ſuch place, that 
they may ſee the colour and tranfpa- 
rency of the eye, in the moſt diſtinct 
manner, but the beſt way is to make 
the obſer vation when he comes firſt 
out of a dark ſtable, into a ſtrong 
light, for if he has any weakneſs in 
his eyes, he will contract or wrinkle 
his brow, and look upward to receive 
more light ; and, if at the ſame time, 
the pupil of the eye appears large, or 
does not contract, it is a bad ſign, 
for that reaſon it is beſt to obſerve a 
horſe's eyes firſt in the ſhade, taking 
notice of the dimenſions of the pu- 

il, for if that leſſens on his coming 
into a ſtronger light it is almoſt a ſure 


ſign that his fight is good, and likely 
to 
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to continue. Some ſuſpect all horſes 
that ſtart to have bad, or at leaſt in- 
different eyes; and indeed moſt horſes 
who have nearly, but not quite loſt 
their eyes, are apt to ſtart, but a 
horſe that ſtarts and looks upward, 
lifting his feet a great height when 
he moves, as though he was fearful 
of touching the ground, is more like- 
ly to have bad eyes than one that ſhys, 
or flies out of the road at the fight of 


any unuſual object, for many horſes 


ſtartle merely through fear, or from 


ſeeing objects but indiſtinctly, on 


account of their being at too great a 
diſtance; but when a horſe ſtartles 
frequently, without any object be- 


Fore him that can create terror, his 


eyes it may be ſuppoſed are very in- 
different. Upon the whole, that eye 
is generally good, where the eye- lids 
are thin, where the outer coat or tu- 
nicle of the eye is likewiſe thin and 
delicate, where the caruncle next the 
noſe is ſmall and dry, where the eye 
is tranſparent and ſprightly, and when 
the horſe has a bold reſolute look, and 
takes notice of the different objects 
that preſent themſelves before him 
without fear. On the other hand, 
when a horſe moves his ears back- 
wards and forwards, and ſeems ſur- 
hay at every noiſe or motion of the 

and ; when he raiſes his feet high, 1s 
uncertain 1n his walk or ſtep, and goes 
unequally ; when his eyes appear full 
and fwollen with a flethy circle round 
them, or when they are ſmall, and of 
an oval figure, when the outer goat 15 
thick and covers a great part of the 
eye-ball, and when the caruncles of 


the eyes are ſpungy and moiſt, it may 


juſtly be ſuſpected that ſuch horſes 
will go blind. 


EYE-FLAP. The little piece of 
leather that covers the eye of a coach- 
horſe when he is harneſſed. | 
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EYE-WATER. A water or lo- 
tion to cure diſorders of the eyes, the 
following are among the beſt of this 
claſs of medicines: | 

Take white vitriol half an ounce, 
ſpring water two quarts, boil jt 
till the vitriol is diſſolved, after 
which let it cool, then filter it 
through paper, and keep it cloſ 
ſtopped up for uſe. 

Or, 

Taxx half an ounce of extract of 
lead, and a quart of ſoft ſpring 
water, and mix them for ule. 

If the eyes are inflamed, or wate- 
ry, bleeding, purging, or both, a 
the caſe may require, ſhould precede 
the uſe of theſe lotions or coll yriums, 
which are to be applied by dipping 
ſome ſoft linen rag into the liquor, 
and bathing the eyes well therewith, 
getting as much as poſſible to go with: 
inſide the eyelids. 
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1 in the manage, are 
made by a horſe. when he throws 
himſelf upon his haunches, two or 
three times, as in very quick curvets, 
which is done in forming a ſtop and 
half ſtop. A falcade then is the ac- 
tion of 'the haunches, and the legs 
which bend very low, as in curvets 
when you make a ſtop or half ſtop. 
Thus it is common fox horſemen who 
underſtand the manage, to ſay, “ this 
*« horſe. ſtops well, for he makes two 
« or three falcades, and finiſhes bis 
e ſtop with a peſate; this horſe has no 
5 haunches, nor will he make any 

F « falcades; 
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& falcades ; the falcades of that horſe 
« are very graceful, for in making 
« them his haunches are low; ſtop 
« your horſe upon the haunches, in 
« making him ply them well, ſo that 
« after making his falcades, he may 
« reſume his gallop, without making 
« a peſate. and thus he will make a 
« half ſtop.” See Sror, HaLF- 
Srorr, Hauncues, and Time. 


- FALLING-EVIL. 


See Ep1- 
LEPSY. 
FALSE-GALLOP. See Gar- 


LoP, and GALLOPADE. 


FALSE-QUARTER. 
commonly underſtood by this name, 
1s a cleft or chink in the fide, or 
quarter of the hoof, running in an 
oblique, or ſlanting direction with the 
horny fibres of it, from the coronet 
to its baſis, by which the horny ſub- 
ſtance of the cruſt is divided, and 
one part of the hoof in appearance 


is divided from the other, and conſe- 


= is rendered unable to ſupport 
the portion or ſhare of weight which 
that limb ſhould ſuſtain, for when the 
horſe ſets his foot to the ground, 


: F the crack widens, but when he lifts it 


up again, the hardened edges of the 
divided hoof take in betwixt them the 
tender and ſoft parts, and ſqueeze 
them ſo as frequently to occaſion 


bleeding at the crack, nor is this all, 


for it often happens that this com- 
plaint is attended with inflammation 
of the parts, a diſcharge of matter, 
and conſequently lameneſs. What- 
ever ſome people may conjecture re- 
ſpecting the origin of this complaint, 
it is oecaſioned in general by a wound 
or bruiſe upon the coronet, by which 
the continuity of parts is broken, for 
we always find that when the horny 
fibres of the hoof are divided at their 


What is 
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roots, they ſeldom, or perha s ne- 


ver, unite again, but leave a blemiſſi 


of a greater or leſs extent, in pro- 


portion to the ſize or depth of the 


wound or bruiſe, From this account 
of the nature of the complaint, it is 
evident that a radical cure cannot poſ- 
ſibly be effected, though we have it 
in our power ſo far to palliate the 
complaint, as to render the horſe in 
a meafure uſeful, by adopting a ſhoe 
of ſuch a conſtruction, as will ſup- 
port the whole weight of the __ 
limb, without preſſing too much up- 
on the injured quarter, for which 
purpoſe, a round, or what 1s com- 
monly termed a barred ſhoe, 1s un- 
doubtedly the moſt proper. The ſur- 
face of the hoof on and near to the 
diſeaſed part, ſhould likewiſe be cut 
down lower than the ſurface of the 
cruſt upon which the ſhoe is to reſt, 
or if the hook will not admit of cut- 
ting down, the ſhoe may be raiſed up 
from the weak quarter; either of 
which methods of proceeding will re- 
move the weight from the diſeaſed 


part, and conſequently the horſe will 


not halt ſo much as before. But as 
ſand and gravel is eaſily admitted in- 
to the chink or crack; and accumu- 
lated there till it irritates and inflames 
the parts, after which matter forms 
underneath the hoof, which not un- 


frequently breaks out at the coronet, 


and produces the moſt inveterate ul- 
cers; to heal which it is extremely 
difficult, on account of the finus or 
or hitula, commonly called a quittor, 
branching out in different directions 
under the hoof. Horſes therefore, 


that have this defect ſhould be care- 
fully attended to, and when the thick 


hardened parts, or edges of the crack' 
grow too high, by which 1t 1s ren- 
dered ſo much the deeper, and of 
conſequence lodges a greater portion 
of ſand, or other extraneous matter; 

theſe 
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theſe edges ſhould be raſped down, 
or pared with a crooked knife, till 
the ſeam entirely diſappears, but 
whenever there remains a blackneſs 
or appearance of gravel, that part 
muſt be traced further, always tak- 
ing care not to draw blood if 1t can 
poſſibly be avoided. The crack being 
made ſmooth and equal, it will not be 
eaſy for ſand or gravel to lodge in it, 
but as the parts will be tender, it will 
not be amiſs to apply an emollient 
poultice for a few days, till the ſore- 
neſs goes off. If the inflammation 
has been great, and matter has __ 
ed in the crack in conſequence there- 
of, or if the parts have been wound - 
ed by the knife, in paring down the 
hardened edges, proud fleſh may per- 
haps ſhoot out and become trouble- 
ſome. In which caſe the hard parts 
of the hoof near to it are to be re- 
moved, a digeſtive poultice apphed, 
and when the inflammation is abated, 


or gone off, the following powder 


— be ſtrewed on the proud fleſh, 

and will effectually remove it after a 
few dreſſings : | 3 

TakE of blue or roman vitriol, 

two drams, corroſive ſublimate, 

one dram, which rub together 
into a moderately fine powder. 


FAR. An appellation given to 
any part of a horſe's right fide, thus 
the tar foot, far leg before, is the 
ſame with the right foot, the right 
leg before, &c. ' As 


FARCY. A diſeaſe to which 
harſes are but too ſubject. It is a 
diſeaſe of the veins, occaſioned per- 
haps by an acrimonious ſtate of the 
circulating fluids. At firſt, one or more 
ſmall ſwellings or round buds, like 
grapes, or berries, ſpring out of the 
veins, which are frequently exquiſite- 


degenerate into foul and ill conditi. 


F AR 
ly painful to the touch; in the firſt 


ſtage of their appearance they are. 
hard, but ſoon after they turn to fok 
bliſters, which, when broken, dif. 
charge an oily or bloody ichor, and 


aned ulcers. In ſome horſes it ap- 
pears on the head firſt, in ſome on 
the jugular vein, in others on the 
plate vein, and runs downwards, on 
the inſide of the fore arm towards 
the knee, and fometimes upwards, 
towards the briſket. In ſome the far- 
cy ſhews itſelf on the hind part, about 
the paſterns, and along the large 
veins, on the inſide of the thigh, riſ. 
ing upwards into the groin, and to- 
wards the ſheath, and at other times 
it makes its appearance on the flanks, 
ſpreading by degrees towards the 
lower belly, where it becomes ex- 
ceedingly troubleſome, and hard to 
eradicate. ' 
When the farcy firſt makes its a 
ance on the head, it is eaſily cur- 
ed, eſpecially if the ſeat of it is the 
cheeks, or forehead, the blood-vel- 
ſels in thoſe parts being but ſmall, 
but it is more difficult to remove, 
when the lips, the noſtrils, the eyes, ! 
and kernels under the jaws are the Wn: 
ſeat of it; but more particularly fo, £ 
if the neck vein becomes knotted, | 
with it. When it begins on the out- 
fide of the ſhoulders,” or hips, the 
cure is ſeldom difficult, but when the 
farcy begins on the plate vein, and 
that vein ſwells a great deal, and be- 
comes knotted, it is hard to cure; 
and it becomes ftill more ſo, when 
the crural veins with inſide the thighs 
are affected. When it begins on the 
aſterns or lower limbs, the cure is 
quently uncertain, and always te- 
dious ; for the ſwelling in thoſe low 
and dependent parts, is ſometimes {0 
rapid, and riſes to ſuch a height, 2 


FAR 


WE. limbs are fo much disfigured with 
aul ulcers, and callous ſores, that the 
orſe is ſeldom of any value after, 
oogh he may have the good for- 
nne to be cured of this complaint. 
c it is always a promifing ſign, let 
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ic spreads no further. It it uſual- 
een to affect but one fide of the 
oy at a time, but when it ſpreads 
other, it ſhews great maligni- 
. When it ariſes on the ſpine, it 
for the moſt part dangerous, and 
always more to be dreaded by horſes 
at are groſs and full of blood, than 
ch as are in more moderate condi- 
on. Sometimes this diſorder is epi- 
emical, and then it riſes in various 
darts of the body at once, forming 
aſty foul ulcers; a great deal of 
reeniſh bloody matter is hkewiſe 
charged from the noſtrils, and the 
imals thus attacked, ſoon fall a 
rey to the inveteracy of the com- 
laint. 
From this deſcription of the farcy, 
will evidently appear, how greatly 
ole muſt be deceived who think 
hat it is to be cured in all its ſtages, 
y ſome one ſpecific medicine, for 
s the ſymptoms are ſometimes ſo mild 
sto ſubmit to the moſt ſimple ma- 
agement, ſuch as bleeding, with gen- 
e phyſic, &c. So they are ſome- 
mes ſo alarming, and the diſeaſe is 
d inveterate, as to baffle the moſt ſkil- 
ul efforts that can be made to reſtrain 
s progreſs. 
But in whatever degree the farcy 
pakes its appearance, as it is un- 
loubtedly an inflammatory complaint, 
e cure ſhould be begun with as co- 
dious a bleeding as * ſtrength and 
ondition of the animal will admit of; 
after which let him have the follow- 
ng alterative ball given him every 
lay - N 
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> diſtemper begin wherever it will, 


FAR 


Take cream of tartar, flowers of 
fulphur, crude antimony, and 
ZEthiop's mineral, of each four 

ounces, and with lenitive elec- 
tuary make the whole inte a 
maſs, whieh may be divided into 
about a dozen or fourteen balls, 
at the option of the owner. He 


ſhould likewiſe give the horſe - 


about two or three ounces of ni- 
tre every day, either diſſolved in 
his water, or mixed up in a lit- 
tle ſcalded bran, &c. 

If the diſeaſe is mild it will not be 
amiſs to waſh the buds or ſwellings 
two or three times a day, with Gon- 
lard's vegito mineral water, with the 
addition of a little ſpirits of wine, 
which will cleanſe them as effectually 
as the hot burning and corroſive ap- 
plications, which are uſually recom- 
mended for that purpoſe; and when 
the alterative medicines that are re- 
commended above begin to work their 
effect on the conſtitution, the ſwellings 
will gradually die and diſappear. 

Should the diſorder be ariſen to a 
greater height, or put on a more in- 
veterate appearance, the bleeding 
ſhould be repeated at proper intervals, 
and in moderate quantities, and two 
or three ſmart purges ſhould be given 


at proper intervals, in addition to the 


alterative medicines above recom- 
mended ; and ſhould the ulcers conti- 
nue foul, or get hard and callous, a 
little of the mild mercurial ointment 
may now and then be well rubbed in- 
to them, taking care to keep them as 
clean as poſſible with the ſaturnine lo- 
tion before recommended, and by 
perſevering in this method of treat- 
ment for a confiderable time, there is 
little doubt but a cure will be effected, 
if the diſeaſe is of the kind that will 
admit of a cure. 


FARRIER. 
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' - FARRIER. One who makes it 
his buſineſs to ſhoe horſes, and cure 
them when diſeaſed or lame. 


- PABRIER':-POUCH. A lea- 
er for the carrying nippers, 
. ſhoes for all — of fret, 
good ſharp nails, and every other ar- 
ticle that is neceſſary for new ſhoeing 
a horſe that has the misfortune to 
looſe his ſhoe on the road. 


FATTENING of horſes, is at- 
tempted by a variety of means, of 
which the following are the princi- 
2 Tax elecampane, cummin 

ſeeds, tamariſk, and anniſeed, of 

each two ounces, and a large 

' handful of groundſel, boil all 

- theſe ingredients well in a gal- 

lon of ftrong ale, ſtrain the li- 
gquor well, and give the horſe a 
' quart of it lukewarm in a morn- 


4 

When he has taken the whole, let 
him be turned out to graſs if the wea- 
ther permit, but if it does not, keep 
him 1n the houſe for a while longer, 
and befide the foregoing drench, give 
him half an ounce of the powder of 
elecampane, and cummin ſeeds, in his 
corn twice a day. 

2. Pur two large ſpoonfuls of di- 

apente into a pint of white wine, 
and when they have ſtood toge- 
ther fix or eight hours, give it to 
the horſe, and follow this me- 
thod for four or five mornings 
together. 

Then feed him well at leaſt three 
times a day, and let him have plenty 
of good ſweet hay in the rack beers 
him conſtantly. | 

3. Tax ſome blood away from 


your horſe, then put half a buſh- 


el of coarſe barley meal, into a 


pail full of water, ſtirring it 
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about for a confiderable time, 
then let it ſtand till the me] 
ſinks td the bottom, which done, 
pour off the water into another 
veſſel, and give it the horſe for 
its ordinary drink, And make 
him eat the meal that remainel 
at the bottom three times a day, 

But ſhould he refuſe, or ſeem un. 
willing to eat the meal thus prepare 
by itſelf, you muſt mix a moderate 
portion of bran along with it, the 
quantity of which may be diminiſhed 
every feed, till you give him none 
all, it being only deſigned to entice 
him to eat the other, which he wil 
ſoon do greedily. It 1s to be noticed, 
that the barley for this purpoſe ſhoull 
be freſh ground every day, as you 
want to oſs it, for, when kept for an i 
length of time it goes ſour, and when 
that is the caſe horſes will not toucl 
it. Many horſes by this method vil 
grow fat in about three weeks or 1 
month, and ſo far is the barley when 
thus given from heating, and bring- 
ing on humours, that it purges the 
horſe, and cools his inward parts, the 
water is likewiſe of great ſervice, 
being impregnated with the fineſt and 
moſt nutritive parts of the barley. 
When you perceive the horſe by the 
uſe of the above means begin to thrive 
and grow fat, you may take him of 
from his diet by degrees, giving hm 
at .firſt oats once, and barley-meal 
twice a day, after that oats twice, and 
barley-meal once, and ſo on till the 
barley-meal is entirely left off. In 
the mean time, the horſe is to hare 
E of good hay to eat whenever 

e pleaſes, and ſhould be exeroiſel 
for about half an hour in the middle 
of each day, but not ſo as to make 
him ſweat, About once in eight days 
while the horſe is thus dieted, he may 
have a gentle purge given him, à 
after the operation of each 15 * 
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W he muſt have his uſual diet as before. 
| Such is the method of fattening horſes 
recommended by ſome authors of 
eminence, but I think a much better 
method is, after bleeding, or giving 
the horſe a ſmart purge, t turn him 
out to graſs, or, if in the winter, to 
give him plenty of good hay and 
corn, with now and then a warm 
maſh, and a moderate ſhare of exerciſe, 
which will keep his fleſh from being 
looſe and flabby, which muſt be the 
caſe with ſuch as are fed in the haſty 
manner I have tranſcribed above. 
See FEEDING. 
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FEATHER in a horſe's forehead, 
&c. is only a turning of the hair 
which in ſome reſembles an ear of 
barley, and in others it is of diffe- 
rent figures, When a feather reaches 
a good way along the upper part of 
the neck near the mane it is reckoned 


ſide of the neck, the mark is ſo much 
the better. So in like manner, if 
there are in the forehead of a horſe 
two or three of theſe little feathery 
appearances either diſtinct or united, 
or if che like mark is upon the ply 
of a horſe's thigh, and upon the back 
part of it near to where the end of his 
dock reaches, it is reckoned a very 
good mark. Many people think that 
when the feather in a horſe's face is 
below the eyes, it betokens a weak 
hight; but the obſervation is uncer- 
tain. A roman feather is a row of 
hair turned back, and raiſed upon a 
horſe's neck, ſo as to form a mark 
like a {word near the mane. 


FEEDING of horſes properly, re- 
quires jome care and attention, and 
as hay is ſo material an article in the 
diet of a horſe, care ſhould be taken 
to have ſuch as is perfecly good and 
free from muſtineſs or mould. When 


a good mark, and if it be on each 
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it is not ſo good as you could wiſh, 
let the duſt, &c. be well ſhook out of 
it before it 1s put into the rack, other- 
wiſe it is apt to breed vermin. Beans 
perhaps afford the ſtrongeſt nouriſh- 
ment of any kind of grain that is gi- 
ven to horſes, but they are fitter for 
draught than any other deſeription of 
horſes, except on particular occaſions. 
In ſome ſeaſons they breed a kind of 
vermin called the red bug, which is 
thought to be dangerous, and the beſt 
method to guard againſt theſe vermin, 
is to take care that the beans have 
been well dried, as likewiſe to have 
them ſplit before they are given to the 
horſes. Peas when they are hard and 
dry have a great affinity to beans, but 
they are not ſo frequently uſed for the 
teeding of horſes as the latter, owing 
perhaps to their being more expen- 
five. Oats well ripened and got, are 
a very hearty and durable food, and 
much better ſuited to the conſtitutions 
of Engliſh horſes than barley ; and 
when horſes are troubled with bots, 
or indigeſtion, it is ſometimes uſeful 
to give them a little cut ſtraw, chaff, 
&c. with their oats. Some people 
are fond of giving their horſes oats, 
&c. in the ftraw, but whoever does 
ſo will find that their pulling out the 


ſtraw in ſearch of the corn, will teach 


them a trick of pulling moſt of their 
hay out of the rack'on the ground, 
and when they have once learned it, 
they never after will forget it. 

Salt Marſhes are remarkable good 
paſture for horſes that have been 
ſurfeited, or had any foulneſs in the 
blood or juices; they purge more b 
dung and urine than any other paſ- 
turage whatever, and make the fleſh 
of ſuch animals as feed in them more 
firm. The water found in them 1s 
for the moſt part brackiſh, and of 
courſe, as well as the graſs, ſaturated 
with ſalts from the ſea water. A 

ſummer's 
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ſummer's graſs is always ſerviceable, 
and ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary 
for horſes, particularly ſuch as have 
been kept high, and but little exer- 
ciſed, ſuch as have ſwelled legs, ſtiff 
limbs, bad feet, &c. And where it 
can be done with convenience, the 
turning them out in May and June is 
moſt adviſeable, for in thoſe Months 
the graſs is better, and they arelike- 


wiſe gradually inured to bear the heat 


and flies, which the ſucceeding months 
us. Fields or meadows which 
ie in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, and are much dunged, are by 
no means to be made choice of for 
paſturing horſes, as appears from 
many obſervations that have lately 
been made for the purpoſe. When 
horſes are taken up from graſs, they 
ſhould be carefully treated for ſome 
time, as they are apt from the change 
of food to grow hot and coſtive; for 
this reaſon they ſhould have a little 
Cut hay and ſcalded bran mixed with 
their corn for the ſpace of a fortnight 
or three weeks, their exerciſe, like- 
wiſe, as well as their diet ſhould be 
light and moderate, and both in- 
creaſed by almoſt imperceptible de- 
grees, which will prevent the bad 
conſequences which are often ſeen to 
ariſe from a contrary management. 


FEEL in the manage, is to feel a 
horſe in the hand; that is, to obſerve 
that the will of the horſe is in the 
rider's hand, and that he obeys the 


bit, to feel a horſe upon the haunches, 


1s to obſerve that he plies or bends 
them, and does not throw himſelf 
upon his ſhoulders. 


FENNEL. The name of a large 
umbelliferous plant that is to be met 
wich in moſt gardens. It is a peren- 
nial and flowers in the middle of 
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ſummer. The leaves are of a m 
ping nature, and conſequent. 
y are ſerviceable in cholicks, and 
other diſorders that ariſe from crudi. 
ties and indigeſtion. They are ab 
diuretic and ſerviceable in diſorden 
of the kidnies, bladder, and urinay 
paſſages. The ſeeds are poſſeſſed of 
nearly the ſame qualities as anniſeeb 
and carraways, which ſee, 


FENUGREEK. A plant wit 
roundiſh ſerated leaves, and whitil 
butter-fly ſhaped flowers which an 
followed by long, ſlender, crookel 
and flattiſh pods, containing yellov.Wi 
iſh cornered feeds, which are fur 
rowed from angle to angle. It is a 
annual plant, and is cultivated in ti 
ſouthern parts of Europe for the ſee 
which are brought from thence to u 
The whole plant has a ſtrong mel, 

The ſeeds are very mucilaginouM 
an ounce of them being ſufficient Mi 
render a pint of water very ſlim; 
their chief uſe is in emollient pou 
tices, and fomentations, or in gljk 
ters of the ſame deſcription. I 
ſome they are ſuppoſed to be god 
in broken winks and conſumptii 
caſes, 


FEET of a horſe, are compoſel 
of the hoof or coffin, the quarters 
the heel, the toe, the fruſh, the ſolt 
and the coffin bone. When a hore 
foot appears ſmooth and tough, ai 
is of middle ſize, without wrinkle, 
neither too hard nor too ſoft, an 
when the heel is firm, open, no wi 
ſpungy or rotten, the frog horny al 

ry, and the ſole. ſomewhat hollo 
like the infide of a diſh or bow. 
whatever be the colour, that ſod 
will ſeldom be found bad. Both ti 
fore feet of a horſe ſhould be of at 


equal fize, for though an inequal') : 
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4 in that reſpect may ariſe from the 
orſe uſing one foot more than the 
WE other, it will be looked = by every 


WT judge of the matter as a blemiſh, and 
conſequently will diminiſh the price 
of the horſe. A flat ſhallow foot is 
a blemiſn; and when one of this de- 
cription, has ſeveral rings or 
wrinkles upon it, with a ſoft ſole, 
nd a fleſhy or ſpongy frog, the horſe 
WE that it belongs to will be thought of 
little value. Defects in the feet are 
frequently natural, and ſuch are very 
difficult to cure; in this lift are in- 
I luded narrow heels, binding of the 
= oofs, too great a degree of hard- 
ess in them, too great a degree 
ef ſoftneſs, thinneſs, fleſhineſs about 
be frog, and under the ſole, &. Diſ- 
| eaſes of the feet, ſuch as cankers, 
Iwreaſe, loſs of the hoof, quittors, 
running thruſh, ſand-cracks, &c, 
vill be found treated of under their 
ſeveral diſtint heads. Wounds in 
he feet from their picking up nails, 
Kc. are frequent, and ſometimes of 
dad conſequence, where they are not 
arly taken care of, for the parts be- 
ng very tender, andconſequently very 
table to inflame after being injured, 
ind when matter is once formed, 
ithout a free diſcharge is procured 
or it immediately, the bone, which 
s of a ſpongy texture will preſently 
decome carious, and when this is 
oe caſe, expectations of a cure are 

Wt beſt but doubtful. On this ac- 
ount whenever a horſe appears lame 
n his foot, it ſhould immediately 
undergo a careful examination, and 
Whould a nail or any other foreign 
ody be lodged therein, it muſt be 


r carefully extracted, after which the 
Wh wound ſhould be well waſhed out 
" with the fimple tincture of myrrh, 


and a little water added to it, and let 


pledget of lint dipped in melted 
| baſilicon, to which is added a little 
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ſpirit of turpentine, tincture of bal- 
ſam be then laid over it, and faſten- 
ed there with a proper bandage, or 
other contrivance that will effectual- 
ly ſecure the dreſſings from bein 
got off, It 1s thus to be areſſed 
every day till well, which will be in 
a little time, when timely recourſe is 
had to theſe, or other judicious means. 
Cuts of the feet will require nearly 
a ſimilar treatment, with pricks, and 
will be found to heal in the ſame 
kind manner thereby. Soft ſpongy 
feet muſt be kept as dry as poſſibly 
they can, which is all that can be 
done for them ; for when a horſe has 
a ſoft foot naturally, it is not in the 
power of art to render it otherwiſe, 
without having recourſe to means 
that would infallibly produce lame- 
neſs. Bruiſed feet ſhould be ftuffed 
with bruiſed linſeed, ſoft ſoap, urine 
and pig's dung boiled together, till 
they come to a proper conſiſtence for 
the purpoſe, than which there is no 
better method of treating them. 


FERME in the manage, ſignifies 
exerciſing on the ſame ſpot, without 
going away or parting. 


FETLOCK, in farrier's language, 
is a tuft of hair growing behind the 
paſtern joints of a horſe, hence the 
Joint on which it grows is called the 
fetlock or paſtern joint. Horſes of a 
low fize have not often a large tuft, 
but ſome large coach horſes have ſo 


much hair upon their fetlocks, that 


if they are not kept clean, by often 
trimming, they are ſubject to cracks 
and watery ſores. | ; 


FEVER. A diſeaſe that frequent- 
ly attacks horſes, the ſymptoms of 
which are, extreme reſtleſſneſs, the 
creature ranges from one end of the 
rack to the other, his flanks. beat, 

his 
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his eyes are red and inflamed, his 
tongue parched and dry, his breath 
hot and ſtrong, he loſes his appe- 
tite, and nibbles at his hay, but with- 
out chewing it, and is frequently 
ſeen to ſmell at che ground. The 
whole body is hotter than common, 
though not parched, as in ſome 


other diſorders, he dungs often, but 


little at a time, and that is generally 
hard and in little bits. When he 
ſtales it is frequently with difficulty, 
and his urine is high coloured; he 
appears thirſty, but drinks only a 
ſmall quantity at a time, though of- 
ten, and his pulſe beats full and 
hard, and fifty or more ſtrokes in the 
ſpace of a minute. The firſt thing 
to be done when the diſorder is clear- 
ly aſcertained, is to bleed to the 
quantity of two quarts, if the horſe is 
ſtrong and in good condition, after 
which give him a pint of the fol- 
lowing drink four times a day, or 
an ounce of nitre made into a ball 
with a lutle honey 2 be given 
twice or three times a day inſtead of 
the drink, if it ſhould be better ap- 
proved of, and waſhed down with 
three or four horns of gruel, or 
ſome other diluting liquor : 

Takt baum, ſage, and chamo- 
mile flowers, of each an hand- 
ful, liquorice root, ſliced thin, 
half an ounce, ſalt prunel or ni- 
tre, three ounces; infuſe the 
whole about an hour in two 
quarts of boiling water, then 
ſtrain off the liquor, and ſqueeze 
into it the juice of two or three 
lemons, and ſweeten it with a 
little honey. 

As the principal ingredient to be 
depended on in this drink is the 
nitre, it might perhaps, in ſome re- 
ſpects, be as well given in water 
alone; but as a horſe's ſtomach is 
ſoon palled, and he requires medi- 
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cines that are ſomewhat palatable; 
the other things may in ſome ref] 
have their ſhare of utility. Some 
recommend for the ſame purpoſe, 
to diſſolve two ounces of cream of 
tartar, and one of ſal ammoniac in 
two quarts of water, which is after. 
wards to be mixed with a bucket of Wc: 
common water, and given the hor i 
for his drink, adding a handful of 
bran or barley-meal, to take off the 
unpleaſant taſte, and render 1t more 
palatable. The following drink i 
alio good in fevers : 
Taxe Ruſhan pearl aſhes, one 
ounce, diſtilled vinegar a pint, 
ſpring water a quart, honey 
four ounces, and when mixed, 
give a pint three or four time 

a day. 
This neutralized mixture, andthe 
nitre mixture before preſcribed, maj 
be taken alternately ; they are both 
efficacious medicines, and in ſome 
caſes may, with propriety, be joinel 
to the camphorated julep. While 
horſes are taking theſe medicines, 
their diet ſnould be ſcalded bran, 
given in {mall quantities at a time; 
and ſhould they refuſe that, let then 
have raw bran ſprinkled with water, 
and a handful of picked hay may be 
put into the rack, which they will fre- 
quently eat, while they refuſe eve 
other ſpecies of food, Their water 
ſhould not be much warmed, bit 
ſhould be given them often, and in 
ſmall quantities. Their cloathing 
muſt be light, as too much heat aud 
weight on a horſe that has a fevel 
would be improper. If in a fe# 
days the horſe that is thus treated 
begins to eat his bran, and pick 4 
little hay; this method only need be 
purſued, and in a few days the dar- 
ger will be over. But if he refuſes 
to feed, and the other ſymptoms fil 


continue the ſame, or rather increaſe, 
i 
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will be neceſſary to take away 


=, 


ore blood: after which, the drinks 


ay be continued with the addition 
H about three drams of ſaffron, 
voiding at preſent all hotter medi- 
ines; the following glyſter may 
kkewiſe be given, every day or of- 
ener, if there ſhould be occaſion, 
particularly if his dung be hard and 
<4 *, 5 
x Tart marſhmallow leaves, two 
handfuls, half as many chamo- 
mile flowers, and fennel ſeed, 
an ounce ; boil the ingredients 
in three quarts of water, till it 
comes to about two, then ſtrain 
it off, and add four ounces of 
honey or treacle, and a pint of 
linſeed oil. 
Two quarts of water-gruel, or fat 
droth, with the treacle and oils may 
e ſubſtituted in the place of the 
bove, to which a handful of falt 
Ly be added, and theſe fort of glyſ- 
TS are much more proper in {ſuch 
aſes, than thoſe which conſiſt of 
rong Cathartic, ingredients. The 
pllowing opening drink is ſome- 
mes very effectual, and may be 
wen every other day, when the 
lyſter ſhould be omitted: 
Take cream of tartar and glau- 
ber's ſalts, of each four ounces, 
diſſolve them in barley-water 
or gruel: an ounce or two of 
the lenitive electuary, or a dram 
ur in power, may be ad- 
ded to quicken the operation, 
where the caſe is urgent. 
| The diet ſhould be very regular, 
nd no kind of corn ſhould be given, 
put let ſcalded or raw bran ſprinkled 
ith water be the principal food, 
ith now and then a little hay, 
vhich ſhould be picked and given 
ut of the hand, if the horſe cannot 
ft his head to the rack, as is fre- 


/ 
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quently the caſe. After he has been 
treated in this manner for abont a 
week, and the fever begins to go 
off, he may have a cordial ball given 
him once or twice a day, with an 
infuſion of liquorice root ſweetened 
with honey, to which may be added 
(when he is troubled with tough 
phlegm, or a dry huſky cough) a 
few ounces of ſallad oil, and ſyrup 
or oxymel of ſquills. | 
There is every reaſon to expect 
that a ſpeedy recovery will be effect- 
ed when the fever is found to abate, 
the mouth to be leſs parched, and 
the grating of the teeth but little 
heard ; when the horſe begins to eat, 
and lay himſelf down, when his ſkin 
feels kindly, and his eyes appear 
lively. But, on the other hand, if 
the appetite gets no better, or if 
worſe, and the heat continues to in- 
creaſe, the caſe is dangerous. Some- 
times there is a running at the noſe, 
which is generally of a reddiſh or 
greeniſh duſty colour, and a clammy 
conſiſtence, ſticking to the hairs 
within the noſtrils, Now, whenever 
this running becomes clear and wa- 
tery it is a good fign, but if it con- 


tinues thus tough and ill coloured, 


che horſe at the ſame time ſneezing 
frequently, his fleſh continuing flab- 
by, and he feeling hide bound, or 
if his weakneſs increaſes, and the 
joints ſwell, the kernels under the 
jaws feeling looſe, though they are 
ſwelled, or if the tail is lifted up 
with a kind of convulſive 2 


motion, you may conclude that dea 


will ſoon ſtep in to his relief. | 
Intermitting fevers will rarely ad- 
mit of bleeding, at leaſt the quantity 
of vital fluid taken away ſhould not 
be great; the beſt way of attempt- 
ing the cure being to give an ounce 
of Peruvian bark in fine powder 
every 
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fourth hour during the abſence 
of the fever, and ſhould that run off 
with a purging, a little diaſcordium, 
or ather gentle aſtringent may be ad- 
ded te prevent that effect. In caſe 
of any other fever's coming to in- 
termit regularly, it may be treated 
in the ſame manner as though it had 
been a regular intermittent from the 

inning. 

1 - id kind of fever, 


The low, or 
ſeldom - admits of bleeding; but if 
from any ſymptoms that appear at 
the time, it ſhauld be thought neceſ- 
ſary, the utmoſt caution and circum- 
ſpection ſnould be uſed, as the ſymp- 
toms which ſeem to call for this eva- 
cuation will foon ſubſide, from the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe itſelf. However, 
if the horſe is young and vigorous, 
and his veſſels appear filled with rich 
denſe blood, a little may with pro- 
priety be taken away in the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe. 

Whether or not it is thought ne- 
ceſſary to take away blood in the 
beginning of epidemical and conta- 
gious fevers, the following cordial 
ſaline mixture ſhould be given as 
ſoon as the diſorder manifeſts itſelf 
to be of that deſcription : 

Tart mindererus's ſpirit four 
ounces, camphorated julep a 
pint, Virginian ſnake-root, half 
an ounce, and ſaffron reduced 
ſmall, three drams, to which 
add a pint of weak cinnamon 
water, and give half of it night 

morning. 

If, notwithſtanding, the uſe of 
this medicine, his complaint appears 
to gain ground, let the following 
20 ball be added to each doſe of 
the mixture : 

Tax bark finely powdered, an 
ounce, Virginian ſnake-root 
half an ounce, camphire a dram, 
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and with a ſufficient quantity of 
honey make a ball. 

If the horſe is coſtive, laxative 
glyſters ſhould now and then be 
given, or in their ſtead ſome gentle 
purges, to clear the bowels from any 
putrid matter that might lodge there, 
and feed the diſeaſe, but if a purg- 
ing comes on, and ſeems to weaken 
him much, it muſt be checked with 
opiates,” and gentle aſtringenu; 
though, if it is moderate, it may a 
well be let alone, ſuch gentle en. 
cuations being frequently efforts of 
nature to carry off the diſeaſe. 
Many more preſcriptions for fever; i 
might have been ſelected from vari. 
ous authors, for the cure of fever, 
but the above ſeem to be the bel 
adapted for the purpoſe, where the 
methods here recommended fail, 0 
where any other ingredient » 
thought neceſſary, the judicion 
practitioner will find a variety d 
drugs deſcribed in the courſe of th: 
—_ and their natures and proper- 
ties explained, ſo that he may van 
his medicines in ſuch a manner 
282 may require, and in. 

e actitioner that pays 
pro 7 to the ſubjea, wil 
find ſuch a method of proceeding 
{requently neceſlary : nothing being 
a more poſitive proof of ignorance 
and ftupidity, than to ſuppoſe the 
ſame diſorder will in different con- 
ſtitutions, always ſubmit to the ſame 
mode of treatment. 


. 


FIGS, are ſpungy excreſcenct 
that grow out on the feet of ſuch horſ# 
as are high and hollow: with large 
fleſhy heels, they are occaſioned b 
all the common accidents that hap 

en to the feet, as ſurbating, founder- 
ing, &c. and ſometimes they proc 

from the legs and paſterns "og _ 
e 
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fered to remain ſwelled and gourdy 
for a conſiderable time. Their ſeat is 


enerally at the top, or on the ſide of 
e fruſh, but when they are ſuffered 
to grow old, or when'they have been 


other applications, they frequently 
take another courſe, and ſpread to the 
corner of the heels. Like moſt other 
= excreſcences of the ſame kind, they 
are bred and nouriſhed by the ſame 
matter which ſuſtains and nouriſhes 
the ſinews and nervous parts, and are 
only to be cured by extirpation. For 
this purpoſe, if the figs are on the fide 
of the fruſh, you muſt pare away ſo 
much of the hoof as may give room 
to reach the root of the ſore with an 
incifion knife, with which you are to 
take out the fig as clean as poſſible, 
taking care not to wound the large 
blood-veſſels that may lie near, if it 
can potty be avoided. If it bleeds 
much after the operation, you may 
let your firſt dreſſing conſiſt only of 
dry lint or hurds, to ſtaunch the 
blood, and when you come to remove 
cis dreſſing, if you find any part of 
che ſubſtance left behind, you may 

deſtroy it by applying the Egyprian 
Wointment, ſpread on pledgets of lint 
to the part, particularly if you mix 


- ith ar ounce of the ſaid ointment, 
about a dram oi corroſive ſublimate, 
he But the proportion of this laſt article 


ou may increaſe or diminiſh, as cir- 
umſtances require, or it may be en- 
tirely omitted, if there is but q little 
Wot the fungus remaining to be 
Wiroycd. And when there is no 


up the wound with baſilicon, which 


1 ould be melted, mixed with a little 
* pirits of turpentine, and applied 
der- arm to the part, on a doſſil of lint, 
"ed rce a day at leaſt. But if the fig 


as its inſertion into the ſinewey, or 
Eriſtly ſubſtances with which the feet 


dried up with ſtrong ointments, or 


de- 
| _ 
of it left that might grow again, heal 


FIR 
abound, you muſt take up the ſole, 
and if any part of the griſtle be cor- 
rupted, you muſt cut it away, If 
the bone on examination, appea s to. 
be got carious in any part, you may 
touch the affected place with a hot 
iron, and then dreſs it with ts 
dipped in tincture of myrrh and 
aloes, or with warm ſpirits of tur- 
22 or with honey of roſes, till 
the bone is covered, and then heal it 


up in che manner before recommend- 
6. | | 


' FILLETS. The loins of a horſe 
which begin at the place where the 
hinder part of the ſaddle tels. 


FILLEV. A term among horſe- 
dealers, to denominate the female, or 
mare colt. + 


. FIRING. An operation that is 
frequentiy performed upon different 
parts of a horſe, in the followin 
manner, when the firing iron is — 
hot, the farrier applies it to the thin- 


neſt part of the horſe's ſkin, in one 


or more places, according to the na- 
ture and ſtate of the diſeaſe, . This 
operation is frequently neceſſary After 
ſtrains and other aceidents, which oc- 
caſion a long continued weakneſs, 
or where there is too great a fullneſs, 
and the part is grown hard and call- 
ous about the joints. The ſinews and 
ner vous parts which lie contiguous 
thereto, being compoſed of almoſt an 
infinite number of fibres and nervous 
wed: which lie contiguous thereto, 
ng cm ſed of almoſt an infinite 
number of fibres and nervous threads, 
which lie fo cloſe, and are ſo inter- 
woven together, that nothing. but 
what is of the molt powerful nature, 
is able to give chem relief, when they 
are by any means injured or impair- 
ed in their functions. And there is 


K nothing 


(| 
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nothing more effectual for this pur- 
pole, n burning the outfide, and 
giving vent for the incloſed matter to 
diſcharge itſelf, as is 9 ſeen 

its proving ſerviceable when all 
other means have failed. 


FIRING-IRON. A piece of iron 


about a foot long, one end of which 


is made flat and forged like a knife, 
the back of it being about half an 


inch thick, and the edge not half ſo ca 


much. See CAUFTING- IRON. 


FISTULA. A kind of ulcer, which 
is long, narrow, and winding, and 

nerally has a callous infide. The 
Fat of a fiſtula is in the cellular mem- 
brane, and is known to be preſent 
when there is a ſmall aperture or 
— on the ſurface of the body, 
from which a ſanious or other matter, 
either flows ſpontaneouſly, or may be 
288 out; its depth and direction is 
diſcovered by introducing a probe, 
or if its directions are various, as is 
ſometimes the caſe, warm water may 
be injected therein, which will ſhow 
the coutſe it takes, if chat is near the 
in, by elevating it; and if it is too 
deeply ſeated to be tltus obferved, the 
quantity of water thrown in will be 
a criteti6n whereby to judge of the 
fize of the cavity. The probe, will, 
indeed diſcover whether or not the 
ſmus runs upon a bone, or if the bone 
be carious, which water will not do. 
The various parts in which thefe ul- 
cers ate feated, and the different 
circumſtances which attend them, 
conſtitute the chief difference be- 
twixt one fiſtula and another. As to 
prognoftics the thicker the cellular 
membrane is, or the more ftrata, or 
layers of muſcles one over another, 
the more miſchievous a fiſtula will 
prove. While it is imple, and ex- 
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tends no farther than it can be wholly 
come at by a knife, it may be eaſily 
cured, but when it is fituated in 
that render the uſe of the knife hz. 
zardous, or when it is complicated 
with a caries of the bone, the cure iz 
often difficult if not impoſſible, When 
fiſtulas which are not yet become call. 
ous, are complicated with ulcers, the 
moſt expeditious relief is obtained by 
laying them open te the bottom, iſi 
an be done without running an 
great riſk, after which they are tobe 
cleanſed and healed as fimple wound, 
Another method of eſſecting a cur, 
is by prefling their bottoms toward 
their orifices by the help of a proper 
compreſs, which muſt be ap fed to 
its bottom after the ulcer is cleanſed 
and proper applications have ben 
put into the fiſtula. Some pradliti 
oners reprobate all Kind of injection 
but when they lie ſo deep that ther 
lower parts cannot be cleanfed by ary 
other means, detergent injection 
muſt of courſe be uſed, ſuch as a& 
coction of birtwort mixed with hone) 
or with the ſimple tincture of mym 
Theſe, or ſome thing elfe of a lM 
nature, muſt be injected warm at et 
ry dreflitig, and retained for a lit 
time, at the ſame time cotoprefin{ 
gently the bottom and orifice of 
ſula, that the peccant matter ui 
be the more effecłually waſhed away 
and this method muſt be continu 
until the Bottom of the fiſtula begin 
to be conglutinated ; then dreſs wit 
ſome mild digeſtive, t6 which is 
ded a little of the balſam of Peru 
capivi. 4 
Should this method fail of effedi 
a cure, the manual operation md 
be attempted, but even this is not# 
be depended on, unleſs you can mal 
the incifion to the very bottom of! 
uleer. Nothing is better adapted! 


perfor vu! 
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form this tion than the knife, 
— whatever inſtrument is made uſe 
of, the ſkin and: fleſh that cover the 
diſcaſed part, muſt be divided to the 
bottom; for when fiſtulous ulcers are 
laid thoroughly open, the corrupted 
matter is not only better diſcharged, 
but pr medicines are more com- 
modioully applied. If, upon makin 
the inciſion a large quantity of bl 
is diſcharged, you may fill the wound 
with dry lint, and when the calloſi- 
ties are cither away With the 
knife, or waſted by the uſe of eſcho- 
rate medicines, the cure will be ef- 
feed in the ſame manner as other 
ſimple wounds. As for the corroſive 
injections, which are recomm 
by ſome authors, they can be of no 
uſe whatever. Indeed any perſon 
who is acquainted with the manner 
which ſuch things operate on the bo- 
dy, will be convinced, that inſtead 
of being ſerviceable, they muſt ag” 
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gravate the diſeaſe, by making t 
te calloſity and , hardneſs of the fides 
el greater and more difficult to be re- 
10 moved. ee 
ike * | 1 | 
wt FLANKS of a horſe, are the ex- 
tremities of his belly where the ribs 
t are wanting, and below the loins. 


In a well ſhaped horſe they are full, 
and have a feather at the top on each 
ſide, and the nearer theſe feathers are 


nol to each other the better, but if they 
gere as it were within view, the mark 
wil 15 excellent. The diſtance between 


the laſt rib and the haunch bone ſhould 
be ſhort, which is being what is cal- 
led well coupled, horſes that are thus 


Cunt formed in this part, are more hardy, 
md and will Eg al x hes mach Pon 
not! than thoſe that are of a contrary 
wl make. If a horſe have à full flank, 
of if you ſhould conſider whether it is not 
pie too large, for if the flank fall too low 
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oppoſite that part of the thigh which 
is called the ſtifle, it is a token of a 
thick wind, eſpecially if the horſe is 
not young. A horſe is ſaid to have 
no flank when the laſt of the ſhort ribs 
is at a great diſtance from the haunch 
bone, and though horſes of this kind 
may for ſome time have pretty good 
bodies, they will ſoon loſe Nom 
when they come to be hard worked. 
A horſe is likewiſe ſaid to have no 
flank when his ribs are too much 
ſtraitened in their compaſs, which is 
eaſily perceived by comparing their 
height with that of the haunch bones, 
for they ought to be nearly as high as 
thoſe when the horſe is in good con- 
dition; further, a horſe is ſaid to 
have little flanks, to be ſorrily bodied, 
or gaunt bellied, and thin gutted, 
when his flanks turn up like a grey- 
hound, and his ribs are narrow, flat, 
and ſhort. A well flanked horſe has 
wide and well made ribs, and a good 
body's in which caſe the word flank 1s 
uſed inſtead of gut. 


- . FLEAM. A ſmall inſtrument made 
of fine ſteel. It is in general com- 
poſed of two or three moveable lan- 
cets of different ſizes, for bleeding 
horſes, or other like operations. 


FLINGING in the manage, is the 
fiery and obſtinate action of an un- 
ruly horſe. | * 


 FLYING-THE-HEELS, is when 
a horſe anſwers well to the ſpurs. 


FOAL. See the article Col r. 
FOAL-TEETH. See TzErR. 


FOALING. The bringing forth 
of a colt. It iometimes happens that 
mares kill their colts through care- 
K 2 lefineſs, 
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leſſneſs, or from having been entan- 
gled in the ſtable with their halters, 
or through the difficulty they have in 
bringing them forth, now, as mares 
— months with foal, and 
omething more, it is an eaſy matter 
to at the time when they will 
foal, at which time they ſhould be 
watched, in order that they may be 


affifted in cafe of neceffity, but it j 
not often the caſe that brute ani 


ſtand in need of affiſtante in bringing 
forth their young, however when it 
fo happens they ſhould be treated as 
geatly as poſſible, | 


FODD RR. Any kind of meat for 
Horſes, or other cattle. In ſome 
| engy hay and firaw blended toge- 

is peculiarly called by thi 
name. | 


or end of a canndn bit-mouth, or in 
other words, it is that part of the bit 
which joins the banquet. 


FOOT-FAT. A horſe is faid to 
have a fat foot when the hoof is ſo 
thin and weak that unleſs the nails are 
drove very ſhort, he runs the riſk of 
being pricked whenever he is ſhod. 
Many of the Engliſh horſes are ſub- 
ject to this diſorder or defect. 


FOMENTATIONS, are fluids 
externally applicd as hot as they can 
well be borne ; and in the following 
manner. Two pieces of flannel are 
Gpped into the heated liquor, one of 

ich 


is wrung as dry as the neceſ- 


w 
fary haſte will admit, and immediate- 
ly applied to the affected part, where 
xt muſt remain till the heat begins to 
go off, and the other is got in readi- 
neſs to be laid on the moment the firſt 
is removed, Thus theſe flannels are 
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alternately applied, fo as to keep ihy 
affected part continaally —＋ 
the ſpace of fiſteen or twenty minutes, 
and Nola be repeated three or four 
times a day. Every intention of re. 
laxing and ſoothing by fomentation 
will be as well ed by warm water 
alone, as when the whole tribe of 
—_ tents teen mit, but when 
cutients or antiſeptics are required, 
fuch in ts muſt be employed u 
N for that end. The degree 
of heat in ſomenting any part ſhould 
never be ſo great as to cauſe pain er 
uneaſineſs. Great heat producin 
effects very different from aa 


tations. 


FOREHEAD of 2 horſe, to be 
handſome ſhould be rather broad, and 
if it is flat it will be more beautiful 
than if it was raiſed, though ſome in 
of a contrary opinion. A hork 


ſhould never be without a feather i 2 


his forehead, and if he has wo tha 
are near, or touch each other, it wi 


add to his beauty conſiderably, » 


will likewiſe a ſtar, if the horſe i 
neither white, dappled, nor ap 


proaching to thoſe colours. 


' FORE-LEGS of a horſe, ccf 
gh, and WR 
ſhank, which are the better the mo 


of an arm, a fore-thi 


large, broad, and nervous they are: 


FORME. A French term for 8 


ſwelling which ſometimes happens 


the very ſubſtance of the horſe's pi | 


terns. It happens as well in Ur 


hind, as the fore legs, and it is vi 


that it if not common, for it is ve! 
dangerous, and feldom to be cured: 


FOUNDERING in the feet. 
diſorder that is in general oceaſion | 


1 ns 
which are brought about by fomen- BW 1 


r ... ĩ . , ra 


ee 2 
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. by hard labour, over-winding, heats 


and colds, which diſorder the body, 
and excite malignant humours that 
inflame the- blood, melt the greaſe, 
and make it deſcend downwards to the 
feet, where it ſettles and cauſes a 
numbneſs in the hoofs, ſo that the 
horſe has no ſenſe or feeling in it, and 
is hardly able to ſtand, and when he 
does, he ſhakes and quakes as if he 
had an ague fit upon him. Sometimes 
this diſorder from his bein 
watered while he is very hot, an 
then being ſuddenly cooled, by ſet- 
ting him upon cold planks without 
litter, by taking his ſaddle off too 
ſoon after he has been hard rode, or 
by letting him ſtand too long in cold 
_— Arran A horſe may _—_— 
be fou , wearing ftraight 
— 2 D 
You may know when your horſe is 
foundered in the fore feet, and not 
in the hind, by his treading only up- 
on the latter, and as little as poſſible 
on the former, or by his going crouch- 
ing and crumpling upon his buttocks, 
and when he is foundered upon his 
hind feet, and not on his fore feet, 
which ſometimes, though ſeldom is 
the caſe, you may know it by his 
ſeeming weak behind, and reſting 
himfelf as much as he can on his fore 
feet, fearing to ſet bis hind feet to the 

ground. 
The method of cure, is firſt to pare 
all the horſe's ſoles ſo thin that _ 
m 
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; 10 may ſee the quick, then to bleed 

. well at every toe, after which ſtop the 
the vein with tallow and refin melted to- 
rl BS gether, and having tacked ſome hol- 
ret] low ſhoes ſlightly on his feet, top 
ed, them with bran, tar, and tallow melt- 


ed together, and poured into the feet 
Fr hot as Can well be borne, repeat 

this for a week or nine days together, 
and afterwards give him daily mode- 
rate exerciſe, or what is much better, 


ca 
when 
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turn him out for a month or fix 
weeks, if it is a proper ſeaſon for ſo 
doing. 14 


FOUNDERING in the body, is 


cauſed by the horſe's eating too much 


provender ſuddenly while he is hot. 
ſo that his food not being well digeſt- 
ed, breed ill humours, which by de- 
grees ſpread themſelves all over his 
body, and ſo oppreſs it as to render 
him extremely weak, and almoſt in- 
pable of moving his joints, ſo that 
he has laid himſelf down, he 
cannot get up again without aſſiſtance, 
nor can he either dung or ſtale with- 
out great pain. It is alſo cauſed by 
drinking too often upon a journeys 

while he is hot, without being ri 
after it, or cooled in a proper man- 
ner. The ſymptoms are, the horſe 
will appear cold and chilly after 
drinking, ſo as even to quake, and 
ſome of his drink will come out of 
his noſe, and in a few days his legs 
will ſwell, and after a while begin to 
pw He wall have a dry cough, 
is eyes will water, and his noſe run 
with a whitiſh kind of mucus ; he will 
forſake his meat, and hang down his 
head into the manger, with the vio- 
lence of the pain. For the cure it 
will be proper in the firſt place to 
give him a doſe of gentle phyſic, or 
an emollient glyſter; then put half an 
ounce of cinnamon, and of liquorice 
and aniſeed each two ſpoonfuls in fine 
wder, with five or fix ſpoonfuls of 
ney into a quart of ale, or white 
wine, which ſet on the fire till the ho- 
ney is melted; and then give him. 
warm to drink, riding him gently 
for the ſpace of an hour afterwards, 
and cloathing and littering him well; 
and keeping him two more without 
meat, when he returns. Let his hay 
be ſprinkled with water, and his oats 
ſifted clean from duſt ; let him drink 
Warm 
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warm maſhes of malt and water; and 
when he has recovered ſufficient 
ſtreagth, bleed him in the neck vein, 
and fumigate with burning frankin- 
cenſe under his noſe, once a day for 
ſome time. 


FOUR-CORNERS in the ma- 
nage, is an imaginary diviſion of 
the volt on round, into four quarters, 
ſo that upon each of theſe quarters, 
the horſe makes a round or two at trot 
or gallop, and when he has thus done 
upon each quarter, he is ſaid to have 
made the four corners. | 


FROG or Fevsa among farri- 
ers, is a kind of ſoft and — Bo horn 
which ariſes in the middle of the 
ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the 
toe. It divides into two branches, 
which run towards the heel in form of 
a fork. | ; ES 


FRUSH-RUNNING. A ſcabby 
and ulcerous diſpoſition in the frog 
or fruſh, which ſometimes occaſions 
it to fall off by degrees. It may be 
diſcovered both by the eye and the 
ſmell, which reſembles that of rot- 
ten cheeſe. It is not dangerous, but 
It is very troubleſome, as it occaſions 
a continual itching in the part. ' In 
order to cure it you muſt pare the 
foot with a buttreſs as near as poſſi- 
ble, and then waſh the part with lime 
or alum water made hot, after which 
apply a charge made of ſoot, vine- 
gar, and the whites of eggs, and 
waſh the parts frequently with vitriol 
water, till ſuch time as you perceive 
the itching to be abated, or'entirely 
gone, when you muſt pour melted 
tar all over the frog, and keep the 
_ as clear as poſſible from dirt and 


FROTH, or Foau. A moiſt 


FUM 
white matter that oozes plentifully 
from a horſe's mouth when he has 
been exerciſed. Ihe mouth of a horle 
ſhould be full of froth, and if he is 
continually champing upon the mouth 
of his bit, it is a ſign that he is a good 
horſe, for few bad ones have this ac- 
tion; beſides, that his mouth being 
always moiſt, will not ſo readily 
over-heat, and it is further a fign that 
the bit gives him pleaſare. If the 
froth be thin, and ot a pale grey or 
yellowiſh colour, it ſhews a horſe is 
not ſo healthy, or of ſo good a con- 
ſtitution, as when it is white, thick, 
and cleaves to the lips and branches 
of his bridle. a 


FRANKINCENSE. A ſolid brit- 
tle reſin, which is brought to us in 
little globules or maſſes, of a brown- 
iſh or yellowiſh colour on the autfide, 
and whiteiſh within, It is of a bit- 
terifſh acrid diſagreeable taſte, and 
has but little ſmell. The tree that 

oduces the common turpentine is 

ikewiſe ſuppoſed to yield this, which 

is ſaid to concrete on the ſurface of 
that reſinous juice, ſoon after it has 
iſſued from the tree. 138; 

It is chiefly uſed in external appli- 
Cations, as a ripener or drawer, it be- 
ing of a warm penetrating nature. 
It is likewiſe very adheſive, and there. 
fore becomes a good ingredient in all 
plaiſters that are intended to ſtick on 
the part to which they are applied for 
ſome time. Burnt it is à good per- 
fume to 


2 infection, or diſa- 


 greeable tmells. 


FUMITORY. A weed with ele- 
gantly divided leaves and ſpikes of 
urpliſh flowers, which is common 
in corn fields, and cultivated places. 
It is an annual, and bloſſoms in June. 
It is reckoned good in the jaundice, 
and all diſeaſes of the liver, the * 


GAL 


= put into eyes that are dim, is ſaid to 
_— cleanſe them, and amazingly mend 
= che ſight, 


FUZEE. Two dangerous ſplints 
which unjte or join together from 
above downwards, they differ from 
ſcrews, or thorough ſplents, inafmueh 


as the latter are placed on the two op- 


poſite ſides of the leg. For che cure 
ſee SPLINTS, 


— 


G. 


-AGG-TEETH in farriery, is 
a deſect that does not often hap- 
pen to young horſes, though ſome- 
times it is met with. It is to be diſ- 
covered by putting ſomething into 
the mouth that will eep it open, and 
looking at the large granny which 
in caſe he has this defect, will appear 
unequal, inſomuch that when he goes 
to eat, they will catch hold of the 
inſide of the cheeks, cauſing great 
pain, and making him refuſe to eat. 


GAIT, is the manner of going, 
or E of a horſe, hence they ſay 
this horſe has a good gait, but the 
*« other has a broken gait,” which is 
the ſame as ſaying, this horſe goes 
well, but that does not, 


GALANGAL, The dried roots 
of a graſly leaved plant which grows 
in China and the Eaft-Indies. It is 
brought to us in pieces of about an 
inch long, and half an inch thick, 
which are branched and full of knots, 
or joints, with circular rings. Theſe 
roots are of a reddiſh brown colour 
on the outſide, and paler within. 
They are of an aromatic ſmell, and 


GAL 


have a bitteriſh, hot, biting taſte, 
but the heat and pungency is greater 
than the bituracts 

It is a cordial and ftrengthener of 
the nerves, and by its warmth and 
pungency, becomes frequently ve 
erviceable in diſorders of the ch 
arifing from wind or crudities. 


GALBANUM-GUM, is the con- 
crete gummy reſinous juice of an 
evergreen plant, wick leaves like 
thoſe of the aniſeed, which grows 
plentifully in Syria, Ethiopia, and 
the Eaſt- Indies. It is brought to us in 
pale - coloured r 21 ſoft, 
tenacious maſſes, of di nt ſhades 
betwixt white and brown. The bet- 
ter parts of which on being opened, 
appear compoſed of whitiſh tears, of- 
ten intermixed with little ſticks and 
feeds of the plant, It partakes more 
of the refinous than gummy nature, 
though the greateſt part of it will 
diſſolve in water. It has a ſtrong 
unpleaſant ſmell, a warmiſh bitter 
taſte, is clammy to the touch, and 
grows ſoft on being handled. 

It is of a warm emollient nature, 


and of great ſervice in all inordinate 


diſorders of the nerves. It it alſo a 
good ap in diſcuſſing plaiſters, 


in which it is frequently uſed, as well 


as to ripen hard and painful tumours 
or ſwellings. 


GALLS, are hard round excreſ- 
cences found in warmer elimates up- 
on the oak tree. They are produced 
by the puncture of an infect, and af- 


ford a lodgment for its young, until 


they are capable of eating a paſſage 
through. The tears that flow from 
the wound, or re of the inſeR, 


are gradually increaſed by the aeceſ- 
ſion of freſh matter and form a cox 
vering for the eggs and ſacceeding 
- inſets, Thoſe galls which _— -» 

ole 
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ſoap, and the bruiſed or chafed part 
. ſhould be well rubbed with the vegito 
mineral water, to which has been ad- 


T> 
GAL 
hole in them, are found to have the 


dead jinſect remaining with- in- ſide. 
Two ſorts are diſtinguiſhed in the 


' ſhops, one called the Aleppo and the 


other European galls. The former 
are generally of a bluiſh colour, or 
of a greyiſh or blackiſh, that verges 
towards the blue, uncqual on their 
ſurface, hard to break, and of a ve- 


ry cloſe texture: the others are of a 


pale brown, or whitiſh colour, ſmooth, 
round, eaſily broken, leſs compact, 
and of a much larger ſize. The two 
ſorts differ in ſtrength, the Aleppo 
being much the ſtronger; otherwiſe 
their qualities are pretty much the 
ſame. Chuſe thoſe that are of a blu- 
iſh caſt, ſmall, covered with little 
protuberances, and heavy. 

Galls are ſuppoſed to be the ſtrong- 
eſt aſtringents which the vegetable 
kingdom produces. They are not 
much uſed by farriers, except in the 


compoſition of ſome ſtrengthening 


plaiſters, and aſtringent ointments. 


„ GALLING of a borſe's back, 
may be prevented by fitting a lamb 
{kin well furniſhed with hair, beneath 
the pannel of the ſaddle, ſo that the 
hairy fide may be next the horſe's 
back. Care Gould be taken belore 
a perſon ſets out on a long journey, 
to ſee that the ſaddle fits, and is wel! 
ſtuffed, for when that js the caſe, it 
can neither chafe or pinch him ſo as 
to gall. When a horſe is galled, he 
ſhould be allowed two or three days 


reſt, if poſſible, otherwiſe a part of 


the ſtuffing ſhould be removed from 


that part of the ſaddle that covers 


the galled place. The inſide of the 
e mould be well rubbed with ſoft 


ded about a fourth part of ſpirits of 
wine, which will ſoon effect a cure. 


both his hind 
ner. A horſe in galloping may if 


the {| 


hind leg. 


air, and likewiſe greatly incommodes 


GAL 


GALLOP in the manage, is the 
ſwifteſt natural pace of a horſe, or it 
is the motion of a horſe than runs at 
full ſpeed, in which making a kind 
of leap forwards he lifts both his fore 
legs nearly at the ſame time, and 
when theſe are juſt upon the point of 
touching the . again, he lift 

Ie s in the ſame man. 
A to the rider lead with either 
of his fore legs, though it is beſt for 
them to do it with the off leg, but 
which ever fore leg leads, it muſt be 
followed by the hind leg of the ſame 
fide, otherwiſe his legs will, what is 
called, diſunite. In order to keep 
him from which, you muſt ſtay him 
a little upon the hand, and give him 
on the oppoſite fide to that 
on which he is diſunited. A horſe 
that gallops in a circle is confined to 
lead with his fore leg within the turn, 
otherwiſe he is ſaid to gallop falſe. 


SALLOUADS. is a kind of hand 
op. To gallop united, or u 
- good, or right — is when a bark 
that gallops out, having cut the way, 
or led with either of his fore legs, al- 
ways continues to lift that ſame eg | 
firſt, while he continues to gallop, an 
the hinder leg on the ſame fide, with 
the leading fore leg, maſt likewiſe be 
raiſed ſomewhat ſooner than the other 
For inſtance, if the right 
fore leg leads before the left, 
the right hind leg muſt ikewiſe move 
before the left, and in this order the 
horſe muſt continue to go. A horſe 
that gallops falſe or diſunited, gal- 
lops with an awkward unbecoming 


W kd ani © wed A. twin 


his rider; and if you have a mind 10 
put him upon keeping the right 
foot, you muſt, as was 'before hint- 
ed, give him the ſpur on the oppo- 


fite fide, | f 
n GALLOWAY, 
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GALLOWAY. A horſe that 
does not riſe more than fourteen hands 
high. 


GAM BOGE. A my, reſi- 
nous, concrete juice, brought from 
the Eaſt-Indies, but from what tree 
or plant it 1s roduced, is doubtfal, 
though many 7 that it 
is from a ſpecies of the ſpurge. It 
is brought to us in large cakes or 
rolls, and is ſolid, brittle, and of a 
ſmooth ſurface, free from any viſible 


impurities, of a deep reddiſh yellow 


colour, and when chewed, though at 
firſt it has little or no taſte, it ſoon 
after occaſions a pungent heat in the 
mouth, accompanied with thirſt. 


It is a rough purge, and procures 
copious evacuations by ſtool; its ope- 
ration being likewiſe in general very 
quick, but as it — mega 2 
its place is lied 

with ras © — has not — ef- 
fect, and acts in a more 
uniform manner. 


GANACHES. A French term in 
farriery, ſignifying the two bones on 
each ſide of the back part of the 
head, oppoſite to the neck, or onſet 
of the "Ts which form the lower 
jaw, and give it motion, It is in or 
near this place that the glands or ker- 
nels of the glanders, and ſtrangles 
are placed, 


— 


gentle and 
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de GANGRENE. The higheſt and 
le laſt ſtage of an -inflammation, in 
|- wvhich the parts affected begin to cor- 
vg rapt, or putrify : from which it ap- 
les WS Pears that a gangrene is the firſt tage 
10 of a mortification, it being diſtin- 
ht guiſhed therefrom, by the parts retain- 
at- 


ing a ſenſe of pain, and a ſhew of ani- 
mal heat; whereas in a mortification, 


8 


which comes on a bla 


4 


G AN 
there is no ſenſe of feeling or warmth 


left. The ſymptoms of a gangrene 
are when the in — pe. off 


ſuddenly without the ſwelling ſub- 
ſiding : a dull ſenſation in the part, 


which is ſoft, flactid, and does not 


riſe again when preſſed wick the finger, 


but retains the mark thereof, and puſ- 
tules of a lymphatic or watery 


3 
riſe about the affected 5 Sr 
s, and total 
inſenfibility of the part, which is a 
real mortification. | 

The indications of cure, are, to 
confirm the ſtrength, or to raiſe and 
maintain the vital heat a little above 
the natural healthy degree, to pre- 


vent the ingreſs of the putrid matter 
into the veins, and to 


k and re- 
move the putrefaction that is already 


formed. 


For this pu the bark ſhould 
be given inwardly, unlefs there ap- 
pears to be fo great a degree of in- 
flammation as to forbid the uſe of it. 
The part affected ſhould be ſcariſied 

etty deep in ſeveral places, and the 

owing ligzment applied warm fre- 
quently : : 

Taxes lime-water a pint, ſpirit of 

wine camphorated three ounces, 
and half an ounce of ſpirit of fal 
ammoniac. | 

Or it ſhould be fomented well im- 
mediately after ſcarification, with a 
proper antiſeptic fomentation, and 
after fomenting it for ſome time, it 
will be proper to apply a poultice of 
the ſam? nature pretty hot. When 
the eſciar, or the mortified parts be- 
gin to ſeparate from the ſound ones, 
care ſhould be taken to remove no 
more of them at a time, than will 
come away without pain or lofs of 
blood. While the diſorder is in its 
progreſs, the dretiings ſhould be re- 
moved as often as they begin to r 

whic 


AU 


which will be in three or four hours, 
but when it is on the decline they 
will not require to be ſo frequently 
-renewed. 


GARLIC. A plant — is com- 
mon in our gardens, having lon 
like leaves, and a ſingle Egk. bel. 
low ſtalk, bearing at the top a cluſ- 
ter of fmall white flowers, each of 
which is followed by a capſul about 
the fize of a pea, of dark colour- 
ed roundiſh ſeeds. The roots are bul- 
bous, of a roundiſh ſhape, with ſe- 
veral fibres at the bottom: each root 
conſiſts of ſeveral ſmaller bulbs, in- 
cloſed in a common coat, which are 
called cloves of garlic. It is of an 
acrid volatile nature, and its princi- 
pal effects on the animal body are to 
warm and ſtimulate the ſolids, to at- 
tenuate viſcid humours, and to reſiſt 
putrefaction, hence it is ſerviceable in 
all obſtructions of the lungs which 
cauſe purſiveneſs, or thick winded- 
neſs. It | 
and deſtroys worms, and is very ſer- 
viceable in removing erudities and 
undigeſted matter, which often are 
"the occafion of cholics and other pains 
from the ſtomach and bowels, and it 
is much yſed in poultices for diſcuſ- 
ſing and diſperſing hard and obſtinate 


gs. 


GASCOIN, The inner thigh of 
an horſe, which begins at the ftiffle, 
and reaches to the ply or bending of 
the ham. 


_ GATHERERS, or NI ERS. 
The name uſually given to four teeth 
which a horſe gets when he is ſour 

years old. See Ac or a Hogss. 


GAUNT-BELLIED, or Lic ur- 
BeLLigeD. A horſe is thus called 


and renders the horſe very 


of the tongue : when 


motes urine likewiſe, 


of the ſtem, and are of a 


% 
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whoſe belly ſhrinks up towards hi; 
flank 5 this defect, Or eomplaint, ſeem; 
to proceed from an habitual coftive. 
neſs, brought on by an unnatural heat, 
walhy, þ 
tender, unhealthy, and unable te 30 
through much labour. 1 


GELDING. A caſtrated horſe, 
or one that has been deprived of hi 
ſtones ; the manner of doing which 
may be ſeen under the article Cur, 


TING, 


GENET. A ſmall ſized well pro 
portioned 8 paniſh horſe, 


GENETTE in the manage, figni- 
ſies a Turkiſh bit, the curb of which 
is all of one piece, made like a large 
ring, and placed above the liberty 
they bridle: 
horfe they make his chin paſs through 
this curb, which ſurrounds his beard, 


GENTIAN. A plant with a WW C 
unbranched jointed ftalk, furniſhed bra 
with oblong ribbed leaves, which rou 


grow in pairs at the joints; the flower: Wl 
grow in whorls round the upper pan 
e yellow 
colour. The root is moderately long, 
ſlender branched, -browniſh on the 
outſide, and of a deep yellow within, 
It is perennial, and grows wild 
the mountainous parts of Germany, 


. 


Switzerland, France, and the neigh- and 
bouring countries, and from thence Thi 
the roots are brought to us. and 

Gentian is an ingredient in the pre 
powder called diapente, and in ſeve- ſeq 
ral other compoſitions for horſes, it Th; 
is a very good ſtomachic, deſtroy cou 
worms in the inteſtines, and the freſ war 
root makes the beſt tents for ſinu- mu 
ous or fiſtulous wounds, that are hot 
known. | col 


GIGS, 


GIN 

GIGS, otherwiſe called BLan- 
pERS, or FLaPsS; are 2 diſeaſe in 
the mouth of a horſe, conſiſting» of 
ſmall ſwellings or puſtules with black 
heads, on the infide of his lips, un- 
der his great jaw teeth, which will 
ſometimes increaſe to the ſize of a 


large walnut, at which advanced ſtate 
painful, that the horſe fid 


they are ſo | 
will let his meat fall out of his mouth, 
or keep it there unchewed, ſooner than 


1 attempt to eat it. Theſe bladders are 


generally produced from foul feeding, 
and are to be cured by opening them 
with a ſharp knife, and ing out 
the kernels, or corruption, and af- 
terwards waſhing the place with vi- 
negar and falt, or with alum water, 
But if they ſhould degenerate into 
the canker, it will be the beſt way 
to dreſs them two or three times with 
honey of roſes, and ſpirits of vitriol, 
mixed in ſuch proportions as to be 


pretty ſharp of the latter ingredient. 


GIGOT in the manage, is a 
branch, the lower part of which is 


round. 


GINGER, is the root of a reed- 
like plant which grows ſpontanequſly 
in both the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. It 
is brought to us in knotted flattiſh 
branched pieces, freed from the outer 
bark, of a pale colour, and fibrous 
texture. It is diſtinguiſhed into white 
and black, but both are the ſame root. 
The former of which is only cleaned 
and dried, but the latter is ſcalded 
previous to its being dried, and con- 
ſequently is rendered leſs aromatic, 
That which is the leaſt fibrous is ac- 
counted the beſt. This root is of a 
warm aromatic nature, but not ſo 
much as might be expected from its 
hot and pungent taſte. It is uſeful in 
cold flatulent diſorders, the gripes, 
&C, and is an uſeful addition to purg- 


GLA 
ing medicines, which it prevents from 
griping. Its effects are more laſting 


than of T, but it does not 
ores ar rn, | FEI. 


GIRTHS of a ſaddle, are the 
ſtrong bands which fix it on the horſe's 
back, by ra. Tg from fide to 


e under his belly, and buckling 


GIRTH-WEBBING. The uf 
of which the girths are made. 


GLAND. A circumſcribed ap- 
paratus of the ſoft of the ani- 
mal frame, whoſe office is to ſecrete 
ee juice, and throw it out 

the immediate circulation. The 
_ are roundiſh bodies ſeated in 

cellular membrane, generally 
near the large veſſels, their ſubſtance 
1s firm, and they differ conſiderably 
— each other both in ſize and co- 
our. 


GLANDERS. A diſtemper in 
horſes which too generally proves 
fatal, notwithſtanding the many boaſt- 
ed remedies that are preſcribed for its 
cure. At firſt when it 1s only a fim- 
ple ozena, or ulcer of the internal 
membrane that lines the noſe, it is 
not difficult to cure, but when it has 
continued ſome time, and 1s ar- 
rived at a great degree of malignancy, 
it 1s both dangerous and contagious. 
In fact all horſes that are ſaid to die 
of the glanders, are victims to a pul- 
monary conſumption, the lungs of 
all ſuch being found diſeaſed or de- 
ſtroyed. | 

This diſeaſe is known by a flux or 
running of corrupt matter from the 
noſtrils, which is of different colours, 
according as the diſeaſe is more or 
leſs inveterate, white, yellow, green, 
and ſometimes almoſt black, and ve- 


Ty 
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ry feetid; in which caſe it may be 
concluded that the bones àre become 
ways attended with a ſwelling, or en 
largement of the glands under the 
—— 
i i y. may 
be uſed: ba. 2 e oe IF < 
Tax a bundle of green aſh twigs, 
Which are about an inch diame- 
ter, and burn them to a coal on 
a2 hearth, or other convenient 
place, after which quench them 
in 2 — s uantity of ſtrong 
- © beer, to form a ſtrong ley with: 
which, when made, ftrain off, 
and having the horſe's head raiſ- 
ed 7. pour three or four 
ſ} down each noftril, with 
a drenching horn twice a day till 
de is well. | 
In the ſecond ſtage, where the 
longs are affected, this remedy can- 
not effect a cure; but the following 
has been known to ſucceed, when 
that has been the caſe, and in ſeveral 
inſtances : 5 

Mix powder of myrrh, ginger, 
and ſulphur, together in a warm 

maſh of bran, 
Which place in a little tub under 
the horſe's noſe, without ſuffering 
kim to eat it, and cover his head over 
with a rug or blanket, fo that all the 
air that he breathes may be ftrongly 
impregnated with the above ingre- 
dients, and when the maſh is grown 
cool enough, put it into a horſe- hair, 
or other cloſe bag, like thoſe which 
the hackney- coachmen uſe for feed- 
ing their horſes with while at their 
ſtands, then draw the bag over the 
Horſe's noſe, and faſten it to his head. 
*. time this is got cold, have a 
freſh one ready to apply in the fame 
manner, and repeat the proceſs ſix or 
eight times the firſt day. This will 
bring great quantities of mucus or 


early ſtages of greatly 


| GORGED, rated or Bs. 
LARGED, terms applied i 
horſe's legs that ard felled by ſtand · 
ing too long in the ſtable. 


GOURDINESS. Another tern 
for a ſwelling in the legs of hors, 
attended with pains and ſores. The 
way to cure them 1s, to clip away the 
hair as cloſe as poſſible, and then to 
bath the legs with linſeed oil and 
brandy ſhaken together in a phial, 
till they are 8 united. This 
ſhaking is to be repeated every time 
the lotion is made uſe of, as the two 
ingredients which compoſe it wil 
naturally ſeparate from each other 
by ſtanding. - A few dreſſings will 
heal the ſores, and the ſwelling will 
ſubſide quickly after. | 


- GRAINS-OF-PARADISE have 
erroneouſly been ſuppoſed to be the 
feeds of the larger cardamom, They 
are brought from Guinea and the 
Eaſt- Indies. Their form is regular, 
and their colour a reddiſh brown. 
They grow in pods formed like un- 
ripe figs, and about the ſame fize, 
which pods are divided internally in- 
to three cells, each of which contains 
two rows of ſegds, They have the 
| flavour 
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ſeeds, and the 
'Their virtues 

are the ' ſame as cardamoms, 'carra- 

ways, &c. which ſee. | 


flavour of cardamom 
| y of pepper. 


GRAPES. A word frequently 
uſed to ſignify the arrefts or mangy 
tumours upon a horſe's legs. 


GRAFPPLE. A horſe: is faid to 
pple either in one or both hind 
55 the term being applied only to 
them. He grapples both legs when 
he lifts them both at once, and raiſes 
dem 8 as though he were 
corvetting, and he grapples one leg 
wben he lifts it with precipitation 
higher than the other, without bend- 
ing the ham, bence they fay, © your 
6 horſe grapples, or hops in 'fuch a 
„manner, that he muſt have the 
* ſtring halt.” 4 


of the herbaceous plants that are in 
uſe for the feeding of cattle. Grafs 


to 
the brate creation, yet is not graſs ſo 
= nouriſking as to ſupport a horſe 
WS through much hard labour, without 
me affiſtance of corn, or other dry 
provender. That graſs is always 
reckoned the moſt ſweet and nutri- 
tive that is ſhort, thick, and 
duced on dry, but rich land, as is 
ſeen in horſes thriving more on the 

that grows near commons, 


mowed. A ſummer's graſs is 
frequently neceflary for borſes that 
haye been kept up a long time, or 


month or two's graſs in the begin- 
ning of ſummer, where there is a 
conveniency of doing fo. 


| GRASS. A general name for moſt 


appears to be the food beſt adapted 
1 as well as many others of 


an on meadow graſs that has often 


that have been over worked, and it 
would be well to give every horſe a a 
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_ GRAVELLING. - A misfortume 
that ſometimes happens to a horſe 
9 

es gettin ixt we and the 
hoof, wil Siding there, ſo as to get 
to the quick, and there feſter. The 
only way to cure it is to take off the 
ſhoe, and then draw the place with 
a drawing iron, till you come to 
the quick ; this done, pick out the 
gravel, and ſqueeze out the matter, 
and blood that is found” collected 
there, Then waſh the parts well with 
ſimple tinfture of myrrh, and ſtop 
up the hole with hurds wet in the 
ſame, after which let the ſhoe be put 
carefully on again,. and in twice or 
three times thos drefling, he will get 
well, but do not travel or work him 


before he is ſo, nor let his foot go 


into the wet, which would greatly 
retard the n N 


; GRAY, or GET, 2 mixture of 
white and black. N 


GREASE. A diſorder in the leg 
of "horſes, to which they are very fl. 
able in che winter, particularly thoſe 
that are young, Whenever a horſe's 
heels are obſerved to ſwell m the 
ſtable, and ſubſide or go down on 
being exerciſed; let care be taken to 
'waſh them very elean every time he 


. 


pro- comes in, with ſoap ſuds, chamber 


lye, vinegar and water, & c. which, 
with proper rubbing, will uent- 
ly 32 or remove this complaint; 
or let them be bathed twice a day 
with old verjuice, or the following 
mixture, which will brace up the re- 
laxed veſſels; and if rags wet with 
the ſame are rolled on, and ſecured 
af 1 bandages for a few days, 
It is moſt likely that the ſwellings 
will ſoon ſubfide by this method on- 
ly, as the bandage will ſupport the 

b veſſels 


” . 
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veſſels till they have recovered their 


proper To anſwer this end 
alſo, a laced ſtocking, made of ſtrong 
canvas, or coarſe cloth, neatly fit- 
ted to the part, would be found ex- 
tremely ſerviceable, and might be 

eaſily made. 
Tak rectiſed ſpirits of wine, 
four ounces, and diſſolve in it 
half an ounce of camphor, to 
which add old verjuice, fix 
ounces, white vitriol diſſolved 
in a little water, one ounce, 

and ſhake them well together. 
But if cracks or ſcabs are obſerv- 
ed, which ooze and run, let the hair 
be clean clipped, as well to prevent 
a lodgment, which ſoon ſtinks, and 
becomes offenſive by its ſtay, as to 


. tone, 


make it eaſier to waſh out any dirt 


or gravel that may accumulate; and 
which, if ſuffered to remain there, 
would greatly aggravate the diſor- 
der. After this has been done, it 
will, in caſe the ſcabs are hard, be 


neceſſary to begin the cure with 


poultices, made either of boiled 
turnips and lard, or with a handful 
of linſeed powdered, or oatmeal and 
rye flour, with a little common tur- 
pentine and hog's lard, boiled up 
with ſtrong beer grounds, or the lees 
of red wine. The digeſtive oint- 
ment, or bafilicon being applied to 
the ſores for two or three days, with 
one or the other of theſe poultices 


over it, will, by ſoftening them pro- 


mote a more free diſcharge, ad 
the over diſtended veſſels, and take 
down the ſwelling ; after which the 
ſores may be dried up with the fol- 
lowing lotion with eaſe and ſafety : 
TakxE white vitriol, and burnt 

_ _ alum, of each two ounces, 


Egyptiacum, one ounce, lime 


water a quart, mix them and 


- waſh the ſores wich a ſponge 
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made uſe of: 


Tax half an ounce of blue vi. 
-  triol, diſſolve it in a pint of Ml 


water, then decant off the clex 


into a quart. bottle, and adi 
thereto half a pint of campbo. 


rated ſpirits of wine, with the 


ſame quantity of vinegar, an 


. two ounces of Ægyptiacum: 
After ufing this, 


following ointment : 


Tax honey four ounces, whit il 
lead in fine powder, two ounces, 


and verdigreaſe one ounce, mit 


them together, and apply it u g 


the former. 
- Many 


ſes, is made as follows: 


Tacks refin, and yellow wax, d 1 

each the quantity of a ug 
walnut, and having melted then 
a pound of hogꝰs l 
and a ſpoonful of honey, tl 


add half a 
mixture being. well melted 


a pound of turpentine, and 


being diſſolved, remove 
e who: 


day, and after waſhing apply 
the common White ointmem 
ſpread on lint or tow, to which 
may be occaſionally added, , i 
' dram or two of ſugar of lead. 

Or the following waſh may be 


s with te il 


ple are fond of givin 
their horſes a great deal of phyſficiu 
this complaint, with I do not know i 

what of diuretic balls; the forme 
of which may, when there is a fou-W 
neſs in the whole maſs of blood, «WY 
the ſame time that a horſe is ge. 

ed, prove ſerviceable ; but the la- Wl 
ter are, in my opinion, totally vſe⸗ 
leſs, if not injurious; and. it is 20 
one caſe in ten chat the aſſiſtance d 
phy ſic is abſolutely. neceſſarj. 


: | Dea Hat ; 
GREEN-OINTMENT for be 


incorporated together, add bali 


iy 2. 45 
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whole from the fire; and ſtir in- 
to it an ounce 2 verdi reaſe in 
fine powder, then put the oint- 
| H more — the fire till 
it begins to boil, after which 
let it be ſtrained through a 
cloth, and kept for uſe. 
Tt is an excellent ointment for 
cleanfing wounds, taking away fun- 
ous fleſh, and extracting thorns or 
Flint. 1 ; 
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GROOM. One who makes it 
his buſineſs to look after horſes. A 
groom ſhould behave in ſo Þ ay 
and mild a manner to the horſes un- 
der his eare, as may engage them to 
love him, for a horſe is of all other 
BS animals, the dog excepted, the moſt 
= docile, and loving to man. There- 
fore; if he be treated with kindneſs 
and gentleneſs, his behaviour will 
be mild and loving ; but if the groom 
or keeper be harſh and paſſionate, he 
will frequently put the horſe out of 

W temper and patience, and occaſion 
him to bite and kick, and uſe other 
vicious actions. Therefore, a groom 
mould frequently careſs, and encou- 
rage his horſes, talking to them, and 
bens them good words, as well as 

ing mild in his actions. He muſt 
alſo duly comb and dreſs them, wipe 
=_ way the duſt, pick and clean 
= them, feed, pamper, and cheriſh 
wem, and 8 y employ himſelf 
nn doing n about them, as 
Locking to their heels, taking up 


dn their feet, &c. nay, he ought to keep 


= BS ht 3 


them ſo well dreſt, that he may al- 
woſt ſee his own face upon their 
o Coats: he muſt likewiſe keep their 
1 


feet topped and anointed daily, their 
heels 7.2 from ſcratches, we ever 
having a watchful eye over them, 
and overlooking all their actions, as 
well feeding as drinking : that ſo no 
Inward diſorder or infirmity may 


te 
0: 
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ſerze upon them without his being 
ſenſible thereof, and endeavouring to 
remove it. The qualifications ne- 
ceſſary in a groom are obedience, ſi- 
delity, patience, diligence, xc. He 
ought to Iove his horſe in the next 
degree to his maſter, and endeavour 
by fair uſage, to gain a reciprocal 
love from him, with an exact obe- 
dience, which, if he knows how to 
pay his maſter, he will be the better. 
qualified to teach his horſe, which, as 
is before noticed, muſt be done by 
gentle means, in preference to paſ- 
ſionate and outrageous ones; for 
thoſe who are ſo irrational themſelves 
as not to have their own. paſſions in 
ſubjection, are very unfit to under- 
take the care of an irrational animal 
like the horſe, His patience will 
likewiſe be often exerciſed, and that 
he ſhould always be maſter of: for 
by being patient and temperate to 
his horſes, he will ſoon bring them 
to be tractable and loving to him, 
there being no animal that is more 
ſo if he be uſed with kindneſs. The 
next requiſite ia a groom is neatneſs 


or cleanlineſs. He ſhould hogp his 


ſtable clean ſwept, and in or- 
der, his ſaddles, ſtirrup leathers, and 
Fig 2 clean, and above all, 
is horſe perfectly clean and well 
dreſſed. And laftly, his diligence 
will be viſible in a continual diſ- 
charge of his duty, and a minute at- 
tention to the health and welfare of 
his horſes z for if he underſtands his 
buſineſs, and is attentive to it, he 
will, whenever ſymptoms of fick- 
neſs, lameneſs, &c. happen to them, 
immediately diſcover it, and upon 
ſuch diſcovery ſeek for a proper re- 
medy. As for the manner * 1 
ing horſes in particular, it ought to 
be ſo well underſtood by every one 
who undertakes the care of them, as 
to render any thing on that head 
uſeleſs ; 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


of treating a 
illed 


che evening, or whenever he has 
been a journey. A groom is like- 
wiſe to attend to the horſe's feet, 


and fee when they want ſhoeing ;' and 
when that is the cafe, he ſhould ſee 
that the ſhoes are anſwerable to his 
feet, and not let the farrier or ſmith 
pare away his feet to make them fit 
the ſhoes, but let his feet be well 
opened between the quarters and the 
fruſh, that he may not be hoof 
bound, and let them not be opened 
fideways, but ftraight, for if they 
are opened otherwiſe, the heels, 
which are the ſupport of the horſe, 
will be quite cut away; his foot 
„ . poſ- 
fible, and the ſhoe will not preſs 
upon it. The ſhoe ought to come 
near the heel, but not ſo cloſe as to 
bruiſe it, nor yet ſo open as to catch 
in his ſhoes, if he ſhould happen to 
have an over-reach, and ſo hazard 
the pulling them off, the breaking 
of the hoof, or the bruiſing of his 
heel. The webs of his ſhoes. ought 
to be neither too broad, nor too nar- 
row, * of a moderate fize, about 
an inch broad, with d fpunges, 
and even with his d er U 
it would be an advantage for a tra- 
velling horſe to have his ſhoes ſet a 
little wider than the hoof on each 
fide, that the ſhoe may bear his 
weight, and not his foot touch the 
ground, yet the hunter being fre- 


which weigh 
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vently obliged to gallop on rotten 
— earth, if he have them larger, 
it would hazard his being lamed or 
having his ſhoes pulled off. Having, 
t his ſhoes ſet on in the manner 
re directed, a good deal of his 
hoof will be left at the toe to be 
Rug off, which being done, and 
is feet ſmoothed with a raſp or file, 
he will ſtand ſo firm, and his feet will 
be ſo firong, that he will tread u 
boldly on the ſtones, as on the ſofteſt 
turf. If he ſhould be rode to water 
night and morning, let him ſtand a 
little time in the water, which will, 


according to the opinion of fome, 
toughen his hoofs, and cloſe up the 


holes made by the driving of the 
nails. Afterwards ride him gently 
home, tie him up to the rack, and 
have him rubbed well over the body 
and legs with dry ftraw ; then if it 
be evening, ſtop up his feet with cow 
dung, or Pig dung, and ſup him up 
properly for the night. | 


GROUPADE, in horſemanſtip. 
A lofty kind of manage, and higher 
than the ordinary curvets. 


GUN-SHOT WOUNDS. Ses 
the article Wounds. PIR 


GUAIACUM.- WOOD, andGUM, 
are bronght to us from Janne 
Mexico, and other parts of the Weſt⸗ 
Indies, 1 y the Antilles. 
The wood comes over in large logs, 
four or five hundred 
each. It is hard, compa, and ſo 
heavy, as to fink in water, the outet 
part is frequently of a pale yellowiſh 
colour, but the heart is black, or of 
a deepiſh brown, ſometimes it 1 
marbled with a variety of colours. 
It has little or no ſwell, except it be 
heated, and then a flight aromatic 
one is perceived. The pum, or 115 

er 
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ther refin, called by the name of 
guaiacum, flows from the tree, and 
is of a brown colour, partly reddiſh, 
and often of a greeniſh caſt, very 
brittle, having a gloſſy ſurface when 
broke, and of a pungent taſte. The 
greateſt part of what is brought to 
us is in irregular maſſes of a greeniſh 
colour. There is a ſort in drops, 
which is much the beſt, but it is rare- 
ly to be met with. | 

Both the wood and the gum are of 
a heating nature, tending to 2 
perſpiration, and ſweeten the blood 
and juices. For this reaſon they are 
uſeful in all blotches and deformities 
of the ſkin, as the mange, farcy, &c. 
they are alſo of ſervice in dropſies, 
and in all caſes where there 1s too 


much humidity or moiſture in the 
body. | 


GUM-ARABIC. A gum that 
flows from the Egyptian acacia or 
thorn, and is brought to us from 
Turkey, in ſmall irregular maſſes of 
aclear whitiſh, or pale yellow colour. 
The medical character of this gum 
conſiſts in its* glutinous quality, in 
conſequence of which, it ſerves to 
incraſſate and obtrude thin acrimo- 
nous humours, and is ſerviceable in 
tickling coughs, fluxes of the belly, 
attended with gripes, and where the 
mucus that lines the inteſtines, or uri- 
nary paſſages is abraded or worn 
away. For theſo reaſons it is good 
in the gravel, ſtranguary, &c. Gum 
from the plumb or cherry trees of 
our own country, is of the ſame nature, 
and may be uſed for the ſame purpoſes. 


GUTS. The inteſtines of a horſe. 
For an account of the diſeaſes of theſe 
Parts, ſee the CuoLic, &c. 


GUTTA-SERENA, A ſpecies 
of blindneſs in which the eye looks 
clear and tranſparent, as though 
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there was no defect of fight. Some- | 
times it is cauſed by a palſey of the 


optic nerve, ſometimes it proceeds 
from a tumour, or fulneſs in the ad- 
jacent parts, and from various other 
cauſes, but whether or not we are 
able to aſcertain the cauſe, we are 
certain that the cure is very difficult, 


and ſeldom accompliſhed. Perhaps 
the beſt way of treating it is by. 
bleeding firſt, if there appears to be 
an over fulneſs of blood; or purg- 


ing, if ſerum ſeems to predominate, 
and afterwards giving moderate doſes 


of calomel, with a purge of ſucco- 
trine aloes after the third or fourth 


doſe. The quantity of calomel may 
be leſſened or increaſed according to 


the apparent ſtrength &f the horſe, 
but two drams will be the right pro- 


portion. 

Rowelling 1s likewiſe a proper 
operation in this complaint, but it is 
ſeldom that any thing reſtores the 
ſight, particularly if the diſeaſe is 
neglected at its firſt appearance. 


H. 


ABITS of horſes, are ſometimes 
good, and ſometimes very bad, 

as is too often experienced by their 
owners. And that horſes, and all 
other brute creatures will contract 
habits as well as men, 1s evident to a 
demonſtration, as well as that theſe 
habits may be improved and amend- 
ed by proper uſage, and made worſe. 
by the contrary. When a horſe is na- 
turally of a vicious diſpoſition, it is 
no very difficult matter to perceive, 
ſome traces of it in his countenance, 
though many of the ſymptoms which 
authors ſuppoſe to indicate a vicious 


diſpoſition are frequently perceptible 
L in 
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in ſuch as are naturally free from any 
thing of the kind. For this reaſon it 
will be prudent not to paſs any poſi- 
tive judgment of this kind on a horſe 
till you have tried him, as you may 
happen to be very much miſtaken, 
though undoubtedly your deciſion 
might ſometimes be a very juſt one. 
Horſes are almoſt of as many differ- 
ent diſpoſitions as men, for we find 
ſome that are briſk and active, of a 
quick apprehenſion, and a retentive 
memory, While others are naturally 
dull, heavy, and fluggiſh. Some are 
calm, gentle, and temperate; others 
fierce, fiery, and furious; ſome are 
timid and fearful, others reſolute and 
bold; and ſometimes it happens that 
a horſe who had the beſt natural diſ- 
Poſition in the world is rendered quite 
the reverſe by bad, or fooliſh treat- 
ment; and it frequently is ſeen that 
theſe acquired bad habits are more 
hard to eradicate than thoſe which 
are natural. It is no leſs a truth, 
that horſes tempers change with their 
years, than it is that men's do fo. 
Some authors would have us believe 
that the tempers of colts have been 
altered and ſpoiled by going in paſ- 
tures that produce long ſour graſs, 
which they ſay inclines them to be 
dull and ftupid ; while, on the other 
hand, a paſture that is ſhort, ſweet, 
and airy, diſpoſes them to be lively 
and chearful. But the management, 
or training of them up, is much more 
likely to lay a foundation fer good or 
bad habits, than any other thing what- 
ever, for which reaſon, care ſhould 
be taken that thofe who are about 
them, and have the care of them, 
play no.tricks which will have a ten- 
dency to learn them any thing which 
would be diſagreeable when they 
come to be rode; as nothing is more 


difficult to remove than ſuch acquired 
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bad habits, eſpecially when they have 
been of any long continuance. 


HEMORRHAGE. A flux of 
blood from any part of the body. 
Hæmorrhages may be either external 
or internal, in either of which caſes 
they muſt be treated as recent wounds, 
for before any thing of this kind can 


happen, the blood-veſlels muſt either 
be divided or ruptured, either f 
which is dangerous if they are large, : 4 
and the diſcharge of the vital flud Bp - 
great; particularly if it is diſcharged WW 
inwardly, in which caſe the moſt ju- 1 
dicious means that cap be uſed too Wl _ 
often prove inefficacious. = :; 
HAIR. The external covering or 3 * 
coat of a horſe's body, which not only e. 
ſerves as a defence for him from the - 
cold, but as an ornament, and indeed 8 
nothing can look more beautiful than : 
the coat or hair of a fine coloured an 
horſe, that is in condition, and well oy 
looked after. In order to make the ſhe 
hair of a horſe ſmooth and flees, fre 
he muſt be kept inwardly warm, on 
for when that is not the caſe the hair WW 
will be ſure to ſtare and look rough, tio 
let there be as much pains taken with WW ho, 
him as may be. Giving a horſe a WW 
moderate ſweat now and then, like- WF the 
wile contributes greatly to make his 08 
coat appear fine, as it raiſes and loot- of t 
ens the duſt, and other filth that ren- WA den 
ders the coat foul, but in order to ed. 
make the moſt of a ſweat in this re- 
pect, it ſhould be ſcraped off his body 1 
while it is at the height, with a knife, ſtrir 
or ſome other proper inſtrument, in t 
which will lay his coat even and horſ 
ſmooch; and there are ſome that in w 
whenever they bleed their horles, WW leat? 
rub them all over with the blood, banc 
letting it continue on two or three 
days, and then afier curry ing and H 


rubbing 
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rabbing them well, their coats will 
look remarkably ſleek and ſhining, 


When the hair ſheds or falls off the 
tails or manes of horſes, it is general- 


ly occaſioned by ſomething acrimoni- 


ous in the blood and juices, which 
can only be correQed by PI phy- 
= lic, at the ſame time that the parts 
are dreſſed externally with a little 
ſpirits of wine, to which is added 
about an equal quantity of Goulard's 
extract of lead; or with ſome other 
ſimilar application. 

Some authors give us a variety of 
receitps for taking away hair from 
any part of the body; but I think 
they would have been doing the pub- 
lic more effential ſervice, had they 
informed us how we could make it 
grow afreſh on thoſe 1 which by 
accident are deprived of it. 


HALBERT. A piece of iron about 
an inch broad, and two or three long, 
welded to the toe of a lame horſe's 
ſhoe, with an intent to prevent him 
from treading or reſting too much up- 
on his toe, 

Halbert ſhoes from their conftruc- 
tion muſt neceſſarily conſtrain the 
horſes that wear them, when they go 
at a moderate rate, totread or reſt on 
me heel, the conſequence of which 
muſt be a ſtretching and lengthening 
of the back ſinew, if by any acci- 
"2 E it has been ſnrunk or contract- 


HALTER. A hempen rope, or 
ſtring contrived to faſten a horſe when 
in the ſtable to the manger. Some 
borſes are apt to unhalter themſelves, 
n which Sy it will be better to have 


leathern head-ſtalls, with a throat- 
band, 


| HALTER-CAST. An excoria- 
don of the paſtern, occaſioned by the 
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halter's being entangled about the 
horſe's hind feet, when he is endea- 
vouring to ſcratch his head with 
them, For ſometimes it happens 
that while a horſe is attempting to 
ſcrub the itching part of his head and 
neck with his hind feet, one of them 
will get entangled in the halter, and 
by the violent ſtruggling of the horſe 
to get it looſe, receive very dange- 
rous hurts in the hollow of the paſ- 
tern. 

The cure conſiſts in rubbing the 
part with brandy and linſeed oil, 
mixed together in equal quantities, 
morning and evening, after having 
cut the hair away as cloſely as poſſible. 
Care ſhould likewiſe be taken to 
keep the foot as clean as poſſible. 
Another remedy much extolled by 
many for theſe kind of accidents, is, 
to take an equal quantity of oil and 
wine, and boil them together till, the 
wine is evaporated ; after which the 
remaining oil is to be applied once a 
day to the grieved part, which will 
be healed thereby in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time. 

HALTING. A limping, or irre- 
gularity in the motion of a horſe, 
owing to lameneſs in the ſhoulder, 
leg, or foot, which makes him en- 
deavour to fave the part, or uſe it ti- 
morouſly. Halting ſometimes hap- 
pens to a horſe behind as well as be- 
fore, but when it is in the fore part 
we may ſafely conclude that it lies in 
the ſhoulder, knee, flank, paſtern, 
or foot. If it lies in the ſhoulder, it 
muſt be towards the withers, or in 
the pitch cf the ſhoulders, and it may 
be diſcovered to be in theſe places, 
by the animal drawing his leg after 
him, and not uſing it ſo nimbly as the 
others. Ifhe caſts one leg more out- 
wards than he does the other, it is a 
certain ſign that he is lame in the 


ſhoulder, and it you take and turn 
L 2 him 


| 
| 
| 
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kim ſhort, on either ſide, you will 
find that he either will favour the leg 
on the lame fide, or ſtumble in turn- 
ing. When a horſe while ſtanding 
in the ſtable holds out one leg farther 
than the other, and on your mounting 
him favours it more than uſual, you 
may conclude that the grievance lies 
in the withers, and by griping him 
hard thereabouts, you will probably 
ſee him ſhrink, or attempt to bite, 
which will point out to you the very 
part affected. 
When a horſe treads ſhort, thick, 
nd in a clumſy manner with his fore 
feet it is odds if the hurt is not in 
the pitch of his ſhoulder cloſe to his 
breaſt, which will be diſcovered to a 
certainty, by ſetting your thumb 
againſt the part where you ſuppoſe 
the grievance to lie, and preſſing it 
hard with it, for he will ſhrink w 
you preſs upon it, and put back his 
leg, foot, and body; and if the hurt 


is in the elbow you may diſcover it 


by pinching him with your fore fin- 
ger and thumb about the part, as he 
will hold'up his leg, and try to bite 
you, when the 1njured part is pinch- 
ed. 

If the grief lies in the knee, it may 
be known by the horſe's going very 
Riff and clumfily ; for in this caſe, it 
will be impoſſible for him to bend his 
knee ſo nimbly as uſual, or ſo neatly 
as he does the other, It lameneſs is 
occaſioned by a ſtrain of the back 
ſinew, a ſplint, &c. it will be per- 
ceptible to the ſight or touch, or per- 
haps to both, or if it is owing to the 
mallenders, the cauſe wil! be eaſily 
found out. And whenever the paſ- 
tern joint is affected, it will be ſeen 
that he does not bend it ſo well as he 
does the other, and if you put a hand 
on the place, it will be found to feel 
very hot. If lameneſs lies in the foot, 


it muſt be either in the corovet or 
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ſole, if in the former, it is probably 
owing to ſome ftrain or ſudden 
wrench of the os if in the hoof, 
by an over-reach, or there muſt be 
ſome diſtem in, or about the 
fruſh, and if it lies in the ſole, it muſt 
originate in ſome prick, or ſimilar 
accident. | 1 503-56; 

It is a matter of the greateſt im. 
portance when a horſe is lame, to 
determine in which part the lameneſs 
is ſeated as a great deal of time and 
expence might otherwiſe be thrown. 
away to no purpoſe, by making ap- 
plications to a wrong part. When 
the cauſe is aſcertained, recourſe 
muſt be had to ſuch remedies as 
are adapted to the removal thereof, 
See AccLoy, Prick, SPLENTS, 
STRAIN, &C. 


HAM, or Hovcn. The bend- 
ing of a horſe's hind legs, compre- 
hending likewiſe the point oppoſite 
to the bend called the hock, The 
hams of a horſe ſhould be large, and 
not bend too much, They ſhould 
likewiſe be nervous, ſupple, dry, 
and not overloaded with fleſh, for 
when that is the caſe, they are ſub- 
ject to ſeveral diſorders, and imper- 
fections, ſuch as the capalet, curb, 
ſallender, ſpavin, &c. 


HAND, the meaſure of. A fil 
clenched, by which it is cuſtomar) 
to meaſure the height of a horſe. The 
exact hand is four inches. The ſpear, 
or ſword hand is the horſeman's right 
hand, and his bridle hand is his left. 
Every good horfeman will hold hit 
bridle-handthree or four inches above 
the pommel of his ſaddle, by which 
means he will be ready at all times 
to give his horſe the neceſſary help 
or corrections of the bridle. Some 
horſemen may be ſaid to haven! 


hand, for they make uſe of the brids 
without 
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without any diſcretion, and without 
knowing how to give the neceſſary 
aids or helps of the hand, with any 
degree of nicety or propriety, by 
which neglect or ignorance they are 
continually in danger of having their 
horſe commit ſome fault or other, 
which may prove injurious to himſelf 
or his rider, if not to both of them, 
whereas a perſon that keeps his horſe 
properly upon the hand, 1s always 
prepared, to avoid any ſurprize or 
diſappointment from him, and it is a 
— 757 of a horſeman's judgment when 
1is horſe reſts upon the hand, and 
never refuſes or diſobeys its effects. 
In order to make a horſe right T 
on the hand, and free in the ſtay, he 
muſt be taught by degrees, and in a 
gentle manner to know the effects 
which the hand produces, to effect 
which the rider muſt frequently turn 
him or change hands, ſtop him, and 
manage with judgment the appuz or 
preſſure on his mouth, ſo as to make 
him bear chearfully the puniſhment 
or effects of the bitt, without reſiſt- 
ing the ſame, or bearing heavy on 
the bridle-hand. 
Nothing teaches horſes more effec- 
tually to be right upon the hand than 
accuſtoming them to the ſhort or hand 
gallop. And every horſeman ought 
to have a light hand, or in other 
words, he ſhould only feel the horſe 
upon his hand in ſo light a manner, 
that he may have it in his power to 
reſiſt him when he commits any fault, 
or 2 to be unruly, and then 
he ſhould, inſtead of pulling the bri- 
dle hard, looſe it, or let it go to its 
uſual degree of ſlackneſs, as ſoon as 
the neceſſary reſiſtance has been 
made; and if a horſe is ſo eager to 
g0 forward, that he preſſes much upon 
the hand, you ſhould now and then 
flacken your hand for a litile WAY 
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and keep a tight hand at other times, 
which will ſo diſappoint him that in a 
ſhort time he will (if a young horſe) 
ſoon _ to preſs upon the bitt. 
This facility or eaſe with which the 
horſeman flackens or tightens his 
hand, is what is to be underſtood by 
having a good hand. To lack or 
eaſe the hand, you 'muſt ſlacken the 
bridle, and to hold up, or ſuſtain the 
hand, is juſt the reverſe. To guide 
a horſe by the hand, is to turn or 
change hands upon one tread, and to 
make him part from the hand, or 
make him flip from it is to put him 
on at full ſpeed. A horſe is ſaid to 
force the hand when he does not fear 
the bridle, but runs off in ſpite of the 
rider's efforts to ſtop him. A horſe 
that parts right from the hand never 
ſhould put himſelf upon his back or 
reins, but bring down his hips. 
When a horſe turns upon a Br" 
trot, and gallop, he is ſaid to turn 
upon all hands, and to work a horſe 
upon the hand is to manage him by 
the effect of the bridle, without inter- 
poſing any other help except the 
calves of the legs, and thoſe as ſeldom 
as may be. Fore-hand and hind- 
hand, of a horſe, are terms made uſe 
of to diſtinguiſh the fore parts from 
the hindermoſt, by the ſituation of 
the horſeman's hand. The head, 
neck, and fore quarters, are the fore- 
hand, and the other includes the re- 
maining parts of the body. 


HARD-HORSE in the manage, 
is one that is inſenſible to both whip 
and ſpur, 


HARNESS. The furniture of a 
coach, or any other draught horſe. 


HARNESS-GALLS are occaſi- 


oned by the friction of the harnefs 


againſt 
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againſt the breaſts of coach or other 
draught horſes, which makes them 
riſe up into hard bunches, but more 
eſpecially in wet weather. To cure 
this diſorder, let the hair about the 
bruiſed part be cut, and ſhaved off as 
cloſely as poſſible, and then rub the 
whole breaſt with a lather of black 
ſoap and water, after which waſh 
that part of the breaſt that is uſually 
covered with the petural with ſalt and 
water, and letit dry on, If the hard- 
neſs of any part of the harneſs occafi- 
ons it to gall any part of the body, 
the hard part muſt either be taken 
away, or it muſt be covered with 
ſomething ſoft. | 


HART's-HORN SHAVINGS. 
The raſpings or ſhavings of deer's 
horns, are ſo called, and a jelly made 
with them, is without any doubt an 
excellent thing to make any kind of 
balls with, that are given in broken- 
winded or conſumptive caſes, and all 
others where ſtrengthening and bind- 
ing is neceſſary ; the calcined or 
burnt hart's-horn is likewiſe very 
good for to be uſed in all looſeneſſes, 
hat proceed from any ſharpneſs, or 
acrimony of the juices, and for va- 
rious other diſorders. * © 
Spirit, ſalt, and oil of hartſhorn 
are all made at once by putting any 
quantity of ſolid pieces of hartſhorn 
into a retort or iron pot, with a cop- 
per head, ſo as to fill it about two 
thirds, and then placing the ſame 
upon a naked fire, which muſt be 
12 increaſed in heat till all that 
15 capable of being raiſed thereby is 
come over. The ſalt and ſpirit are 
afterwards rectified, by re-diſtilling 
them, in doing which, the ſpirit and 
oil will come over into the receiver, 
while the volatile ſalt ſtrikes to the 
neck of the retort as in all other pro- 


diſorders of the nervous ſyſtem, hut 
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ceſſes of the ſame nature. The ſpirit 
of hart's-horn is nothing elſe but 2 
ſmall portion of the ſalt diluted in 
the phlegm. It is a promoter of 
ſweat, and all other diſcharges of the 
ſkin, and conſequently is good in all 


the volatile ſalt being endued with 
the ſame properties in a much greater 
degree, is generally made uſe of for 
medical purpoſes. It ſhould be kept 
very Jobs in a phial, with a ground 
glaſs ſtopple ; and it is beſt to give i 
in ſome convenient liquid, in which 
it will readily diſſolve, or if it be 
made into a ball, the buſineſs ſhould 
be done the moment before it 1s given, 
otherwiſe its more volatile and adtive 
parts will fly off and make their el- 
cape. The ſalt of hartſhorn that is 
commonly met with in the ſhops, is 
nothing more than a compoſition of 
quick-lime, and nitrous ſalts, and it 
hard, white, and in large pieces, 
whereas the true ſalt is tranſparent, 
fleaky, of a yellowiſh caſt, and nat ſa 
pungent as the other. 


HART, or SrAG-EVIL. A kind 
of rheum or defluxion that falls upon 
the jaws, and other fore parts of a 
horſe's head, which prevents him I 
from eating. = 


HASTEN, or n Yout 
Hand, is an expreſſion frequently 
made uſe of by the riding maſter when 
a pupil is working a horſe upon volts, 
and the maſter has a mind he ſhould 
turn his hand quicker to that fide on 
which the horſe works, ſo that if the 
horſe works on the right he tum 
23 with his ſhoulders to that 
ide, and the contrary if he works on 
the left. 2 


HAUNCH, 


HAMW 

HAUNCH, or Hir of a horſe, is 
that part of his hind quarters, which 
extends from his reins or back to his 
hough or ham. Perhaps there is not 
in the whole art of horſemanſhip a 
more neceſſary leſſon to be learned 
than that of putting a horſe upon his 
haunches, as a horſe that cannot bend 
and lower his hips muft neceſſarily 
throw himſelf too much on his ſhoul- 
ders, and conſequently lie heayy on 
the hand. A horſe is ſaid to be well 
managed, when he bears lightly on 
the hand, anſwers to the ſpur, and 
ſets well upon his hips, and to bring 
him to do this, you muſt frequently 
make him go backwards, making uſe 
of the aids of your hands, and the 
calves of your legs in ſtopping him 
well, and if that has not the defired 
effect you muſt try him upon a ca- 
lade, or ſloping ground, See Ca- 
LADE. 


HAW. A griſtly excreſcence that 
ſometimes grows betwixt the lower 
eyelid, and eye of a horſe, and which 
will if not timely removed, entirely 
deſtroy the ſight. It is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from a defluxion of tough 
phlegmatic humours falling down 
from the head into the eye, where they 
unite and harden, or congeal toge- 
ther, till they produce the complaint 
here treated of. It is known to be 
preſent by the watering of the eye, 
and the nether eye-lid remaining 
conſtantly open. To take it away 
the horſe's head muſt be held very 
teady, while the operator paſſes a 
needle with ſtrong waxed thread 
through his upper eye-lid, and ties it 
to his head, and then takes the needle 
and paſſes it through the griſtly part 
of the haw, after having done which, 
he muſt cut the ſkin finely round with 
a ſharp knife, pulling gently by the 
tread all the time, till he brings the 
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excreſcence clear away. Having done 
this, let the blood be waſhed out of 
the eye, with a little brandy and wa- 
ter, or ſalt and water, and when the 
bleeding ſtops, let it reſt. 

This is the beſt method of remov- 
ing this infirmity, when it has arriv- 
ed at any degree of inveteracy, 
though, while it is ſmall, and of a 
ſofter ſubſtance, it may be deſtroyed 
by blowing a little of the following 
powder, three or four times a day 
upon it, and waſhing it away about 
half an hour after with a little brandy 
and water. | 

Taxe of cuttle fiſh bone, twenty 

grains, glaſs finely powdered, 
ten grains, white vitriol fifteen 
grains, and mix theſe ingredi- 
ents well with half a dram of Flo- 
rentine orris root, which has 
been previouſly reduced to a fine 
powder. 

It may perhaps be neceſſary to cau- 
tion the young operator not to cut 
the excreſcence too cloſely away,. as 
by ſodoing, he might occaſion ablear- 
ed eye. But when the harder parts are 
removed, the wound may be dreſſed 
daily with honey of rofes, mixed 
with about an eighth part of tincture 
of myrrh ; and it any ſpongy fleſh 
ſhould ariſe, a ſprinkling of burng 
alum now and then will ſoon remove 
It, 


HAY. The general name for graſs 
that is cut and dried for the uſe of 
cattle in winter. And as hay is ſo 
conſiderable an article in the feeding 
of horſes, care ſhould be taken to 

rocure the beſt and ſweeteſt that can 
be got for that purpoſe. It is well 
known that the hay which is hardeft, 
of the greeneſt colour, and fulleſt of 
the herb and flower, is preferable to 
ſuch as is ſoft and without ſcent. 
New hay is not ſo good feed till . has 
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ſtood a ſufficient time in the rick or 
ſtack, to ſweat out the ſuperfluous 
moiſture, as before the ſweating has 
taken place, it abounds with crude 
viſcid juices, which are hard to digeſt, 
and may occaſion ſickneſs or impuri- 
ties in the blood. Rye-graſs, hay, 
and clover mixed together make an 
excellent food for horſes, but it 
ſhould be given them rather ſparingly 
than otherwiſe, as it is apt, when 
they eat too greedily of it, to occaſi- 
on cholics and other diſorders in the 
ſtomach and bowels. All kinds of 
hay ſhould be given as freſh as con- 
veniently can be from the ſtack, par- 
ticularly in winter, or wet ſeaſons, 
at which times it will ſoon imbibe a 
great deal of wet from the atmeſ- 
phere, and grow muſty. Short hay 
is generally ſuppoſed to be the beſt, 
and it undoubtedly is ſo in point of 
quality,. though the produce muſt be 
conſiderably leſs off a given quantity 
of land. | | 


HEAD of a horſe ſhould be nar- 
row, lean, and not too long; but 
the principal matter to be ' obſerved 
reſpecting it is, that it is well united 
with the neck, that ſo the horſe may 
be enabled to bring it into a good 
Poſition; and the beſt poſition in 
which a horſe can poſſibly hold his 
head, is ſuch an one, as is perfectly 
perpendicular from the brow to the 
ground. ſo that were a plummet to be 
uſpended from that part, it would 
Every 

orſe that has too large a head, is 
apt to bear too hard on the bridle, 
which not only tires the rider's hand 
very much, but expoſes both to ſeve- 
ral diſagreeable accidents; and be- 
ſides, a large headed horſe cannot ap- 
E o any advantage, unleſs he has 

efide, a very long, and well turned 


neck. In the language of the ſchools, 


the phraſe, „head of a horſe,” ſigni. 
fies the action of his neck, and the 
effect of the bridle and wriſt upon 
that and the head. Hence they fay, 
this horſe's head is placed well, and 
obeys the hand ; but that horſe re. 
fuſes to place his head properly, for 
he ſhoots out his noſe, and never reſts 
on the hand in the manner he ought 
to do.“ 


HEAD and HIPS IN. A leſſon in 
the manage, which you muſt teach 
your horle, by working him fide- 
ways, upon two parallel lines at a 
walk or trot, ſo that when he makes 
a volt, his ſhoulders ſhall mark a 
peſte or trade, while, at the fame 
time, his haunches give the track of 
another; and the horſe at the ſame 
time, by bending his neck, turns 
his head within the volt, and by that 
means is obliged to look over the 
ground he is to cover at the next mo- 
tion. 


HEAD-STALL. A part of the 
bridle that covers the head. See Ca- 
VESON. 


HEAD-ACH. A diſeaſe, to which 
horſes are undoubtedly as liable as the 
human ſpecies, and which 1s diſcover- 


ed by the horſe hanging down his 


head and ears, having dim, watery, 
and {woln eyes, and voiding his urine 
by drops, or in very ſmall quantities 
at a time. As theſe ſymptoms how- 
ever are produced by a variety of diſ- 
orders, it will be proper to trace it 
if poſſible, to its ſource, but, as this 
is not always in our power to do in 
the brute- creation, where the ſaculty 
of ſpeech is denied, we muſt have re- 
courſe to ſuch remedies as in our own 
judgment appear the beſt calculated 
to alleviate ſuch painful ſymptoms as 
this valuable animal is RA 

ecn 
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ren to labour under; and in the caſe 

2 under conſideration, if the horſe 
has no fever, at the ſame time that 
the above mentioned 141 9s OC- 
cur, and eſpecially if he frequently 
puts his head againſt the ſides of his 
tall or the manger, it will be pru- 
dent to have recourſe to bleeding or 
purging, or both in conjunction, 
in order to prevent worſe conſe- 
quences. 


HEART. A muſcular part of 
the body contained in the thorax or 
cheſt, from whence all the arteries 

= ariſe, in which all the veins termi- 
; nate, and which, by contracting and 
dilating in an alternate manner, 
W cauſes the blood to circulate through 
the remoteſt parts of the body, and 
WW conſequently, is the principal ſeat of 
life and motion in the animal frame. 


HEARTS in the MANAGE. A 
W horſe is ſaid to have two hearts that 
works at his leſſons by conſtraint, and 
ith irreſolution, and cannot be 
brought to perform them chearfully 
or by conſent. 
2.8. 


| HEAVY on the HAND, in the 
manage, is when a horſe, through 
he ſoftneſs of his neck, the weakneſs 


his back, and weight of his fore 


quarters, or through wearinets, 
brows himſelf upon the bridle, but 
Without making any effort to force 
the hand. 
= lf this defect ariſes from ſtiffneſs or 
lleness, it is poſſible to break him of 
W', by ſtopping and making him fre- 
uently go back, which will ſoon 
ring him to go light in the hand. 
ot if the defect lies in his back, as 
ſometimes the caſe, there can be 
g remedy for it but patience, and 
Ne reflection, that his going heavy 


HEL 


upon the hand, is not ſo great a fault, 
as if he endeavoured to foree it. 


HEEL of a HORSE. The lower, 
and hindermoſt part of his foot, which 
is comprehended betwixt the . quar- 
ters, and hes oppoſite to the toe. 
The heel of a horſe ſhould be high 
and large, and one fide of it ſhould 
not riſe higher on the paſtern than 
the other. This part of a horſe 18 
ſubject to a variety of diſeaſes, an 
account of which may be met with in 
different parts of this work, under 
the following articles: GrEavse, 
Cracks, KI EES, Narrow HEEL, 
SCABBED HEEL, &c. 


HEEL of a HORSEMAN, in the 
manage, is a word often ſubſtituted 
for the ſpur, with which it is armed; 
hence we hear horſemen ſay, this 
horſe underſtands the heels well, he 
knows the heels, he obeys the heels, 
he anſwers to the heels, or he is very 
well upon them ; all of which phraſes 
only ſignify that the horſe obeys the 
ſpurs, or in ether words, endeavours 
to fly from them as far as in his pow- 
er. To ride a horſe from one heel to 
the other, is to make him go fide- 
ways, ſometimes to one heel, and 
ſometimes to the other, alternately. 


growing plant, without any other 
ſtem than the pedicles which ſupport 
the leaves and flowers. The leaves 
are divided quite down to the pedicle; 
into fix, ſeven, or more ſmooth ſeg- 
ments, a little indented on the edges; 
from the extremities to about the mid- 
dle. The flower is large, and of 4 
pale roſe colour, wich numerous 
threads or ſtaminæ in the centre, and 
ſeveral piſtills, which are followed 
by five or fix pods full of —_— 
ak blac 
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black ſeeds. - The root conſiſts of 
ſeveral large blackiſh fibres, which 
hang from a knotty head of a darkiſh 
colour. It is a perennial plant, and 
grows wild in the mountains of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, &c. In our 
E we ſee it in flower in Ja- 
nuary or February, from which cir- 
cumſtance it has acquired the name 
of Chriſtmas roſe among the com- 
mon people. The root is the only 
part of this plant that is uſed for me- 
dical purpoſes, and of this the fibres 
are more active than the tuberous 
head. To the taſte it is bitter and 
pungent, and if chewed for the ſpace 
of a few minutes, it benumbs the 
tongue; but it frequently loſes its 
virtues by long keeping, and when 
its ſmell is once gone it is then good 
for nothing. Much has been ſaid and 
written, both by the ancients and 
moderns about the efficacy of this 
root in obſtinate chronic caſes, but at 
preſent it is not much employed, 
though undoubtedly it might be uſed 
as an alterative with confiderable ad- 
vantage in many caſes. Some authors 
make it an ingredient in their purg- 
ing compoſitions, and it will no 
doubt be found uſeful in foul groſs ha- 
bits, where purging is neceſſary. 


HELLEBORE-WHITE, is a 
plant with large ribbed oval leaves, 
which grow in alternate order, on a 
roundiſh ſtem, towards the top of 
which, from the boſoms of the leaves, 
proceed large cluſters of greeniſh 
white flowers, each of which is ſuc- 
ceeded by three ſhort flat pods, con- 
taining three-cornered white ſeeds. 
The root is ſhort about an inch thick. 
hung with numerous fibres, of a 
brown colour on the outſide, but 
white within, and when freſh, it has 


a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, which 


HEM 
goes off in drying. To the taſte it 
15 nauſeous, bitteriſh, and acrid, 
Like the black hellebore, it is a na. 
tive of the mountainous parts of Ger. 
many and Switzerland, and is only 
found with us in gardens. It isa v. 
olent purger, and cannot be given 
with ſafety alone, but mixed with 
other ingredients it is ſometimes giv. 
en with great ſucceſs to horſes in ob- 
ſtinate conſtipations of the bowels, 
A decoction of the roots is a good 
lotion for foul ulcers and mangy 
eruptions of the ſkin ; and when the 
root is powdered, it likewiſe is made 
an ingredient in ſeveral ointments for 


ſimilar purpoſes. 


HELPS for teaching horſes their 
_ are ſeven in number, {e 
1DS. 


HEMLOCK. A tall umbellif- 
rous plant, with large compound 
leaves, of a dark-green colour on'the 
upper ſurface, and whitiſh under- 
neath ; they much reſemble thoſe of 
parſley or chervil, eſpecially the 
ſmalleſt forts, whoſe poiſonous qui- 
lity is moſt violent. The ſtem 1 
round, ſmooth, hollow, and irregu- 
larly variegated with ſpots of a red 
or purple colour. The flowers ate 
white, and appear in June or July. 
The ſeeds, greeniſh, flat on one fide, 
but convex and marked with fine fur- 
rows on the other. The root 5 
about the ſize of a middling parſnip. 
The leaves have a rank ditagreeabl 
ſmell, but do not much affect the 
tongue on being taſted. It is ſeldon 
uſed by farriers, except that the) 
ſometimes ſtamp the leaves, and har- 
ing made them into a tice, ap- 
ply them to cold indolent tumours, 
which are frequently diſperſed there- 
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HEMP. A tall annual plant, with 
fingered leaves, which is frequently 
cultivated in large quantities, on ac- 
count of the mechanical uſes to which 
its tough rind is applicable: ſome of 
the plants are male, and others fe- 
male; the former produce flowers 
compoſed of yellowiſh famine, ſet in 
three leaved cups; the latter, ſeeds 
which are moderately large, and co- 
vered with a ſhining dark grey co- 
loured ſhell, under which is found a 
white kernel. The ſeeds only are 
uſed among farriers, and that only to 
feed horles with, for which they are 
by many authors of credit reckoned 
excellent. | 


HERBER. A French word, which 
ſignifies the putting a piece of helle- 
bore root, by way of rowel, into the 
counter of a horſe, which makes it 


fwell and ſuppurate, and 1s ſometimes 
found ſerviceable for diſeaſes of the 


anticor, 


HIDE-BOUND. A diſtemper in 
which the ſkin ſticks ſo cloſely to the 
back and ribs, that it cannot be laid 
hold of, or raiſed by the hand with- 
cout great difficulty; the body is gene- 
rally at the ſame time lean, the back 
bone prominent, the inteſtines defici- 
ent in moiſture, and the excrements 
more dry and offenſive than common. 
If a horſe contracts this diſorder by 
hard labour and poor keep, the cure 
will ſoon be effected by treating him 
in an oppoſite manner. If it be the 
effect of a fever, or ſome other diſeaſe, 
that muſt be cured if poſſible, and 
then the effect will be ſure to ceaſe; 
but if he has no fever, and is hide- 
bound only through an impoveriſhed 
ſtate of his blood and juices, give 
him boiled barley, warm maſhes, 
Fc. and when he has by this means 


head; likewiſe for the diſorder called 


4 


got a little fleſh, harden it with good 
_ or beans, and moderate exer- 
ciſe. 


HIERA PICRA. An aloetic 
powder, which the London College 
directs to be made as follows: 

Taxx the gum of ſuccotrine aloes, 

one pound; Winter's bark, dried 
and powdered, three ounces ; 
mix them intimately together, 
and keep them in a cloſe phial 
for ule. 

For an account of its virtues, ſee 
ALoes, from which it only differs, 
in having about a fourth part of an 
aromatic ſubſtance added, but I think, 
for the farriers? purpoſe, ginger would 
be a better addition than the bark 
above mentioned. | 


HIND-HAND. gee Hanv. 
HIP. See Hauck. 


HIP-GOUT. See RREBUMA- 
TISM. | 


HIP-SHOT, is when the hip-bone 


of a horſe is removed out of its place, 


or in other words, it is when a horſe 
has ſo ſprained or wrenched his 
haunches or hips, as to relax the li- 
gaments that keep the bones in their 
proper poſition. It may happen to 


' a horſe by a variety of means, as by 


a wrench, ſtroke, ſlip, ſtrain, ſliding, 
falling, &c. It is known that a 
horſe is hip-ſhot, by his going lame- 
and ſidelong, and drawing his le 
after him. The hip that is hurt will 
likewiſe be lower than the other, 
and if it is long neglected, the fleſh 
on that ſide of the buttock will viſi- 
bly waſte and fall away. 
In reſpect to the cure, it will be 
beſt to treat it as for a ſprain, which 
ſee. But if the hip is * 
there 
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there is little room to hope that a 
cure will be effected by any preſent 
known method of treatment. 


HONRVYV. A ſweet vegetable 
juice, collected by the bee from the 
flowers of various plants, and depo- 
ſired in the cells of their combs, from 
whence it is extracted either by ſpon- 
taneous percolation through a ſieve in 
a warm place, or by expreſſion. 
That which runs ſpontaneouſly muſt 
certainly be much purer than ſuch as 
is expreſſed, as in the latter caſe, a 
quantity of wax and other matter 
muſt be forced out along with it by 
the preſſure. The beſt honey is of a 
thick conſiſtence, a whitiſh colour 
inclined to yellow, an agreeable ſmell, 
and pleaſant taſte, but beth colour 
and 123 are ſuppoſed to differ in 
ſome degree, according to the plants 
from which the honey is collected. 
The honey produced by young bees, 
and ſuffered to run out of the combs 
without heat or preſſure, being white 
and pure, 15 diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of virgin honey. 'The honey wrought 
by old bees, or that which is heated 
and preſſed from the comb, is yellow 
fromthe wax and other heterogeneous 
Matter that are mixed therewith, and 
honey produced where the air is clear 
and warm, is ſappoſed to be much ſu- 
rior to that which is collected in a 
different ſituation, and under oppoſite 
circumſtances. 

As a medicine for horſes, it is none 
the worſe for having a little wax mix- 
et with it, as that renders it more de- 
terfive and cleanfing, and therefore 
of more ſervice in diſorders of the 
longs and inward ulcerations. It is 
of no leſs efficacy when outwardly 
applied, few things being better or 
fafer to cleanſe and deterpe all kinds 
of wounds and ulcers, beſides which 
X'is a very ſafe and elegant medium 
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to give à fit body and confiſltacy 
to ſuch ingredients as require making 
into an eleQuary ball, &c. 

HONEY of ROSES is nothing 
more than aſyrrup made with a ſtrong 
infuſion of red rofe leaves and honey, 
boiled to a proper conſiſtence. It i; 
rather more detergent and cleatifing 
than common honey, but its general 
properties are the ſame. 


HOOF of a HORSE, is all thi 
horny part of the foot which appeari 
when he ſets it to the ground, The 
hoof, to be compleat, ſhould be near. 
ly of a round figure, and by no mitais 
of a long one, eſpecially towards the 
heel, for very long feet render a horſe 
of but little value. The horn of the 
hoof ſhould be ſolid, tough, high; 
fmooth, without any circular 2 
foniewhat ſhining; and of a dark co- 
hour, for the white or light coloured 


arg found to have ſeveral piece: 


roken off it round the bottom of the 
foot. To be eſteemed excellent, the 


horn ſhould be of. the colour of 1 : 


deer's hoof, and the whole foot of 2 


round figure, but rather longer belov Wl 
than upwards, | A 
Some horfſes' hoofs are not round, Wi 
but broad, ſpreading out of the fides Wn 
and quarters, fach have, for the molt Wl 
Part, narrow heels, and will at length 


come to be flat hoofed, neither vil 


they carry their ſhoes long, or travel 
far, being apt ſoon to ſurbate or found. 


er; befides by treading more upon il 


the heels than the toes, they muſt go 
low on their paſterns, ſo that ther Wi 
feet, through thinneſs and weakneb i 
will be apt to be troubled with fall: Wi 
quarters, gravelling, &c. Some Wn 
horſes are rugged or brittle hooſel, Bl 
and when the hoof is not ſmooti, 


but full of circles, like thoſe on co 


or ram's horns, it is not only unfight 


» 2 1 


hoof is too frequently brittle, and is WM 
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ly, but indicates that che foot is of 
too hot and dry a nature to ſtand much 
hard labour. Some horſes have long 
hoofs, the conſequence of which 1s, 
that they muſt tread almoſt all upon 
the heels, and go low on the paſterns, 
which will occaſion them to have 
windgalls and other maladies. Others 
have crooked hoofs, which are broad 
on the outſide and narrow withinſide, 
which makes them ſplay-footed ; this 
muſt oblige them to tread more in- 
ward than they ought to do, and con- 
ſequently go with their joints ſo cloſe 
together, that they cannot travel with- 
out cutting or interfering, or what is 
ſill worſe, without ſtriking one leg 
ſo hard againſt the other as to pro- 
duce lameneſs, When the fruſh 1s 
broader than it ſhould be, the heels 
will be weak, and ſo ſoft that you 
may almoſt bend them together, 
which will hinder the horſe from 
treading boldly on the ſtones or hard 
ground, inſtead of which, he will go 
crimpling, -and as if ready to fall 
down at every ſtep. 
When a horſe has too dry and hard 
WS hoofs, the beſt way will be to oil or 
= zreaſe them frequently, not forget- 
ting to ſtop them every night with 
= moiſt cow dung, or ſomething of that 
nature. And hoofs that are naturally 
vo ſoft and moiſt, which is ſome- 
Wh times, though ſeldom the caſe; ſhould 
be frequently bathed with warm vine- 


gtd bo) F hi 
Fi ar, or copperas water, or ſomething 
aof like hardening aſtringent nature, 
bit Wo which may occafionally be added, 
alls or roch allum ; care ſhould like- 
fo ic be taken to let the horſe ſtand as 


ay as poiſible. 


4 HOOF » BONY. A round bony 
one ſwelling upon the very top of a horſe's 

— : hoof, which isalways occaſioned by a 
; blow or a bruiſe. The beſt method 
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of cure is to poultice it with oatmeal 
and ſmall beer, boiled to a proper 
conſiſtence, which will either Agelre 
the tumour, or bring it to ſuppuration 
in a little time. In the former caſe, 
the trouble will be at an end when the 
ſwelling 1s diſperſed, but, if it comes 
to a head, you muſt open the lower 
part of the tumour, and let out the 
matter; after which, a little lint dip- 
ped in melted bafilicon, to which is 
added ſome ſpirits of turpentine, may 
be 3 into the opening, and a 
plaiſter of the ſame ſalve laid over it, 
repeating the dreſſing once a day till 
a cure is effected. | 


HOOF-BOUND. This diſorder 
in a horſe's hoofs is diſcovered by 
their ſhrinking at the top and at the 
heel, ſo as to occaſion the ſkin to 
ſtart above the hoof and grow over it. 
It may happen to a horſe by ſeveral 
means; as by keeping him too dry in 
the ſtable, ſtraight ſhoeing, cutting 
down the toes too much, &c. The 
cure conſiſts in drawing the foot with 
a drawing-knife, from the coronet to 
the toe, making ſeveral lines or razes 
through the hoof almoſt to the quick, 
and atterwards charging it with pitch 
or reſin, till the marks are worn out 
in ſhoeing, which requiring ſeveral 
months to effect, it will be beſt to turn 
the horſe to graſs as ſoon as the ope- 
ration is over. 


HOOF-CASTING. The falling 
away of the coffin from a horſe's foor. 
It may be occaſioned by any thin 
that can bring on an inflammation 1 
impoſthumation of the foot, which 
will ſometimes cauſe the whole hoof 
to become looſe, and fall off from the 
bone. If the coffin bone remain unin- 
jured, apply to it a charge of tar, tur- 
pentine, wax, oil, pitch, and ſuch like 

things, 
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things, melted together, and then 
make a boot of leather, with a 22 
ſole, to be laced faſt about the paſ- 
tern; at the ſame time let the foot be 
well bolſtered with ſoft tow, to pre- 
vent it from being bruiſed, and let 
the dreſſing be renewed every day till 
the new hoof begin to grow. If any 
tungous fleſh ſhould ariſe during the 
cure, it may be waſhed now and then 
with a ſolution of blue vitriol in wa- 
ter, which will keep it ſufficiently 
under. | 


HOOF-BRITTLE. An infirmi- 
ty in a horſe's hoofs, which may be 
naturally deſcended to him from the 
fire or dam, or occaſioned by ſome 
ſurfeir or other accidental cauſe. The 
beſt method in this caſe, 1s to greaſe 
them frequently, and ſtop them up 
every night with cow dung, or wit 
cow dung and hog's liquor mixed to- 
gether. 


HOOF SWELLED. An infir- 
mity that ſometimes happens to young 
horſes, by their being over-ridden, or 
too hard wrought, which occaſions a 
ſwelling of the feet, attended with in- 
flammation, which, if not ſpeedily 
removed, will occaſion the hoof to 
fall of. 


HORN, ſee Hoor. To give a 
ſtroke with the horn, is to bleed a 
horſe in the roof of the mouth, with 
a ſtag or roe buck's horn, the tip or 
extremity of which is ſo ſharp and 

inted, as to perform the office of a 
— The ſtroke ſhould be made 
in the middle of the fourth notch or 
ridge of the upper jaw. 


HORSE. A four- footed animal, 
of great uſe to mankind in general, 
but particularly to ſuch as reſide in 
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the country. This creature being by 
nature, valiant, ſtrong, and active, i 
above all others, the moſt able and 
apt to endure labour ;- and the even 
quality of his compoſition is ſuch, thar 
neither extreme heat dries up his 
ſtrength, nor cold chills his ardour and 
ſpirits. He is moſt gentle and loving 
to man, apt to be taught, and not for. 
* of what he has once learned. 

e is naturally cleanly, and has no- 
thing that is diſagreeable, or that can 


give offence to any one about him. 


It is required for a horſe to be per- 
fect, that he have all, or moſt of the 
following properties : A large, 
black, ſmooth, dry, round, and hollow 
hoof; ſhort and ſtraight paſterns; 
ſtraight and flat legs 3 round, lean, 
and bony knees; a long, high-reared 
neck, great towards the breaſt, which 
ſhould likewiſe be large and round; 
long, ſharp, and upright ears; a large 
and lean forehead ; large, full, and 
black eyes, with the brows well fil 
ed, and ſhooting outwards ; ſlender, 
lean, wide, and open jaws; a long 
mouth; a large and lean head; a 
thin mane; withers ſharp and . 
ed; the back ſhort, even, and double 
chined; the ſides and ribs deep, large, 
and bearing out, and cloſe ſhut at 
the knuckle bone; the belly long and 
capacious, but hid under the ribs; 
the flank full, but yet gaunt; tbe 
rump round, plain, and broad, with 
a large ſpace betwixt the buttocks; 
the thighs long and large, with well 
faſhioned bones, and thoſe well co- 
vered with fleh; the hams dry and 
ſtraight ; the truncheon ſmall, long, 
and well ſet; the train long, not too 
thick, and falling to the ground; the 
yard (and ſtones, if a ſtallion) ſmall; 
and he ſhould be well riſen before. 

In the choice of a horſe that is in- 
tended for the road, or, as it 1s — 
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monly expreſſed, for a hack,” let 
the purchaſer take care to get one of 
the beſt ſhape that he can, for the 
money which he intends lay ing out; 
in particular, let him ſee chat his head 
is lean, his eyes large and prominent, 
and his neck well raiſed; let his chine 


likewiſe riſe pretty well, and take care 
that his joints are ſtrong, his paſterns 


when he is going; his hoofs ſhould 
likewiſe be examined, and if they are 
ſound, tough, and hollow, there is 
little danger but he will ſtand the road 
well, as fir as reſpects his feet. Laſt- 
ly, his temper and diſpoſition ſhould 
be conſidered; and though there 1s 
ſcarcely one thing in which peoples? 
opinions vary ſo much, it will gene- 
rally be found that moderation in re- 
ſpe& to ſpirit, &c. is much the beſt; a 
run- away and a dull jade being equall 

uncomfortable to ride. One that will 
do his work freely, and without too 
much whipping or ſpurring, and at 
the ſame time manifeſt no eagerneſs to 
go on when there is no occaſion, is 
quite the beſt for this purpoſe, and 
ſhould, if poſſible, always be made 


WY 


a choice of. 

„ RS The neceſſary care having been 
taken in the purchaſing of a horſe, 
1 mult now give way to one of no leſs 
importance, —that of feeding him 


5 properly. His general food in winter, 
ſhould be fine ſweet hay or clover, 
and graſs of the ſame deſcription in 


1. ammer, to which may be added at 
.o« (iſcretion, dry oats and beans, and 
hen he is at exerciſe, let him, if 
ng poſſible, be watered an hour or two 


before he is taken out, then well 
creſſed, rubbed, and fed, after which 
let him be bridled up and ſtand an- 
other hour before he is mounted. 
Au firſt ſetting out for a journey, it 

15 beſt to travel but a moderate pace 
ull the horſe is pretty well warmed, 


mort, ſtraight, and not apt to bend 
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after which his ſpeed may be increaf- 
ed, as occafion requires, but he 
ſhould never be too hard puſhed. ' At 
night, he ſhould be watered about 
two or three miles before he arrives 
at the end of his journey, he will then 
come in warm and refreſhed. Let 
him be immediately put up in a 
warm ſtable, and there be well rub- 
bed and littered; but give him no 
meat while he continues to ſweat in 
any part; but when that is over and he 
is rubbed quite dry, let him be well 
fed. If at any time a horſe on the 
road loſes his appetite, let the rider 
change his food, for horſes are as 
fond of variety in that reſpe& as 
ourſelves, and will frequently eat a 
new kind of food, when what they 
have been accuſtomed to for a long 
time remains untouched by them; 
but if a change does not produce 
the deſired effect, let a ſmall quanti- 
ty of white wine vinegar, and ſalt be 
mixed together, and rub his tongue 
and noſtrils therewith, which will 
greatly refreſh him, and ſeldom fail 
of procuring him an appetite to his 
food. 'This done, the rider ſhould 
examine his feet and his back well, 
in order to ſee that the ſaddle has not 
galled, nor the girths pinched him ; 
and that his ſhoes are faſt on and fit 
eaſy. | | 

When a horſe 1s about to be turn- 
ed out to graſs, it is not amiſs to take 
a little blood from him, and if he 
has been cloathed, his cloaths muſt 


be abated by degrees, left, by taking 


them all off at once, he ſhould take 
cold. The currying of him may 
likewiſe be omitted, as letting the 
duſt remain in his coat will have a 
tendency to keep him warm; and by 
no means would I adviſe any one to 
turn out a horſe ſooner than the mid- 
dle or latter end of * as the 
weather is generally too changeable 

and 
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and cold before that time, nor will 
there be a ſufficient bite of graſs. 

When he is taken up from graſs 
(which ſhould be about Bartholomew- 

ide, as the ſeaſon begins to get 
cold, and the graſs to fail) let him, 
if poſſible, be very dry, or he will 
otherwiſe, moſt likely be ſcabby, 
and after he has tood a day or two 
in the ſtable, let him be again bled 
in a moderate degree, and take a 
doſe or two of phyſic, which will 
prevent many thoſe diftempers 
which frequently attack horſes after 
they are taken from graſs, when no 
Precaution of this kind 1s uſed. 

Thoſe who breed theſe kind of 
horſes, will find their account in 
paying ſome attention to the time of 
putting the horſes and mares toge- 
ther, as the time of foaling is of very 
ces conſequence, and experience 

roved that the middle of March 
is the beſt time that can be made 
choice of for that purpoſe; for the 
foal that is dropped in March is much 
more valuable than one that falls in 
May, on account of his having a 
art of the cold of that ſpring to 
rden him, and is always found to 
ſtand better, and be leſs liable to 
colds, &c. than others that are foaled 
later in the ſeaſon. 

A good deal of care is requiſite 
to keep the mares tame, but if they 
are worked a little every day, this 
will be eaſily effected, as they muſt 
of courſe be conſtantly ſettled and 
handled ; whereas, when they run at 
large, all, or greateſt part of the 
time, which 1s frequently the caſe 
among breeders, who do not want 
their labour, they often prove very 
troubleſome to keep in order, are 
wich difficulty removed from one paſ- 
ture to another, and ſeldom will 
permit . their foals to be properly 
weated. | 
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A number of unneceſſary precauti. 
ons are ſome times taken by thoſe 
who breed horſes for the tury, the 
feld, or even the road, but the 
trouble and expence of houſing the 
mares, and all that ceremony which 
is commonly practiſed, may with 

reat propriety be avoided, and the 
oals will in general be much better 
for it into the bargain, as we ſee in 
general, the moſt ſtrong, hearty, and 
active children, are the offspring af 
the poor and laborious, and eonſe. i 

gently derive theſe advantages from 
the hard treatment and negle@ to 
which they are expoſed in their in- 
fancy. 

Indeed, when a number of mare 
are kept together for the purpoſe af 
breeding, it may be proper to beſtoy 
a little more care than common upon 
them; but the moſt that is requuel 
1s to feed them pretty high for about 
a fortnight before they are expe 
to foal, which will not only contr:- 
bute to give them ſtrength, and in- 
creaſe the quantity of their milk, but 
make them take the horſe 2 4 
much ſooner than they would other- 
wiſe do: for when a mare 1s treated 
in this manner, ſhe may be taken to 
the ſtallion in about three weeks from Wi 
the time of her foaling, and her colt 
may run by her fide till the is nearly i 
ready to foal again, at which perio Wi 
he muſt be taken from her, ani 
weaned. But whether the article of 
weaning is poſtponed thus long, d 
undertaken at an earlier time, 5 
always a matter of great conſequence Wl 
to conduct it properly, as the futur 
value of the animal in a great mes 
ſure depends thereon ; for if care he 
not taken in the weaning, and at! 
that in the ſummering and winery | 
of a colt for the two or three fi 
years, it is impoſſible that he out 
attain either to that growth C 
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ſtrength that a proper management 


would enſure. . 
The beſt method to be purſued in 
the weaning of a colt is this: Let it 
be ſeparated from the mare at night, 
and put into ſome warm ſheltered 
lace, at ſuch a diſtance as they may 
be out of each others hearing. There 
it muſt be well and carefully fed in 
the morning, and conſtantly looked 
after for the firſt week, by which 
time it will have loſt all recollection 
of the dam, and may then be turned 
out, but at the ſame time it would 
be prudent to keep it from her com- 
pany the greateſt part of that ſum- 
mer, after which all care on that 
head will be unneceſſary. 
As toſuch colts as are intended for 
geldings it would ſave a good deal 
of trouble to cut them at the time 
of their being weaned, as the ſame 
care that is directed to be taken of 
them then, will be all that 1s requir- 
ed for this additional operation, and 
when the parts are healed, they _ 
be turned out into ſome good paſ- 
ture, where there is both plenty of 
food for them to eat, and room 
to exerciſe themſelves. Here they 
may run at liberty, taking care that 
there is a warm hovel at hand for them 
to ſhelter, and feed in, during the 


al rigours of winter, till they are fit to 
1100 be broke for the ſaddle, or ſuch 
and other purpoſe as they may appear 
le o to the proprietor beſt adapted for. 
p, Of Some however practiſe the cutting 


of colts much ſooner than is here re- 
commended, even as ſoon as the teſ- 
ticles come down, which ſometimes 


mer. happens before they are a fortnight 
re i old; and when there is no apparent 
| after NW inconvenience likely to ariſe, it may 
erin de equally as well to perform the 
e fir Operation thus early as delay it to a 
ſhout WF longer period of time; indecd, it 
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is but ſeldom that any bad accidents 
happen when it is done at this time, 
and all that is required is a few days 
care and attention, till the parts are 
healed. See HunTinG Hoss, 
Runxinc Hors, &c. 


HORSE-FEEDER. One that 
has the feeding and management of 
horſes, particularly running ones. 
In order to perform this office well, 
the perſon to whom it is entruſted 
ſhould pay ſome regard to the fol- 
lowing particulars :—- f 

I. If the horſe refuſes part of the 
food which it is thought neceſſary to 
give him while he is training, it muſt 
not be forced upon him in too great 
quantities at once, but by a little at 
a time, and that only when he is very 
hungry, by which means it is pro- 
bable he will ſoon take a liking to 
it, and eat it freely ; but when that 
comes to be the caſe, he ſhould not 
be too freely indulged with it, as it 
1s better for him to have rather leſs 
than he ſeems to crave, and ſome- 
times it may be mixed with ſuch 
other food as he is known to be fond 


of, by which means he will ſoon be⸗ 


come equally fond of the one with 
the other, | 

II. If a horſe in training diſcovers 
any ſymptoms of lameneſs, or being 
tender footed, he ſhould þe rode only 
on ſmooth turf, and kept as much as 
poſſible off ſtrong grounds, hard 
roads, and from among ruts, by 
which means his feet will be kept 
more cool, and he will be in much 
better plight to encaunter the fatigues 
of running when he comes upon the 
courle, 

III. The condition of his body 
mutt be particularly attended to, ſo 
that he may be pretty high in fleſh 
that 1s good and hard, without hav- 
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in 1 inward foulneſs; and in this 
caſe the feeder muſt conſider the 
ſhape and make of the horſe's 
body before he paſſes a deciſive judg- 
ment, for there are ſome that look 
round, plump, and in good conditi- 
on (owing to their natural form, and 
being clolely knit together) that are 
in reality, very poor and bare of 
fleſh, while, at the ſame time, others 
will ſeem raw-boned, ſlender, and po- 
verty-ftricken, that are fat, foul, and 
full of groſs humours, This, how- 
ever, is eaſily difcovered, by hand- 
ling the horſe about his ribs, but par- 
ticularly the hindermoſt ones, where, 
if the fleſh feels ſoft and looſe, and 
the fingers fink eaſily therein, no 
doubt can be entertained but he is 
foul, and muſt be brought into bet- 
ter order by dint of byfc and exer- 
ciſe. If it is a ſtallion, the feeder 
may form a pretty good idea of the 
ſtate of his body by the appearance 
of his ſtones, for if they hang low 
down from his body, he is generally 
out of heart or condition, and either 
nick, or full of greaſy and foul hu- 
mours; but if they are truſſed up 
cloſe to his belly, and lie in a ſmall 
Eompaſs, it ſhews him to be healthy 
and in good order. 

IV. Before he runs any match or 


race, the feeder ſhould oops his legs 


from the knees and gambrils down- 
ward with neat's-foot oil, or ſome 
good hog's greaſe, working it well 
in with his hands, but without any 
artificial heat, as, what cannot be 
got in at the firſt rubbing, will at 
the ſecond or third, on which ac- 
count, the friction ſhould be conti- 
nued night and morning for ſeveral 
days, though there will ſeldom be 
any neceſſity of applying the oil or 
greaſe to the legs more than once. 

V. If a running horſe towards the 
laiter end of his feeding, is found to 
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be clear from greaſe and other fout. 
neſs, a handful of oatmeal may be 
put into his water whenever he 
drinks, which will have a tendency 
to help his wind, and is, beſides, ex. 
3 wholeſome in other reſped, 
VI. Above all other things, he 
mult proportion the different degree: 
of exerciſe to the ſtrength of the 
horſe, and have a particular regard 
to the ſymptoms produced thereby, 
as nothing more clearly points out 
the ſtate of a horſe's general health 
than thoſe; for if he ſweats with 
entle or moderate exerciſe, it ſhe 
that he is faint, foul, and want 
either phyſic or more regular exer- 
ciſe, or perhaps both, or if, when be 
labours hard, the ſweat reſemble; 
ſoap ſuds, it ſtill indicates that he u 
„ but if it is black, and appear 
only as if water had been thrown on 
him, it indicates that he is elean and 
1n good plight for running. 
IT. If the hair on his neck or 
other parts that are generally unco- iſ 
vered, lies ſmooth and cloſe, and i 
is of a ſhining, colour, it beto- Wil 
kens that he is in good caſe, but i 
it appears rough, ſtaring, and di- 
coloured, he muſt be warmer cloath- Wi 
ed and better fed than he has lately 
been, or little can be expected from i 
him when he comes to be tried on the Wi 
courſe, | 


HORSEMANSHIP. The art « 
breaking and managing horſes. 11 
a more extenſive ſenſe the won 
horſemanſhip includes a knowledge Wi 
of every thing that relates to the 
make, colour, age, and temper d 
horſes; the countries and climate : 
from which they originally came; Wl 
the manner of breeding; the uſes v 
which they are adapted, whether f 
the turf, the field, the road, the 
harneſs, or the draught; with he 8 
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beſt methods of training them to the 
purpoſes for which they are deſign- 
ed; the ſeveral diſeaſes to which they 
are incident, with the remedies for 
the ſame; and, laſtly, of the ſeveral 
operations which are required to be 
performed on them, as ſhoeing, 
docking, gelding, nicking, &c. But 
in the common acceptation of the 
word, it only implies the art of rid- 
ing, or guiding and directing a horſe 
to advantage, particularly, in ma- 


See the article MAN AGE. 


HORSE-MEASURE. A rod of 

box or ivory, to ſlide out of a cane; 

it has a ſquare at the end, and is di- 

vided into hands and inches, in or- 

— to meaſure the exact height of a 
orſe. 


d HORSE- SHOE. A kind of co- 

ver or defence for a horſe's foot, of 

W which there are various forms, adapt- 

eo - ed to anſwer particular purpoſes, but 
and che moſt common are, 

10- WR 1. That which is called planch- 

coe or pancelet, which is intended 

di- to make a good foot, but at the 

th WS {ame time it makes a bad leg, by 


tel WW cauſing the foot to grow beyond the 
ron { meaſure of it. For a weak heel, 
the however, it anſwers exceeding well, 


and will laſt much longer than any 


other ſhoe. It is borrowed from the 
rt d moil that has weak heels and fruſhes, 
and ſerves to keep the feet from 
word ſtones and gravel. 
ledge II. Shoes with calkins, which are 


intended to prevent the horſe from 
er d {liding or ſlipping down, which pur- 
mates waa they indeed anſwer very well, 

but at the ſame time, prove injurious 
to him, by hindering him from tread- 
ing evenly upon the ground, in con- 
ſequence of which he frequently 


king him work upon volts, airs, &c. 
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ſtrains himſelf in the back finews, or 
otherwiſe wrenches his feet. 

III. Shoes with rings inverted, 
with a deſign to make the horſe lift 
his feet ap kighes than he is natural- 
ly inclined to do, but theſe, like the 
laſt, are more painful than uſeful; 
and beſides are far from being agree- 
able to the ſight. The fault of go- 
ing too near the ground, generally 
* * that the horſe has got un- 
ſound or tender feet, with which he 
is fearful to touch the ground too 
hard, and I think the adding high 
calkins or theſe kind of rings to his 


ſhoes, can have no other effect than 


to make him more liable to fall 
down; beſides, by ſuch means, his 
heels are ſoon made much weaker 
than they were before. 

IV. In Germany and other parts 
of the Continent, they uſe ſhoes for 
their horſes with ſwelling welts or 
borders, which being higher than 
nail heads, ſave them from wearing, 
and make the ſhoes laſt much longer 
than any other kind, as they wear 
equally in all parts, and the horſe 
treads quite flat upon them. 

V. In mountainous countries, where 
there are no ſmiths to be met with 
on the roads, it is no uncommon 
thing for travellers to carry ſhoes 
with them, to which is fixed a kind 
of viſce, by which they are faſtened 
to the horſe's hoof without nails ; 
but though this ſort of ſhoe may in 
ſome degree preſerve him from the 
ſtones and hardneſs of the roads, it 
muſt pinch his hoof ſo as to give him 
a good deal of pain, and perhaps, 
not unfrequently, injures Lis feet 
more than being expoſed barefoot 
to the ſtones would do; it would 
therefore, in my opinion, be much 
more eligible on ſuch journies, to 
carry along with one, jointed ſhoes, 
M 2 with 
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with a flat rivet in the toe, which 
would admit of their being made 
either wider or narrower at pleaſure, 
according to the form of the foot for 
which it might be wanted. 

VI. The patten ſhoe. This 1s 
only uſed when a horſe 1s burnt or 


- otherwiſe injured in the hip, ſtifle, or 


ſhoulder. It is intended to make 
him bear upon the leg that is injur- 
ed, and prevent the tendons or ſi- 
news from contracting, ſo as to make 
him halt when he is got well. 
VII. A ſhoe conſtructed on purpoſe 
for flat feet. EY 
VIII. The panton or pantable ſhoe, 
which opens the hoof, prevents hoof- 
binding, and is of admirable uſe in 
other reſpects. This ſhoe never ſhifts 
or moves upon the foot, but always 
continues firm in the place where it 
is firſt fixed. 
IX. and laſtly. There is the half 
panton ſhoe, the uſe of which ap- 
"ma to be rather obſcure and du- 
us. 


. HORSE-RACING. A ſpecies 
of diverſion to which the Engliſh are 
more adicted than all the nations of 
Europe, or indeed, the whole world 
befide. Horſes for this purpoſe 
ſhould be as light as poſſible, but at 
the ſame time of a good ſize and well 
ſhaped, with a ſhort back, longiſh 
fide, longiſh 2p and a narrowiſh 
breaſt, for fuch will gallop much 


fleeter than thoſe of a different make. 


The excellent breed of horſes which 
we have in England, leaves us without 
competitors in this ſport, but lately 
it has been made ſo much a trade, and 
ſach infamons modes of getting mo- 
ney by it have been put in proves 
by the jockies and ſharpers, that ma- 
ny gentlemen who were lately fond 


of the turf, have left it in diſguſt, ſhall 
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and it ſeems in general to be greatly 
upon the decline. 

There is not a doubt, however, 
but horſe-racing, when properly and 
fairly conductef, might (independent 
of the pleaſure it affords) be of great 
uſe, as by this means, we might ar. 
rive at a pretty certain knowledge of 
the ſpeed, wind, ſtrength, and mettle 
of every horſe that runs, which would 
be a good index to direct us how to 
chooſe from among the offspring of 
ſuch horſes, thoſe that are likely to be 
ſtaunch hunters, ſtout road horſes, 
and the like. | 
But, in order to bring this about, 
the nobility and gentry ſhould neither 
run for nor bett any larger ſums than 
might be loſt without damaging their 
eſtates and fortunes, whereas the con- 
trary has been too much the caſe, and 
ſuch ſums have been run for, or laidon 
a ſingle race, as have ruined thoſe who 
made the betts beyond a poſſibility of 
recovery, and thoſe whoſe reſources 
have been too large to be exhauſted by 
the repeated loſſes of thouſands at a 
time, have found in the end, that 
hardly any income, however ample, 
is equal to the taſk of keeping a large 
ſtud in conſtant training, for the pur - 
poſe of recovering what has been al- 
ready loſt. On the other hand, when 
a perſon proves ſucceſsful, he 1s too 
apt to be elated with his good luck, 
and fancying that he ſhall be ſo again, 
ſets himſelf up for a brother of the 
ſpur, but frequently runs fo faſt, that 
neither eſtate nor friends are able to 
keep pace with him, by which means, 
what was at firſt purſued as a diver- 
ſion, proves in the end the worſt 
misfortunes, 

But as all other kinds of gaming are 
liable to the ſame abuſe, and conſe · 
quently deſerve the ſame cenſure. We 
ſay no more on this ſubject, be 
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paſs on to direct thoſe who wiſh to 
try their fortune on the turf, how they 
mould act at, and juſt before the time 
of ſtarting. As to the method of or- 
dering and feeding running horles, 
every thing neceſſary en that head 
will be given under the articles Ra cg 
or RunninG Horse. Ao 
Suppoſing then, that you intend 
your horſe to run for a plate, and 
that the time for ſtarting is almoſt 
come, you muſt in the firſt place ftrip 
and weigh, but you ſhould previouſly 
take care that your ſtomach is nearly 
empty, and only take a little ſome- 
thing to keep the wind from accumu- 
lating in it, and ſtrengthen you. If 
you are found too light on being 
weighed, you muſt take care that what 
you carry is equally and neatly quilt- 
ed round you, but it is better if you 
are the right weight, as you will in 
that caſe e nothing more to do 
than dreſs yourſelf as your fancy dic- 
tates, but your cloathing ſhould be 
light and fit very neatly, your cap 
ſhould likewiſe be tied on, your boots 
faſt gathered, and your ſpurs muſt be 


e of good metal and workmanſhip, that 
. they may be in no danger of failing 
|. when you come to put them to the 
F trial, All theſe matters being ad- 
00 juſted, mount your horſe, and brin 
k, him up to the ſtarting poſt, and when 
IN, the ſignal for ſtarting is given, go off 
he either gently or ſmartly as occaſion 
(at may require. If your horſe excels 
to in ſtrength and wind more than in 
ns, ſpeed, go off at ſpeed, and run him 
er- to the height of what he is able to 
, of perform during the whole of the 
heat, for by ſo doing, if the horſe 
are you run againft is not very good bot- 
nſe tom, though he is more fleet, you will 
We ſcarcely fail of beating him, by rea- 
but fon that he will be run off his wind be- 
pal ore the termination of the heat. 


But, on the other hand, if your horſe 


% 
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is remarkably fleet, you have only 
to wait upon your antagoniſt's horſe, 
and keep cloſe behind till you come 
near the ſtand, when you muſt loſe 
and let him go by. Sometimes when 
you run the beſt of three heats, it. 

roves good policy to loſe the ſecond 

eat, and in that caſe, you muſt lie 
behind as much as paſſible, in order to 
eaſe and favour your horſe, only tak- 
ing care to ſave your diſtance. 

The beft poſition for riding, 1s to 
place yourſelf a little on your twiſt, 
with your knees firmly fixed, and your 
ſtirrups at ſuch a length, that when 
your feet are properly fixed in them, 
you can raiſe yourſelf a little in the 
ſaddle, for without that advantage, 
your legs will not be firm when you 
come to run. You muſt take care 
likewiſe, during the heats, that the 
counterpoiſe of your body, is rather 
forward, which will greatly facilitate 
the horſe's ſpeed, and your elbows 
muſt be as cloſe as conveniently can 
be to your body, but the chief thing 
to be obſerved, and which is more ma- 
terial than all the reſt together, is to 
avoid morgan your horſe, by 
ſwagging to and fro, as riders are 
ſometimes ſeen to do, to the great in- 


jury and diſtreſs of the animal they 


ride, The whole art of riding, in 
ſhort, conſiſts in taking care of your 
feat and hand, for which reaſon, you 
muſt avoid holding yourſelf by the 
bridle, or checking the horſe too vio- 
lently, but you ſhould hold him up 
ſteadily and Tyr and frequently re- 
move the bit in his mouth. Expe- 
rience in theſe things is however the 
beſt teacher. | 
If you Ar you muſt be 
very careful that you do not loſe it 
during the heat, as you would in that 
Caſe, be deemed to have loſt, notwith- 
ſtanding you came in firſt, Half an 
hour is generally allowed _— the 
eats 
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heats for rubbing and cleaning. the 
horſes, at the expiration of which 
they muſt be ſaddled, mounted, and 
ftarted with the ſame care and cir- 
cumſpection as before. 
. If a perſon wiſhes to keep running 
horſes, without being at the trouble 
of breeding them humſelf, he ſhould 
be very careful its buy none that are 
not well deſcended, and that have not 
extraordinary good blood in their 
veins, for as the charge of keeping is 
very conſiderable, and it takes no 
more to keep a good, than a bad one, 
it can never be worth while to endea- 
vour at ſaving thirty or forty guineas 
in the purchaſing of a horſe by which 
ou will perhaps run the riſk of loſing 
hree or four hundred. The manner 
of riding for plates and riding a match 
differs confiderably ; for in the firſt 
caſe, as there are ſeveral heats, it re- 
quires more ſkill, and there is greater 
variety of play than in the latter, 
which is terminated by a fingle courſe, 
and where you muſt puſh for all at 
Once, 5 242 7 


' HOUGH or HAM of a hore, is 
the joint of the hinder quarter which 
connects the leg and thigh together. 


HOUGH-BONY. A ſwelling or 
excreſcence on the point of the 
hough. It is found of various ſizes, 
but is always of a, hard callous ſub- 


ſtance. .. 


HOUSING, in the manage, is a 
iece of ſtuff which is faſtened to the 
Linder part of the ſaddle, for the pur-. 
poſe of ſaving the cloaths of the rider 
from being ſpoiled by the ſweat, dirt, 
&c. or for ornament, and to prevent 
the horſe from appearing thin. , This 
is generally called boot-houſing.— 
There is another kind, called ſhoe-. 
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houſing, which covers che croup, and 
hangs down. as low as the belly, to 
prevent the ſtockings of ſuch as ride 
without boots from being foiled. 


HUMOUR.. A word chat is uſed 
by farriers, and others, very frequent-. 
ly without any determinate meaning, 
and one of. thoſe to which they have 
recourſe for the purpole of concealing. 
their ignorance, when they cannot ac- 


count for any gourdineſs or ſwelling 


of the legs or other parts; in which 
caſe, they are ſure, on your enquiring 
about the nature of the complaint, to 
inform you that the humours are fall. 
en there, and muſt be drawn away; by 
which ſenſeleſs manner of ſpeaking, 
the attentiou is diverted. from the pro- 
per means that ought to be. uſed in 
{ach caſes. Sometimes theſe appear- 
ances take their riſe from a relaxation 
of the ſolids, and conſequently cannot 
be ſo ſoon, or effectually removed an 
other way as by bracing and reſtoring 
them to their former ſtrength. Some- 
times an impeded circulation is the 
cauſe, and here all that is neceſſary. 
to be done, is to endeavour to un- 
load the obſtructed veſſels, which 
being. accompliſhed, the fluids vill 
paſs as before, and the gourdinel 
ſubſide , C zurn 
In the common acceptation of the 
word humour, which is only;anqt 


name for fluid, it conveys an idea of 


ſomething faulty. in the blood, or 
other fluids of the body, which maj 
indeed ſometimes become ſo vitiated 
as to produce the appearances in 

ueſtion. When this proves to be 
= caſe, alteratives and proper ply 
ſic are the only things to be 3 
ed on; for, till there 3s- a chang? 
brought about in theſe fluids, Qutwvard 
applications can avail bat Little 0 
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HUN 
HUNGRY EVIL. An inordi- 


nate deſire, which ſometimes mani- 
feſts itſelf in horſes, to eat, and 
which proceeds either from being 
poorly kept and pinched of food, or 
travelling long in cold rain or ſnow, 
in which it ſometimes happens that 
the outward cold affects the ſtomach 
ſo much, as to deprave its action and 
faculties. The principal ſymptom 
of this diſeaſe is an alteration in the 
horſe's manner of feeding, for he 
will appear to have loſt all ſort of pa- 
tience, and chop at his meat with a 
degree of greedineſs that would lead 
one to think he meant to devour the 
manger. 

In order to relieve him from this 
malady, he muſt have comfortable 
food given him at ſmall intervals of 
time, ſuch as thick ſlices of toaſted 
bread, dipped in ſack, or he may have 
wheat flower in wine or milk given 
him by way of drench, to the amount 


- of a quart at a time, twice or three 
e. times a day; but perhaps a moderate 
he feed, three or four times a day, of 
17 good bean bread, well baked, or oats, 
= well dried and ſifted, would anſwer 
ich every purpoſe of more coſtly things, 
jill and ſoon reſtore his ſtomach to its 


pſual tone, 


HUNTER, or HunTinG Hos. 
One that is adapted for the purpoſe of 
a of Wa hunting. He ſhould be ſtrong, but 


not unweildy ; courageous without 
ma : frenzineſs; and ſwift without appear- 
ated ing to labour; and the better to give 


in change and eaſe to the more active 
» be muſcles, he ſhould perform all his ac- 
phy: tions with freedom and vigour ; his 
is breath or wind ſhould be good; his 


angt walk ſtrong ; his trot pleaſant; and 


Trad his gallop nimble and light, but 
le 05 Pe: 
| The external appearances which 
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denote a horſe to be poſſeſſed of theſe 
properties are, a light head and neck 
(no matter whether they are hand- 
ſome or not) a bright lively eye; 
a moving ear; clean wide jaws and 
noſtrils ; large but thin ſhoulders, and 
high withers; a deep cheſt, and ſhort 
back; 2 ribs, and wide pin- bones; 


his fillets large ; —_—— rather 
of an oval form th ver broad, and 


well -let down to the gaſcoins; his 
gambrils upright ; his legs clean, flat, 
and ftraight, his joints well knit and 
upright, particularly betwixt the hoof 
and the paſterns ; but little hair on the 
fetlocks; his hoofs black, ſtrong, hol- 
low, and tough, and rather inclining 
to be long and narrow, than big and 
round; his mane and tail ſhould like- 
wiſe be rather long and thin of hair 
than otherwiſe. But, as it is perhaps 
impoſſible to meet with a horſe in 
which all theſe good properties unite, 
care ſhould be taken to make choice 
of one that has the moſt of them you 
can find; but above all, take care 
that his joints are firm and ſtrong, and 
his legs and paſterns ſhort, for it is 
by no means likely that a long-legged, 
weak-jointed horſe will be able to 
gallop down ſteep hills, and take bold 
leaps with a weight on his back, 
without running a riſk of ſinking or 
foundering. 
The proper management of a hunt». 
ing horſe while he continues at reſt, 
conſiſts in letting him be as quiet as 
poſſible, giving him plenty of meat, 
water, litter, and good drefling. Let 
him ſleep as much as he pleaſes, and 
keep him to dung rather looſe than too 
hard, obſerving that it be well colour- 
ed and bright, as darkneſs betokens 
greaſe and foulneſs, and redneſs too- 
much inward heat. After his uſual 
ſcourings are over, let him have a ſuf- 
ficient porton of daily exerciſe, and 
1 give 
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give him maſhes of ſweet malt, and 
plenty of old dry oats and beans. But 
to be more particular 
Let the groom or oftler, or what- 
ever name he 1s called by, viſit his 
horſe by five or fix o' clock in the 
morning, and having cleaned his ſtall 
and ftable, he may lay his hands on the 
horſe's ſhort ribs, near the flank, 
where, if the Is ſoft and tender, 
yieiding, as were, to the preſſure of 
the hand, he may depend upon it 
that it is unſound, and muſt be har- 
dened and rendered more firm by pro- 
r phyſic, exerciſe, and good diet. 
H. may next examine his chauls in the 
ſame manner, and if there is any fleſny 
ſubſtance, or great round kernels, or 
knobs to be felt, it is a ſure ſign that 
he is inwardly purſive and thick wind- 
ed. The very ſame trial may be made 
with the flanks of a horſe, which ge- 
nerally correſpond with the ribs and 
the chaul, — if gan _ 2 to the 
ripe, depend u t the horſe is in 
— CERES apes field, nor will he 
be, till his fat is enſeamed and har - 
dened by moderate exerciſe, and warm 
cloathing ; and his inward glut and 
foulneſs carried off by gentle phy fic, 
Having made theſe remarks on the 
ſtate and condition of his horſe's bo- 
dy, let the groom ſift him a handful or 
two, but no more, of good old dry 
oats, and give them to him; which 
will preſerve his ſtomach from any 
cold humours which might be occa- 
ſioned by drinking with an empty 
ſtomach; beſides, it will have a ten- 
dency to make him drink more freely 
when he comes to be watered. When 
he has finiſhed eating theſe, let him 


be tied up to the rack, and well dreſ- 
ſed in the following manner :—Take 
a curry-comb that is adapted to the 
horſe's ſkin, in your right hand, and 
Banding with your face oppoſite to 


of his ſhoulder, and ſo down to the 
.ry him well under his belly, near his 


it is a ſure ſign that the teeth of the 
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the horſe's, hold the left cheek of Mi 
his head ſtall in your left hand; and 
curry him with a good ſtrong hand, 4 
from the root of his ears, along his 
neck, and to his ſhoulders, then go Wl 
over the other parts of his body, but 
more lightly ; next curry his buttock; Wl 
down to the gambril with a harder 
hand; after this, change your hand 
and laying your right arm acroſs hi 
back, join your right fide to his left, 
and ſo curry him gently, from the 
top of his withers to the lower part 


knee, but no lower ; afterwards cur- 


fore legs, and, in ſhort, let no part 
of his body eſcape the comb (his 
head and his legs below the knees and Wl 
gambrils excepted) and when the left Wl 
ſide is fintſhed, the ſame proceſs mul 
be repeated on the right. 7 

You muſt notice, while he is un- 
dergoing this operation, whether he 
keeps wriggling backwards and for- 
wards, or bites at the rack, now and 
then ſnapping at you, and ſometimes 
attempting to kick ; for if he does, 


comb are too ſharp and diſpleaſe him, 
for which reaſon, they ſhould be fl. 
ed more blunt. But if he plays thel 
tricks merely through wantonnels, iſ 
from the pleaſure he takes in the fric- Wi 
tion, you ſhould ſometimes ſpeak 
ſharply to him, or even correct him 
gently with your whip, leſt in time 
it might become a vicious habit. A 
this currying is only intended to raiſ 
the duſt, you muſt either take 2 
horſe's tail, faſtened to a proper han. 
dle, or, inſtead thereof, a clean cot- 
ton duſting rag, and ſtrike off the 
duſt which has been raiſed by tht 
comb; after which, dreſs him well 
all over with a fleſh bruſh, obſerving 
frequently to clean it from the * 
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Rc. by rubbing it on the curry-comb 
after 4 froke; then duſt the horſe 
as before a ſecond time; after this, 
you may wet your hand in water, 
and rub his y all over therewith, 
taking care to leave no looſe hairs 
behind, then take a hair-cloth and 
rub him well, but particularly his 
fore bowels, his flank, and betwixt 
his thighs ; and laſtly, wipe him over 
with a rubber made of fine white 
linen. 

Having thus finiſhed drefling him, 
take a large ſaddle- cloth, and fling it 
over him, then put on his ſaddle, and 
throw a rug or cloth over that, to 
art prevent him from catching cold; then 
his WG twiſt two ropes of ſtraw hard and 
nd WS tightly together, and rub his legs 
left WR from the knees and gambrils well 

W therewith, at the ſame time takin 
care to pick his fetlock joints wit 
your hands from duſt, filth, ſcabs, 
be Kc. and then rub them well down with 

| the hair cloth; when this is done, 
and pick his feet as clean as poſſible 
mes with an iron picker, comb his mane 
os, and tai! with a wet mane comb, and 


the WS fpurt a little beer into his mouth. In 
him, e next place, bring him out of the 
e fl - ſtable, mount him, and ride to ſome 
theſe river or ſpring, a mile or two diſtant 
neſs, from the ſtable, and there permit him 
fric- to drink, but do not let him have his 
WS fill of water at one draught, for fear 
him it ſhould occaſion any ill effect, as is 
tine ſometimes the caſe ; but rather let 
: bim take it at two or three draughts, 
raiſe I and when he has done, bring him 
ke 2 ently out of the water, and walk 
han · im for about half a mile or a mile, 
1 cot- for nothing is more ftrikingly cha- 
ff the  ratteriſtic of a bad horſeman, than to 
y the put a horſe at full ſpeed immediately 
wel after he has been drinking, as by 
rving doing ſo, he not only runs a hazard 


of breaking his wind, but frequently 
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teaches him an ill habit of running 
away as ſoon as he has drank: and 
beſides the ſagacity of a horſe is ſuch, 


that when he has been ſerved thus 


three or four times, he will frequent- 
ly, from the expeQation of ſevere ex- 
erciſe following immediately after, 
refuſe to drink. 

Walk him gently, therefore, for 
the firſt mile or tw@ after drinking, 
then put him into a gentle gallop for 
about a quarter of a mile, and at the 
end give him wind. After he has 
been reſted a confiderable time, ſhew 
him the water again, and let him 
drink as much as he pleaſes, and then 
repeat the walking and galloping as 
mentioned above, but do not let this 
exerciſe be either ſo long, or ſo vio- 
lent as to occaſion his ſweating. Af- 
ter you have thus proceeded for about 
a week, you may increaſe the length 
of his watering courſes to fifteen or 


twenty ſcore paces, which will ſoon . 


teach him to gallop more pleaſantly 
than he did at firſt, and beſides, he 
will ſoon learn to move more nimbly, 


and ſtretch his body more largely 


than he would otherwiſe have done if 
this precaution was to be omitted. 
Having given him his fill of water 
ride him up to the ſymmit of a hill, 
if there happens to be one in the 
neighbourhood, for there in 2 
morning, the air is likely to be the 
moſt pure and ſalubrious; there walk 


him about, an hour or longer if yon 


think the ſtate of his body requires it, 
after which ride him hom. 
While the horſe is thus being ex- 
erciſed, you will evidently perceive 
how pleaſant it is to him, and w 
ſatisfaction he takes in it; for he wi 
be at no loſs how to make his plea- 
ſure apparent. If he offers to ſtand 
ſtill, in order to du 
ſure give him leave; 


or ſtale, be 
look 


alſo to 


about 
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about him, neigh, or liſten after any 
noiſe, the meaning of which he does 
not comprehend. Theſe airings are 
very advantageous and ſerviceable to 
« horſe in ſeveral particulars, as pu- 
rifying 
of groſs humours, hardening and en- 
ſeaming the fat, teaching him how to 
Jet his wind rake, and keep equal 
time with the cher motions of his 
body, pry 1s his appetite, and 
increaſing his luſt and courage. 
When you are returned from airing 
him, and are diſmounted, lead him 
on the ſtraw before the ſtable door, 
and there, by whiſtling and ſtirring 
up the litter, endeavour to provoke 
him to ſtale, which with a little prac- 
tice, he will ſoon learn todo; and 
this will be of great advantage to ham 
in reſpect to his health, as well as in 
keeping the ſtable cleaner and neater. 
When you take him into the ſtable, 
lead him into his ſtall, che litter of 
which ſhould be plentiful, and pre- 
viouſly ſhaken up, and tie him up to 
the empty rack. Then take off the 
ſaddle, and rub his body and legs 
well over with the fleſh bruſh, after 
that with the hair cloth, and laſtly, 
with a woollen cloth. Then clothe 
him with a linen cloth next his body, 
and over that with a canvas one, both 
of which ſhould be made tofit and co- 
ver his breaſt, and come pretty low 
down his legs. Put over theſe clothes, 
a body cloth, with fix or eight 
ſtraps, which is better than a ſurcin- 
gle, as it keeps his belly in ſhape, 
and ĩs not ſo liable to gall or hurt 
im, 3 
This cloathing will be quite ſuffi- 
cjent for him when he is firſt taken 
up into the ſtable, as he bas been in- 
pred to the. cold while out at graſs, 
and conſequently will not now be ſo 
Jjable to be affeed by it, while the 
Feather continues moderately warm; 


the blood, purging the body 
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but as winter comes on, and che col 
increaſes, it will be neceſſary to adi 
another cloth, which ſhould be qr 
woollen, as ſoon as you perceive the 
hair on his neck, and other uncover. 
ed parts, begin to ſtare. But in er. 
der to regulate the article of cloathing 
properly, it may not be unneceſlary 
to obſerve, that a rough ſtaring coat 
is an indication of want of cloathing, 
as on the contrary, a ſmooth and ſleek 
one is a ſign that the cloathing is ſuf, 

ficient. . 
Having cloathed your horſe, cle 
his feet from ſand and gravel with ag 
iron picker made on purpoſe, they 
waſh his hoofs with a ſponge and cleu 
water, and dry them with ſtraw, or 
what is perhaps better, a linen cloth; 
and leave him with the bitt in his 
mouth for the ſpace of an hour or 
thereabouts, which will give-him an 
appetite to his meat. When you next 
viſit him, pull off his bridle, and put 
a little clean hay in his rack; and 
while he is eating it, rub his head, 
neck, and ears well with a coarſ Wl 
hempen cloth; after which, put on 
his headſtall, and give him his uſual 
feed of oats, taking care to wipe out 
his manger before you put the cor 
in, with a wiſp of hay or ſtraw, 
While he is eating his corn, ſweep 
your ſtable out clean, and make every 
thing therein clean and neat; then 
turn up his cloths, and with a hair 
patch rub his fillets, buttocks, and 
other hinder parts well. This will 
make his coat lie ſmooth and fleck, 
and greatly add to the beauty of lis 
appearance. In the next place, ſtop 
up his feet with a little cow or pig's 
dung, and if he has by this time 
finiſhed the corn which you gave him 
at the beginning of this dreſſing, you 
may give him a ſmall quantity more, 
and ſo feed him by little and little at 
a time, while he continues to eat with 
an 
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an- appetite, But if ever you per- 
ceive him mumble his corn, or throw 
it about, give him no more at that 
W time : be ſure, however, always give 
nim his fill, for by ſo doing you wall 

keep his body in a more healthy and 
vigorous ſtate, than if you were to 
let him frequently be pinched with 
hunger, which ſometimes induces 


2, horfes to eat fo greedily when they 
et come at a quantity of provender, as 


to occaſion ſurfeits, and other diſ- 
W agreeable conſequences. 
= When all the above directed ope- 
WE rations and dreſſings are finiſhed, 
give him a proper quantity of ſweet 
bay in his rack; and then having 
hut up the windows and doors of his 
W ſtable, you may leave him till about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, at 


bed over well with the hair patch 
ext and cloth, as before directed, and. 
put then he may be left till watering 
and dme in the evening, which ſhould be 
ad, about four or five o'clock in the ſum- 
arſe mer, and three or four in the winter. 
n That time being arrived, ſweep away 
ſual his foul litter and dung together, and 


having ſaddled and bridled him, 


or mount, and take him to the water, 
aw, as in the morning, and when he has 
reep drank, ride him moderately, till you 
rery think it time to return home, where 
then he muſt undergo the ſame proceſs of 
hair WW rubbing, topping his feet, feeding, 
and Kc. as in the morning, which may 
will be finiſhed about fix o'clock ; he may 
eck, chen be left till about nine, at whch, 
f his time it will be proper to feed him 
ſtop once more, and having littered him 
dig ell down, and given him plenty of 
time hay to ſerve him during the night, he 
him may be left till the next morning, 
you when the whole buſineſs is to be re- 
10re, 8 in the manner above laid 
le at own, and fo continued for about a 
with lortnight ; by which time his fleſh 


which time he ſhould again be rub-, 


will be ſo much hardened, and his 
wind ſo greatly improved, that he 
will be fit to take the field for a mo- 
derate day's hunting. 

While he is going through this 
firſt fortnight's courſe of manage- 
ment, you ſhould make your obſerva- 
tions reſpecting the nature, temper, 
and diſpoſition of your horſe, that 
you may treat him accordingly ; for 
the ſame exact method of treatment 
will by no means do for every horſe, 
and it is paying a proper attention to # 
this part of the buſineſs that conſti- 
tutes the value of a groom. 

Having brought your horſe into, 
condition for taking the field, you. 
muſt continue to treat him on his reſt- 
ing days in every reſpect the ſame, 
as to his dreſſing, feeding, watering, . 
Ec. as before; but at the ſame time, 
as his labour is now increaſed, you 
muſt endeavour not only to ſupport 
him in what he 1s arrived to, but to 
increaſe his ſtrength and vigour for 
ſill greater exertions. $276 

This is to be effected by adding to. 
his feeds of oats a third part of old 
dry ſplit beans, and likewiſe giving 
him the following bread once or 
twice a day, as your judgment may 
direct. 1 

Taxes half a ſtrike of clean dry old 

beans, and a peck of wheat, 
which muſt be ground together, 
and ſifted through a ſieve of a 
moderate degree of fineneſs ; af-. 
ter which itis to be kneaded with 
warm water and yeaſt, and then. 
let lie for about an hour, that it 
may heave and ſwell, which will 
make the bread not only lighter,. 
and conſequently more in quan- 
tity, but eaſier of digeſtion, and 
more nutritious. It is then to 
be made into pretty large loaves, 
which will both prevent it from 
having too much cruſt, and 

dryiog 
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' drying too ſoon ; and care muſt 
de taken before it is put in the 
oven, that it has been properly 
heated, and will ſoak or bake it 
thoroughly, which being done, 
it is to be drawn, and let cool, 

After which it is fit for uſe. 

\ Your bread being thus prepared, 
and the day being fixed on which he 
is to hunt, you muſt the day preced- 
ing that, order him in the following 
manner: —In the morning proceed 
s before directed in every reſpect, 
only do not give him any beans with 
bis oats, as they are very hard, and 
might not digeſt properly off his ſto- 
mach; but inſtead thereof give him 


ſome bread if you can entice him to 


eat it, becauſe it is much more nou- 
Tiſhing than oats, and at the ſame time 
eaſier of digeſtion. In the evening 
give him his oats and bread as uſual, 
both after his watering, and when 
you ſup him up, and be ſure to give 
him plenty of good litter, that he may 
take his reſt the better during the 
night, but give him only a very ſmall 
quantity of hay, and by means of a 
caveſſon joined to his headſtall, or 
ſome other method, prevent him from 
eating his litter, or any other way 
aver-filling himſelf. The next morn- 
ing, about four o'clock, give him a 
quarter of a peck of clean dreſſed 
oats, mixed with three half pints or 
x quart of ſtrong ale; but if he re- 
fuſes eating the moiſtened oats, you 
muſt give him dry ones, but without 
Putting any beans among them ; and 
while he is eating this feed, cleanſe 
His ftall of the dung and foul litter as 
uſual; and when he has done eating, 
bridle him, and having tied him up to 
the ring, drefs him, ſaddle him, and 
throwing a cloth over him, let him 
ſtand till the hounds are ready to go 
' ont; but you ſhould not, in putting 
on the ſaddle, draw the girths too 
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tight at firſt, leſt by ſo doing you 
ſhould occafion the horſe to be ſick, 
but leave them moderately ſlack; till 
he comes to be mounted, at which 
time you may tighten them as much 
as you well can, for horſes in general 
will extend their bodies ſo much 
while a groom is attempting to girth 
them, that there will be no danger of 


the girth hurting them when they 


are mounted, and have let go their 

wind. | 
The hounds being unkennelled, go 
along with them into the field, and 
ride your horſe gently about, till ſuch 
time as a hare is ſtarted, always al- 
lowing him to ſmell at the dung of 
other Porſes, when he comes to any, 
which will provoke him to empty + 
himſelf; and if you happen to ride 
over any dead fog, ruſhes, or the 
like, you would do well to ſtop and 
whiſtle to him, in order to provoke 
him to ſtale, and empty his bladder. 
But when the hare is once ſtarted, 
you ſhould follow the hounds as other 
hunters do, only remember, that as 
this is the firſt time of his being inthe 
field, he cannot poflibly be ſo well 
acquainted with the different ſorts of 
ground, as to know how to gallop 
on them ſmoothly, and with eaſe; 
for which reaſon, you ſhould not put 
him to above half his ſpeed, that he 
may learn to carry a ſtayed body, and 
to manage well both upon fallows and 
greenſwards. If you can poſſibly 
avoid galloping him too frequently, 
or too long at a time, do it by all 
means, that you may not at firſt diſ 
courage him, or give him a dilre- 
liſh to the ſport; and be ſure take 
care to croſs the fields to the greateſt 
advantage, making in to the dogs at 
every default, and keeping as much 
43 poſſible within hearing of them, 
that your horſe may be uſed to their 
cry, in which he will ſoon take fuch 
delight 
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delight and pleaſure, that whenever 
he hears it, he will be eager and im- 
patient to follow them. 

Should the chace happen to be led 
over any carpet ground, or along a 
ſandy highway, where your horſe can 
lay out his body ſmoothly, you may 
gallop him there pretty ſmartly tor a 
quarter or half a mile, the better to 
teach him the different methods of 
laying out his body, gathering up his 
legs, lengthening and ſhortening his 
ſtrokes, &c. according to the different 
grounds he 1s likely to come upon.— 
In this manner you may continue to 
hunt till two or three o'clock in the 
afternoon, at which time leave the 
field, and ride your horſe home a foot 
pace, or thereabouts, in the ſame 
manner as you ſet out in the 2 
and when you arrive at the ſtable, let 
him be immediately put in, not ſuf- 
fering him to be walked about in the 
hand, for fear of his taking cold, nor 
to be waſhed, for fear of cauſing an 
obſtruaion or ſtagnation of the cir- 
eulating fluids, which might be at- 
tended with a great number of diſa- 
greeable conſequences, 

Let his fall be well filled with dry 
litter againſt he returns, and when 
that erf. rub him well therewith 


f all over his body, and after that with 
put a dry cloth, till he has not a wet hair 
t he ga boat him; then cloath him immedi- 
and ately with his uſual-cloathing, left he 
and ſhould take cold; but if he was very 
ibly hot at coming in, throw a ſpare cloth 
ly, over him, that he may not cool too 
y all faſt, and ſo let him ſtand for an hour 
dif or two, now and then ſtirring him 
ifre- about the ſtall, to prevent him from 
take growing {tiff in the joints. When he 
ateſ is thoroughly cooled, take off his bri- 
gs at dle, rub his head, pick his feet clean 
nuch from dirt and t put on his head- 
hem ell, and give him about a quarter of 
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fifted oats, mixed with a large handful 
of hemp ſeed ; but do not give him at 
this time a greater quantity of corn, 
left you ſhould clog him, and take 


away his appetite,.which will be con- 


ſiderably impaired by the heat of his 
body, and the want ef water. When 


he has finiſhed his corn, give him a 


moderate quantity of good hay in his 
rack, and leave him for two or three 


hours, or thereabouts. Againſt you 


viſit him the next time, let a maſh be 
prepared, with half a peck of good & 
malt, well ground, and as much boil- 
ing water as the malt will ſweeten, or 
the horſe drink. They muſt be ſtirr- 
ed well together, and covered with a 
cloth, till the water has extracted the 
ſtrength of the malt, and 1s become no 
more than luke-warm, at which time 
carry it to the horſe, and give it him 
to drink; and when he has finiſhed 
the water, let him eat the malt like- 
wiſe, if he pleaſes. But if he refuſes 
to drink the maſh, do not indulge him 
with any other water that night, but 


ſet it in ſome part of his ſtall where 
he can get at it without being able 
to throw it down, and leave him to 


drink it when he chuſes, which it is 
ten to one he does before morning. 
This maſh, or caudle, will comfort 
his ſtomach, and keep his body in a 
proper degree of heat after his day's 
exerciſe; it will likewiſe cleanſe, and 
bring away any groſs humours that 


may have been lodged there in con- 


ſequence of his hard labour. And 
the ſteam from the malt, after he has 
drank the water, will diſperſe an] 
humours which might attack his * 
and occaſion any thing diſagreeable 
there. | B22 

When he has finiſhed his maſh, 
ſtrip off his cloathing, and run him 
over with the curry-comb, then bruſh 
him well, and rub him with the hair 
N Cloths 


* 
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cloth, and laſtly with the woollen one; 
after which put on his cloathes again, 
and remove him into another ſtall, to 

vent wetting his litter, while you 
bathe his legs, from the knees down- 
wards, with warm beef broth or brine, 
in which two or three ounces of ſalt- 
petre is diſſolved ; then rub them tho- 
roughly dry, put him into his own 
ſtall, and give him a good feed of oats 
or bread; laſtly, ſhake a good quan- 
tity of dry litter under him, and give 
| him hay ſufficient for the night, after 
which ſhut the door cloſe, and leave 
him till morning. 

When you go to him in the morn- 
ing, if he is lying down do not diſ- 
turb him, for reſt in the morning is as 
neceflary for a horſe, as one of the 
human ſpecies; but when he gets up 
of his own accord, you may go to 
him, and having put back his litter, 
c. break ſome of his dung, and ſee 
what colour and conſiſtence it is of; 
for if it be greaſy and foul, or ap- 

ar of a dark brown colour, and a 

arder confiſtence than before, it 1s a 
convincing proof that his exerciſe has 
been of ſervice to him; and there- 
fore when you hunt him again, do 
-not increaſe his labour too much, as 
that would do him no eſſential ſervice, 
and might at that time be injurious. 
But, if on the contrary, his dung ap- 


or if it is in all reſpects the ſame as 
before you hunted him, it is a ſign that 
his exerciſe has done him very little 
good, and therefore the next time he 
goes out, his labour may be nearly 

oubled, which can ſcarcely fail of 
producing the deſired effeft.—Hav- 
ing made what remarks of this kind 
you may judge neceſſary, you may 
proceed to dreſs, water, feed, and 
air him, as before directed; but you 
muſt not forget to vary his food occa- 
ſionally, ſometimes giving him bread, 


for a fortnight, or thereabouts, al. 


to give him his full feeding, wit 


tion, through negle& of any thin 1 


health and vigour. . 
Pears bright, but rather ſoft than hard, | 


]JAL 
at others oats, and ſometimes oz 
and beans together, as you think pro. 
per, or he ſeems to like beſt, for: 
variety in his food will keep his ap. 
petite continually keen, and prove i; 
many other reſpects, infinitely pre. 
ferable to confining him entirely 


one ſort, You may now venture ty 
hunt him regularly three times a week 


ways taking care to proportion hi 
exerciſe to his ſtrength, temper, an 
condition, but on no account negles 


now and then a warm maſh, or a lit 
tle hemp ſeed, which will have a tes. 
dency to ſcour him, and carry off ary 
ſuperfluous humours. 

In a little time, by following the 
methods above recommended, the 
horſe will be got into ſuch condition, 
his fleſh will be ſo hardened, or in- 
ſeamed, and his wind ſo improved, 
that he will be able to run three a 
four miles, at three quarter ſpeed 
without blowing, or ſweating much 
You have only then to increaſe his l 
bour, by degrees, to the greateſt piich 
that he can bear, without being ore 
done: and take care that he does nd. 
become foul again, or out of cond- 
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that may contribute to keep him i 


HURLE BONE, in a horſe, 
ſituated near the middle of the but ce 
tock, and is apt to be diſplaced by 
bruiſe or ſtrain, but ſeldom ſo mud 
as to remain out of the ſocket. 

> 


* 


1 A ſpecies of cond 
vulus, or bindweed, which o 
nati 
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native of the province of Chalapa, or 
Xalapa, in New Spain, from whence 
its name is evidently derived, both in 
Latin and Engliſh. The roots are the 
only parts in uſe with us, and they 
are brought from the place of growth 
in tranſverſe ſlices, which are ſolid, 
hard, weighty, of a blackiſh, or dark 
brown colour on the outſide, and a 
dark grey within, marked with ſe- 
veral circular rings, of a blackiſh 
hue. Thoſe pieces that have the 
greateſt number of theſe reſinous 
yeins interſperſed in their ſubſtance, 
and are the hardeſt, darkeſt colour- 
ed, heavieſt, and moſt compact, 
when broken, and that burn the moſt 
eaſily when applied to the flame of a 
candle, are the beſt for uſe, The 


he pieces of a pale colour, which are leſs 
compact, and will not burn when ap- 
n. plied to a candle, are generally no- 
ed, thing elſe but the roots of bryony ; 
a but they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, 
d and ſhould be rejected. Jallap hath 
ich very little ſmell or taſte, and gripes 


leſs during its operation as a purge, 
than moſt other medicines of the ſame 
kind, and it is equally as ſafe and as 
© efficacious, as any that are common- 
ly uſed. —There is a tincture, and 
reſin of it kept in the ſhops, but it 
is better 2 to give it in ſub- 

ſtance, than any other way. The 
doſe may be varied at the diſcretion 


e, 8 of the preſcriber, but need not ex- 
but- ceed an ounce, or an ounce and 
| by 1 half. 

mud 


JAPAN EARTH. A ſubſtance 
Wo called, becauſe it was for a long 

time ſuppoſed to be a natural earth 
from that place ; but it is now known 
to be a gummy, or rather reſinous 
ſubſtance, obtained from certain ve- 
getables by decoction, and inſpiſſa- 
tion. It is brought to us from Co- 
romandel, and other parts of che Eaſt 


.onvol 


ch 4 
nail 
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Indies, where they procure it from 
the fruit of that ſpecies of palm tree, 


which is called faufel, the kernel 
areea, and the leaves vetel. The beſt 
that is met with in the ſhops, is of a 
dark reddiſh brown colour, dry, hea- 
vy, and compact, of a bitteriſh ſtyp- 
tic taſte when firſt chewed, but after - 
wards agreeably ſweet. It is an aſ- 
tringent of conſiderable efficacy, and 
may be given to advantage in fluxes, 
or purgings, either in ſubſtance, or 
in the form of a tincture, which is 
always to be met with in the ſhops, 


JARDON. . A name given by far- 
riers to a hard callous ſubſtance, ſitu- 
ated on the outſide of a horſe's hock. 
It generally proceeds from blows, or 
kicks given by other horſes; but 
ſometimes it happens to managed 
horſes, from their being frequently 
ſet on their haunches, It is not al- 
ways productive of pain or lameneſs, 
and when timely diſcovered, and pro- 
perly treated, may frequently be cur- 
ed with very little trouble or incon- 
venience. In the firſt place repel- 
lents, ſuch as vinegar, Goulard's ex- 
tract of lead, &c. ſhould be tried, and 
if theſe fail, recourſe muſt be had to 
bliſtering, or firing, though the lat- 
ter is but ſeldom neceſſary. 


JARRETIER, an obſolete French 
term for a horſe whoſe houghs grow 
too cloſe together, 


JAUNDICE, a diſtemper with 
which horſes are frequently affected, 
commonly called the Yellows by far- 
mers and fariies. It is known by a 
duſky yellowneſs of the eyes, the in- 
ſide of the mouth and lips, the tongue, 
and bars of the roof of the mouth 
looking yellowiſh at the ſame time.— 
The creature 1s dull, heavy, and re- 
fuſes his food ; and though the fever 

with 
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with which it is attended, is at firſt 
but low, that and the yellowneſs both 
increaſe together. The excrements 
are commonly hard and dry, and of a 
pale yellow, or pale green colour ; his 
urine is of a k — colour, 
and when it has ſettled ſome time on 
the pavement it looks red, like blood; 
he ſtales with pain and difficulty, and 
unleſs the diſorder is ſpeedily check- 
ed, grows delirious and frantic. The 
off- ſide of the belly is ſometimes hard 
and ſwelled, and if the liver has been 
frequently or long affected, a cure 
will ſeldom take place ; but death will 
be uſhered in by a waſting looſeneſs. 
But when the diſeaſe 1s in its firſt 
ſtages, and the animal is young, a 
Cure may reaſonable be expected. 

In order to effect this, it will not be 
amiſs in the firſt place (if no circum- 
ſtances indicate the contrary) to take 
away a quantity of blood, adapted to 
the ſize and ſtrength of the horſe, 
and the degree of fever which mani- 
feſts itſelf. Then, as coſtiveneſs is 
almoſt always an attendant ſymptom, 

ive a laxative glyſter, and the en- 
Gng morning the following purging 
all : 


Tax Barbadoes aloes one ounce, 


jalap ſix drams, calomel one 
dram, oil of cloves twelve or 
fourteen drops, and with ſyrup 
of ginger make the whole into a 
maſs of a proper conſiſtence. 
This ball ſhould be repeated two or 
three times, at the diſtance of five or 
fix days, and care ſhould be taken to 
prevent the horſe taking cold during 
the operation, On thoſe days when 
he is not taking phyſic, one of the fol- 
lowing balls may be given with a pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs : 
Tax Caſtile ſoap fix ounces, vitri- 
olated tartar two ounces, ginger 
one ounce, ſyrup of rhubarb a 
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ſufficient quantity to make 3 
maſs, which divide into ſix balls, 
and give one each morning, 
waſhing it down with about z 
Pint of the decoction of madder, 
or turmeric roots, made pretty 
ſtrong. 

By theſe means, it will be found 
the diſtemper will begin to abate in 
about a week's time, and go gradu- 
ally off. The firſt ſymptoms of 2. 
mendment are, an alteration in the 
colour of the horſe's eyes and mouth; 
but the medicines ſhould be continu- 
ed till the yellowneſs is entirely re. 
moved.— Should the diſorder prove 
obſtinate, and not yield to this treat. 
ment, little can be expected from any 
other: it may not, however, be a 
miſs to try the following balls : 

Take ſalt of tartar three ounces, 

ſulphur of antimony four drams, 
ſteel filings four ounces, Caſtile 
ſoap half a pound, and with ſyrup 
or oxymel of ſquills, make a 
maſs which divide into ball 
about the ſize of a hen's egg, 
and give two of them in a aj, 
with the decoction of madde 
— turmeric, as before mentions 
ed. 


JAW BONES of a horſe ſhould de 
lean and narrow, and the diſtance be. 
tween them and the throat large and 
hollow, that he may have room {0 

lace his head in a good poſition, 
But if the jaws of a horſe are to 
ſquare, or there is too great a diftan« Wl 
betwixt the eye, and that part «i 
them which touches the neck, the 
are not only ugly and unfightly, WINK 
inconvenient to the horſe, inaſiud 
as they hinder him from placing WB 
head properly. And if there is t 
little diſtance betwixt the jaw-bon* A. 
it will be found that whenever J 
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pull che reins to bring his head into a 
becoming poſition, the bone will meet 
the neck, and reſiſt your efforts, par- 
ticularly if he has a ſhort neck, with 
the other imperfection. 


JAWS KNOTTED. A term ap- 
plied to certain inflated kernels, which 
ſometimes appear about the throat 
and jaws of a horſe. Farriers in ge- 
neral remove them with a knife or 
ſciſſars, but it is better to 22 
to a ſtate of ſuppuration, by the ap- 
plication of fomentations or poulti- 
ces, and then open them, and diſ- 
charge the matter, after which the 
# wound will ſoon heal, with a little 
& melted baſilicon and ſpirits of turpen- 
une applied on lint. 


JEW's EARS. A kind of fungus 
which grows on elder trees. They 
8 were formerly eſteemed cleanſing and 


raf healing, for which reaſon, we ſome- 
© LS times find them preſcribed for inward 
all W ulcers, as alſo in poultices, and lo- 
8 BS tions for external ſores, but the pre- 
w. ſent practice does not notice them. 


IMPERFECTIONS. 


FECTS. 


See DE- 
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ary | IMPOSTHUME. See Ass cxss. 
- * IN, in the manage, means the in- 
** ide, within, as out does the outſide, 
* ichout: thus, for example, we ſay 


(anc! 5 he inner heel, the outer heel, &c.— 
N his manner of ſpeaking has a rela- 


art i . . . 

"wo on to many things, according as the 
” wil © works to the right or left upon 
Nod W'olts, or as he works along-fide of a 
ing bi edge, wall, Ke. Thus it ſerves to 
: 15 t00 ſtinguiſh on what hand, or ſide, the 


Porſeman is to give the aids to a horſe 
Pon the manages for along by a 
pil L all, the outer leg is that next the 

Fall, and the other is the in leg. Up- 


* 
10 


on volts, while the horſe is working 
to the right, the right heel is the in- 
ner heel, &c. but if he is working 
to the left, it is exactly the reverſe. 
The riding maſters have, however, 
now adopted the terms right and left 
inſtead, to make themſelves more in- 
telligible; and now they ſay, aſſiſt the 
horſe with the right heel or leg, tak- 
ing the ſituation of the heels and legs 
with reſpect to the volt, 


INJECTIONS are contrived for 
the convenience of more immediate 
application to the parts affected, and 
are adapted to be conveyed to the 
moſt remote and diſtant cavities of 
the body. Liquors to be uſed for 
this purpoſe ſhould always be warm; 
they may be injected either by a 
ſyringe, or with a glyſter pipe. 


INSTEP. That partof a horſe's 
hinder leg, which correſponds with 
the ſhank in the fore leg, and extends 
from the ham to the paſtern- joint.— 
It ſnould be large, flat, and in a line 
perpendicular to the ground, when 
the horſe ſtands in an upright poſi- 
tion ; for when the inſtep deviates 
from the perpendicular, you may de- 


pend upon ut there is ſome weakneſs, 


either in the reins, or ſome other part 


of the hind quarters. 


INTERFERING, See the arti- 
cle CUTTING. 


TOCKEY. One that deals in 
horſes, or that trims them, and takes 
them about for ſale, or rides them for 


hire. 


JOHN's-WORT. A plant that 
was formerly ſuppoſed to poſſeſs in- 
numerable virtues, both for external 
and internal complaints ; but which 
is now almoſt diicarded from prac- 
N tice, 
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tice, there being nothing more than 


an oil made by infuſion, to be met 


with in the ſhops, and that does not 
appear to poſſeſs any valuable pro- 
perty, more than common oil. 


IRON. A metal that is too well 
known to need a particular defcrip- 
tion. It is ſeldom given to horſes in 
ſubſtance; but ſome of its prepara- 
tions, ſuch as the aſtringent crocus of 
iron, &c. are ſometimes adminiſtered 
in caſes of debility and weakneſs, 
and ſmith's forge-water is alſo uſeful 
for the ſame purpoſes ; it likewiſe has 


a tendency to cheek purging eſpeci- 


ally if given by way of glyſter. 


ISINGLASS. A folid glatinous 
ſubſtance, which is prepared in Muſ- 
covy, from a filh of the ſturgeon 
kind, caught in the rivers of Ruſſia, 
Hungary, and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The ſkins, fins, &c. are 
boiled in water, and the decoction 
is inſpiſſated to a proper conſiſtence, 
after which it is poured out in ſuch 


aà manner as to form very thin cakes, 
which are either dried and perfected 


in that form, or cut while ſoft into 
flices, and rolled up in a ſpiral ſhape. 
The beſt is clear, very thin, and al- 
moſt tranſparent. 

It is the fineſt among the animal 

lues, has no particular ſmell or 

taſte, and diſſolves very eafily m any 
aqueous fluid, forming in that ſtate 
a mild, bat very nutritious aliment. 
The court plaiſter, as it is called, is 
only a ſolution of it in water nicely 
ſpread upon ſilk, and is a good, as 
well as very neat application to flight 
injuries in the human ſpecies, 

Taken inwardly, it is glutinous, 
nouriſhing, and binding, and conſe- 
-quently ſerviceable in weakneſſes, 
de fluxions, hæmorrhages, &c. but is 
ſeldom uſed for ſuch purpoſes by 
farriers. | 


KIB 
JUNIPER. A low ſhrub which 


1s found growing wild in many parts 
of England. It ſeldom riſes to more 
than four or five feet high, but ſends 
out a great number of branches, 
which are covered with a browniſh 
bark, and ſupport numerous ever- 
green narrow awl-ſhaped, and acute- 
ly pointed leaves, placed by threes, 
The flowers make a kind of catkin, 
and the berries which follow them 
contain three irregular feeds in each, 
The betries are the parts chiefly in 
uſe, and the greateſt part of theſe are 
brought to us from Holland; they 
have a moderately ſtrong, but not 
unpleaſant ſmell, a warm pungent, 
tweettfh taſte, and ſhould be choſen 
freſh, plump, and free from moul. 
dineſs. They are of a cleanſing, or 
detergent and/)diuretie nature, par- 
taking in a great degree of the qua- 
lities of turpentine 3 for which pro- 
perties they are deſervedly eſteemed 
uſeful in the jaundice, and all ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, and 
meſentery. They likewiſe are er- 
viceable in diſorders of the kidneys, 
bladder, and urinary paſſages ; and 
their warmth and pungency ſeems to 
indicate that they might be emploj- 
ed in all complaints of the vilcer, 
which proceed from wind and flats- 
lence. There is a ſimple, and ſpiritu- 
ous diſtilled water from them, boy in 
the ſhops, which are uſeful in all tit 
above-mentioned diſorders, either l 
man or beaſt. 


K 
K or MoLts, are chin 


or cracks on the infide of th 
hind paſtern, and in the heels. Ti) 
are iu general cauſed by travels þ 


f 
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deep ſandy roads, or elſe they pro- 
ceed from a gourdy diſpoſition in the 
legs, increaſed by want of care, and 
waſhing, or otherwiſe keeping them 
clean. This diſorder is ſometimes 
ſo painful, as to cauſe the horſe to 
loſe his appetite, and go worn ung ao 


ting out, The cure is the ſame in 
eneral as for the greaſe (of which 1n- 
Feed it is a ſpecies) but if the ſores 
are dry, it will be adviſeable to keep 
them ſoftened with curriers . 
or in want of that, with ſome emol- 
lient ointment, which will prevent 
them from cracking and chapping; 
E and whenever the horſe comes in 
from exerciſe, a gentle waſhing in 
| warm water will greatly facilitate 
the cure. 


a KIDNEYS. The diſorders of 
0- thele organs are various; but the 
ed principal of them proceed either from 
b. external injuries, or from inflamma- 


d tion ariſing from internal cauſes. 
er- The ſymptoms which indicate diſ- 
To © caſes of theſe parts, are weakneſs of 
and WE the back and loins, difficulty of ſtal- 


ing, loſs of appetite, dullneſs of the 
| eyes, foul, thick, and ſometimes 
bloody urine, and a feveriſh diſpo- 
& fition of the whole body. From 
whatever cauſe the complaint may 
proceed, bleeding in proportion to 
the urgency of the caſe, ſhould ne- 
ver be neglected; and if ſymptoms 
Jof inflammation are very predomi- 
rant, the quantity of blood taken 
away ſhould be pretty conſiderable, 
though that ſhould always be regu- 
Hated by the {trength and condition 
of the horſe. Immediately after 
[bleeding him, give a ſmartiſh doſe 
of purging phy fic, with about two 
Ounces of. nitre in it; and if the 
Iymptoms of fever and inflammation 
ade not abated conſiderably by the 


chin 
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lame and ſtiff for ſome time after ſet- 
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time that has done working, throw 
up emollient glyſters, and give him 
two or three drenches of the follow - 
ing liquor: 

Take of marſhmallow roots ſliced 
three large handfuls, liquorice 
root an ounce, and ſaltpetre 
three ounces. Infuſe the whole 
in three quarts of boiling water, 
and when cold ſtrain off the li- 
quor, and add thereto a little 

honey. 

This quantity 1s ſufficient for three 
drenches, one of which ſhould be 
given every ſix hours, or thereabouts, 
till figns of amendment are viſible, 
or there is reaſon to believe that a 
cure will not be effected witkout the 
aſſiſtance of more potent remedies. 

This will be known in two or three 
days at moſt; after which time, if 
the urine ſtill continues to be made 
with pain and difficulty, let the fol- 
lowing ball be given two or three 
times a day, till the horſe ſtales more 
freely, and with leſs pain: 

Take balſam of capivi and white 
ſoap, of each an ounce, nitre 
half an ounce, rhubarb in pow- 
der ſix drams, oil of juniper one 
dram, and liquorice powder a 
ſufficient quantity to make it in- 
to a ball, which waſh down with 
a draught of the before-menti- 
ed infuſion. : 

If this method ſhould not be at- 
tended with ſucceſs, but the urine 
ſhould ſtill continue thick, or become 
of a coffee colour, and ſmell fetid, 


while the horſe at the ſame time loſes 


his appetite, and finks in his fleſh, it 
is a ſure ſign that the kidneys are, one 
or both of them, ulcerated, and that 
a Cure is hardly to be expected. 


KNEE of a horſe, is the joint of 
the fore quarter that joins the fore 
thigh to the ſhank, It ſhould be 

2 large 
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any ſtrain or 4 in his fore 
quarters, it will be eaſily perceived 
when he turns upon that hand where 
the weakneſs or pain lies; for in 
turning he will be ſure to favour that 
leg more than the other. But if the 
hurt is ſo ſlight that you cannot dif. 
cover it by this method, mount, and 
ride him ſmartly till he is pretty well 
warmed; and then let him ſtand an 
hour or two in the ſtable to cool, af. 
ter which take bim out, and tua 
him at halter's length as before di. 
rected, and if there is any defect, i 
will be very eaſily diſcovered. 
Having found out the part that i 
affected, the treatment will be the 
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large, but flat, and without any ſwel- 
ling or roundneſs upon it. In buy- 
ing a horſe, his knees ſhould be care- 
fully examined, to ſee if they have 
not been broken by falls, &c. for 
thoſe horſes who have once got a fa- 
culty of ſtumbling, are very apt to 
retain it ever after, to the great mor- 
tification and terror of their riders, as 
well as the danger. Thoſe who have 
the misfortune to meet with one of this 
deſcription, would do well to get ſhut 
of him as foon as poſſible, as there 
1s neither pleaſure or ſafety in riding 
ſuch a one. But as this is not readily 
to be done while the ſymptoms of his 


failing are viſible in broken knees, 
or a cut face, it will be proper to 
refrain from riding him for ſome 
time, for fear of freſh misfortunes 
of the ſame kind, and frequently rub 
a little mild mercurial, or campho- 
rated ointment on the parts, either 
of which will ſoon cauſe the ſcabs to 
ſhell off, and the hair to grow ſpeedi- 
ly on again. 


AME. A term in the manage 


that has ſeveral ſtgnifications. 


— Thus, lame of an ear implies that 
a horſe, when he halts upon a walk 
or trot, keeps time to his halting 
with the motion of his head. Lame 


ſame as for rains, which fee, But 
as particular parts may be 1njured 
which require a different treatment 
from common accidents of this nt 
ture, care ſhould be taken to di- 
tingaiſh them from each other, an! 
adopt the mode and nature of the ap- 
plication to the caſe. Thus ſome- 
times inſtead of ufing cold repellin 
topics, it may be found neceſſary v 
apply warm fomentations or poul- 
tices; but as no certain rules can bt 
laid down for practiſing by in {uct 
caſes, the farrier's judgment mub 
determine the modus operand{, or Me: 


thod of proceeding. 


LAMPAS, or Lawyers. An er. 
creſcence in the roof of a hork!' 
mouth, which hinders him from feed 
ing, and conſequently Cauſes him 
look rueful, and fall away. Tl 


of the bridle is another phraſe to ſig- diſorder moſt commonly affeb i the 
nify the ſame thing. young horſes, and is cured by 7 WF ci; 
plying a hot iron to the parts, {098 eq 

LAMENESS in horſes may be to burn the excreſcence away. Ti 

| diſcovered by the following means: manner of performing this opera 
Firſt cauſe him to be turned at hal- is fo ſimple and eaſy, as to render i. 7. 
ter's length, on both hands, ſudden- ſtructions for that purpoſe unnece int 
ly and ſwiftly, and upon as hard a fary. Care ſhould, however, be taken | 


road as you can find, and if he has 


that the inſtrument does not pelt 
trat 


LAS 
trate ſo deep as to ſcale the thin bone 
that is ſituated underneath the ap er 
bars; for an accident of that kind 
might occaſion very troubleſome, if 
not dangerous, conſequences. Some 
think that this operation might be 
entirely diſpenſed with, and among 
theſe is M. La Foe, who obſerves, 
that all young horſes have their 
mouths, more or leſs, full of what 
is called the Lampas, and that though 
this excreſcence ſometimes riſes 10 


high as to cover the fore teeth en- 


tirely, yet as the animal grows older, 
the roof of the mouth will gradually 
get flatter of itſelf. Often, however, 
it would be the height of folly to 
W wait for ſuch a circumſtance, though 
the operation 15 undoubtedly perform- 
cd much more frequently than 1s ne- 
cellaty, 


LARGE. A term in the manage 
| applied to a horſe when he gains, or 
takes in more ground in going wider 
from the center of the volt, and de- 
ſcribes a greater circle. 


LASSITU DE, or WEARINEss, 
in horſes may proceed from different, 
or even oppoſite cauſes; as from 
heat, when he has been let drink 
E while very hot, or after being ſud- 
denly put upon full ſpeed, or from 
cold in oppoſite circumſtances. In 
the former caſe reſt will ſoon effect 
2 cure; and in the latter, fomen- 
tations applied hot to thoſe parts 
which appear the moſt affected, or 
the weakeſt; wich moderate exer- 
eiſe and proper feeding, will be 
equally efficacious. 


LASK. Lax, looſeneſs, flux, or 
ſcouring, is a complaint in which the 
inteſtines are ſolicited to a too fre- 
quent diſcharge of their contents, and 
may proceed from ſeveral cauſes ; as 
alt from a previous coſtiveneſs, hav- 


LAS 
ing rendered the excrements putrid, 
or highly acrid. Secondly, from in- 
digeſtion, which is known by bits of 
hay, and ſlimy matter being mixed 
with the dung. Thirdly, a purging 
may be brought on through ſome 
other of the natural ſecretions, as 
ſweat, urine, &c. being obſtructed; 
for when the excrementitious parts 
of the blood cannot find a free paſ- 
ſage through the common ducts, 
they are driven in a greater quantity 
than common into the apertures of 
the guts, but more particularly into 
the gall, pipe and pancreatic duct, ſo 
that they may be of various colours 
and conſiſtencies, according to the 
predominancy of the juices. Thus, 
when moſt of the juices in queſtion 
Row from the glands of the inteſlines, 
the matter evacuated will be clear 
and watery, but when it proceeds 
chiefly or entirely from the gall- 
pipe, and pancreatic duct, it will be 
tinctured with a yellowiſh colour, or 
if there happens to be a very large 
quantity o Lilious matter diſcharg- 
ed from the gall bladder, the excre- 
ments will conſequently be of a deep 
reddiſh colour, Laſtly, a lax, or 
ſcouring, may be brought on by viſ- 


cous ſhmy matter ſhutting up the 


mouths of the lacteals or milky veſ- 
ſels, and hindering the chyle from 
entering therein. In this caſe, what 
is voided will be found to conſiſt 
chiefly of chyle, and conſequently 
the colour will be pale and whitiſh. 
Sometimes it happens when young 
horſes are attacked with this diſor- 
der, and the diſcharge 1s copious, 
that a white greaſy matter, like fat, 
is evacuated along with the ſtools, 
and this is what is known among 
farriers by the name of molten- 
greaſe. This appears to be occaſi- 
oned by the glands of the inteſtines 
being more than uſually opened, in 
conſequence of which the matter 1s 

ſeparated 
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ſeparated from the blood, and con- 
veyed into the guts, which ſhould 
otherwiſe be depoſited among, and 
make up part of the fat. | 
The cauſes of this diſorder are as 


various as the appearances which it 


aſſumes. Though, undoubtedly, the 
immediate cauſe is irritation in the 
inteſtines. This irritation may be 
occafioned by a variety of cauſes, as 
an undue uſe of acrid purgatives, 
acrid bile lodged in the ſtomach, 

arulent matter flowing from abſceſ- 
* and lodging in the ſtomach, a 
laxity or weakneſs of the glands of 
that organ, or a tranſlation of the 
offending matter, which occaſions 
ether diſeaſes to the part in queſtion. 
In order to the cure, it is neceſſary 
to be obſerved, that in all diſcharges 
from the inteſtines, which are occa- 
ſioned by the critical determination 
of the matter which ſupported ſome 
other diſeaſe thereto, there is little 
danger to be apprehended, unleſs the 
original diſtemper has been of ſuch 
long continuance, as to waſte and 
emaciate the body. For this reaſon, 
when it appears that a purging is an 
effort produced by nature, to carry 
off ſomething which was offenſive to 
the conſtitution, and interrupted her 
common operations, it will be the beſt 


way not to be too buſy in attempt- * 


ing to ſtop it, unleſs it greatly ex- 
ceeds the bound of moderation, and 
is likely to be productive of bad 
conſequences. But as all diſcharges 
of this kind may, and ſometimes do, 
continue ſo long, or become ſo vio- 
lent, as to occaſion room for ſerious 
alarm, care ſhould be taken to check 
or reſtrain them, from time to time, 
in ſuch a manner as to remove all 
apprehenſion of danger from its con- 
tinuance. 

For this purpoſe, give the horſe in 
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the firſt place a gentle purge, in 
which the principal ingredient is rhu- 
barb; after which a little diapente 
given two or three times a day, will 
＋ be all that is neceſſary; but 
the uſe of it muſt be continued for 
ſome time, as all other ſtomachic 
medicines muſt, before any advantz. 
geous „ r can be expected. 

If, after a trial of a few days, this 
method of proceeding does not pro- 
duce the deſired effect, the follow. 
ing glyſter may be thrown up, and 
repeated occaſionally till an abate. 
ment of the ſymptoms 1s percep- 
tible. 

Tak of common ſtarch half: 
pound, and diſſolve it in two 
quarts of boiling water, then 
add about one ounce of mithri- 
date, diſſolved in the ſame quan- 
tity of tincture of japan earth, 
and inject it while warm, 

If the looſeneſs ſtill continues af. 
ter the uſe of the above recommend- 
ed means, and the horſe grows weak, 
and his appetite fails at the ſame 
time, it is a bad fign, as there is too 
much reaſon to believe that ſome part 
of the inteſtines are in an unſound 
ſtate, and if that proves to be really 
the caſe, it is in vain to expect a r. 
dical cure, though ſometimes a tem- 
porary relief may be obtained. 
When the excrements that are void- 
ed in a purging, appear tinged wid 
a yellow or deep reddiſh colour 
(which 1s „ the caſe when 
too great a flow of the gall, and pan- 
creatic juice occaſion the diſorder) i 
will be proper to purge the horle 
with one of the following drenches : 

Take red roſe leaves, two hand- 

fuls, rhubarb root ſliced thin 
four ounces, boil them in tw9 
quarts of water till it comes 0 


one, then train and diſſolve 0 
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the liquor an ounce of diaſcor- 
dium. 


Or, | 

Tax E of the beſt rhubarb in pow- 
der two ounces, cream of tartar 
one ounce, and diaphoretic an- 
timony half an ounce ; let theſe 
ingredients be put into a pint of 
red wine, and the whole given 
warm, 

After purging in this manner has 
been repeated two or three times, 
& thoſe medicines which promote per- 
l ſpiration, and the other natural ſe- 
cretions, ſhould be given, as oy 
= have a tendency to carry off the diſ- 
= caſe by other channels, and conſe- 
= quently muſt relieve the bowels and 
= ſtomach very much, For this pur- 
poſe diaſcordium, mithridate, and 
Venice, or London treacle, ſeem to 
be well adapted, and may be given 
in the following forms: 

Dissol vr two ounces of mithri- 

date, or Venice treacle, in > 
int of pepper-mint water, an 
le it 1 tor a doſe, and 
repeated occaſionally, as lon 
as there appears to be a nicer. 
ſity for doing it. 
Or, 

Tax E of diaſcordium three ounces, 
and diſſolve it in an infuſion of 
red roſe leaves; to be taken as 
before. 

Two ounces of Venice treacle, or 
mithridate, or three ounces of Lon- 
don treacle, may be given in the 
| fame vehicle, taking care at the 
| lame time to keep the horſe warm, 
and properly cloathed, to prevent 
any cold frem being taken. He 
ſhould likewiſe be well rubbed fre- 
quently, to open the pores, and pro- 
mote perſpiration. 

The following drench may like- 
wiſe be given with great propriety, 
iter the bowels have been cleanſed 


LAS 
of their putrid or acrid contents, by 
way of bracing and helping them to 
recover their former tone. | ; 

TAKE of bole armoniac one ounce, 

diaſcordium two ounces, roch 
allum ſix drams, a ſtrong infu- 
ſion of roſes one quart; and 
having diſſolved the 8 
therein, add the bole and al- 
lum, firſt reduced to a fine pow- 
der, and give the whole for a 
. drench. 

This ſhould be repeated two or 
three times, and unleſs the diſorder 
is very inveterate, in will certainly 
check, if not entirely put a ſtop to 
it, in a few days. 

In that ſpecies of Laſk wherein the 
chyle is diſcharged along with the 
excrement, cooling purges will be 
found the moſt ſerviceable of any 
thing that can be adminiſtered. The 
following is an excellent one for this 
purpoſe, 
TAKE Epſom falts fix ounces, or 

half a pound (according to the 
ſtrength of the horſe) diſſolve 
them in about three quarts of 
water, and give the horſe about 
a quart of the ſolution every 
five or ſix hours, till he hag 
taken the whole quantity. 

Salt of tartar, and nitre, or ſal 
prunella, ſhould likewiſe be diffolved 
in all the water which he drinks, for 
all theſe cooling diluters, if taken 
plentifully, have a tendency to waſh 
off that viicid matter which adheres 
to the guts, and hinders the chyle 
from entering into the veſſels appro- 
priated for its reception. As to what 
the generality of farriers term molten 
greaſe, as 1t 1s for the moſt part an 
attendant ſymptom on every ſpecies 
ef Laſk, there is no doubt but it will 
diſappear when the diſeaſe is on the 
decline, and for that reaſon there 1s 
no cauſe for paying any very parti- 
| cular 
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cular attention thereto, as the reme- 
dies which have already been recom- 
mended for the removal of the cauſe, 
will in moſt inſtances occaſion the 
effect to ceaſe. It cannot, however, 
be amiſs to give ſuch things as have 
a tendency to 8 a good digeſ- 
tion, at the ſame time that more 
powerful means are employed to check 
the original diſtemper, and even when 
that is pretty well conquered it will 
be uſeful, and even in moſt caſes ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to continue the uſe 
of ſuch things, if the animal is of 
value, and you wiſh to prevent a re- 
lapſe. 


LEAD. A well known metal, 
from which ſeveral preparations are 
made, of great uſe in farriery. The 
moſt principal of theſe are, Sugar of 
Lead, Extract of Lead, and Gou- 
lard's Vegito Mineral, or Lead Wa- 
ter, which is made by putting about 
one ounce of the extract to a quart 
of ſoft water, and adding a little 
brandy or ſpirits of wine to the mix- 
ture. This, and almoſt all the other 
Preparations of this metal, are ex- 
cellent applications to topical inflam- 
mations, ſtrains, bruiſes, &c. And 
the ointments made with Goulard's 
extract, white lead, &c. are often 
uſed to heal burns and ſcalds with 
the moſt flattering ſucceſs. 


LEADING, in the manage, ſig- 
nifies putting ſome part in motion, 
and that the part ſo put in motion 
guides, or goes before the other parts. 
Thus a horſe going in a ſtraight line, 
ſhould always lead or cut the way 
with his right foot. The Duke of 
Newcaſtle appears to be the firſt who 
made uſe of the term, and nothing 
can be more applicable. 


LEAF-EARED. A term for a 
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horſe that has his ears looſe, and not 
placed in the proper ſituation, inde. 
pendent of which: they are long and 
ſlouching, which is a very diſguſting 
ſight, though it is generally remark. 
ed, that horſes who have this imper. 
fection are very hardy and durable, 


LEAP, in the manage, an airof 
a ſtep and leap. See STEP. 


LEAPING HORSE. One that 
works in the high manage, or one 
that makes his leaps with order, re- 
gularity, and obedience, between 
two pillars, upon a ſtraight line, in 
volts, caprioles, ballotades, and èrou- 
pades; cuſtom excludes a gallop a 
terra a terra, and curvets from the 
number of leaps, becauſe the horſe 
does not riſe ſo high in theſe as in 
leaps. A horſe to perform this ex- 
erciſe well, ſhould not gain or make 
above a foot and a half of ground 
forward at each leap. 


LEEK HEADS. A kind of wart: 
that ſometimes come about a horle's 
paſterns, or paſtern joints; they are 
nigher than the ſkin, half as thick as 
one's finger, and run filthy, ſtinking 
matter. They are ſomewhat dif- 
cult to cure, particularly thoſe that 
riſe in the paſterns, and are hid be- 
neath the long hair of the fetlocks. 
The treatment is much the ſame a 
for the greaſe, which ſee. 


LEGS of a horſe ſhould have a 
due proportion in their length and 
ſtrength to the weight and ſize of the 
carcaſe. The fore legs are ſubje& 
to many imperfections, as being the 
moſt expoſed, as well as in general 
the weakeſt. A horſe is (aid to be 
ſtraight. upon his legs, when from 
the knee to the coronet, all the in- 
termediate parts range in a . 
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line, and the paſtern joint appears as 
much, or more advanced than the 
reſt of the leg. Such legs reſemble 
thoſe of a goat, and are apt to make 
a horſe ſtumble and fall, ſo that in 
time the paſtern is thrown quite for- 
ward out of its place, and the horſe 
becomes incurably lame. Horſes that 
have this imperfection, are exactly 
the reverſe of ſuch as are long joint- 
ed, or have their paſterns ſo long and 
flexible, that in walking they almoſt 
touch the ground. A horſe of this 
deſcription is of {till leſs value than 
the former, as there is no probabi- 
lity of any thing being done to re- 
medy the defect; beſides, it is a cer- 
tain indication of weakneſs, and ſuch 
horſes are utterly unfit to undergo 
fatigue or toil: though ſome horſes 


| that are rather long jointed, will gal- 


lop and run with a great deal more 
eaſe to their rider, than if their. joints 
were ſhorter. Such horſes as theſe 
are defirable ones to thoſe who ſeek for 
eaſe and pleaſure in riding ; for they 
go as eaſy as in a coach with ſprings. 
The only remedy for horfes that 
have ftraight legs lies in ſhoeing 
them; in doing which*their heels 
ſhould be taken down almoſt to the 
quick, without hollowing the quar- 
ters at all, and after that has been 
Cone, if the leg does not fall back 
enough, but the paſtern joint ſtill ap- 
pears too forward, then the ſhoe muſt 


be made to come conſiderably be- 
Vond the toe, and muſt likewiſe be 


thicker in that than any other part; 
and while this ſhoe continues to be 


| Worn, the back ſinews ſhould be daily 
| anointed with ſome emollient oint- 
ment, which, together with the ſhoe- 


ing, will greatly contribute to bring 


| the leg into a proper poſition. 


LEGS OF THE HORSEMAN. 


| The action of the rider's legs appli- 
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ed juſtly, and with judgment, conſti- 
tutes one of the principal aids in 
horfemanſhip. It conſiſts in ap- 
proaching more or leſs with the 
calves of the leg to the horſe's flank, 
or in bearing them more off, as oc- 
caſion requires. A horſeman ought 
give this aid very nicely when he 
would animate his horſe thereby, and 
it has ſo much the more deſirable ef- 
feR, as the action is not to be per- 
ceived; for in ſtretching the ham, 
which is done almoſt imperceptibly, 
he is enabled to make the horſe ex- 
ws the ſpur, which to a well mettled 

orſe is equal, it not ſuperior, to 
feeling it. 


LENGTH. A term that is fre- 
quently made uſe of in the manage, 
without any very exact determinate 
meaning. To paſſage a horſe upon 
his own length, is to make him go 
round in-two treads at a walk or trot, 
in a ſpot of ground ſo narrow, that 
the horſe's haunches being in the 
center of the volt, his own length is 
about half the diameter of the volt, 
the horſe ſtill working behind the 
two heels, without putting out his 
croup, or going faſter or ſlower at 
laſt, than when he ſet out, | 


LESSONS are as neceſſary to 
compleat a horſe for the purpoſe he 
is deſigned, as they are to qualify a 
man for the diſcharge of ſome par- 
ticular office. When your horſe will 
receive you to, and let you diſmount 
from his back gently, trot forward 
willingly, and ſtand ftill obediently, 
let him be intended for whatever 
purpoſe he may, he will find benefit 
from being practiſed a little in the 
following general leſſons : 

Take him to ſome ſandy or gravel- 
ly place, where the mark of his foot- 
ſteps will be eaſily diſcerned, and 

there 
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there make him tread three or four 
times round you in a circle, the dia- 
meter of which is at leaſt fifty paces. 
When you have made him trot round 
you a ſufficient number of times to 
the right hand, ſtop and cheriſh him 
a little, then change hands, and make 
him do the ſame on the left, after 
which ſtop and cheriſh him as before, 
then change again to the right, and 
thus go on changing from one hand 
to the other for ſome time, always 
taking care at ſtopping him, to make 
him retire a few ſteps back. Thus, in 
a few days you will bring him to trot 
the ring on which hand you pleaſe 
readily and willingly. When he 
will do this, teach him to gallop it 
in the ſame manner, with a true foot 
and lofty carriage, always taking 
care to make him lead with his left 
fore foot when he gallops to the 
right, and with his right fore foot 
when he gallops to the left. When 
you wiſh to ſtop, draw in your bridle 
hand ſuddenly, and ſomewhat ſharp- 
ly, ſo as to make him flop clole, 
firm, and ſtraight, in a direct line, 
and if he refuſes to do ſo put him 
to the gallop again, and ſtrive to ſto 
him as before, never giving over till 
you have made him Ae Fo what 
it is you Wiſh him to perform. 

Having taught him eo ſtop in a 
proper manner, the next leſſon you 
muſt teach him how to advance. 
This may be done by laying the 
calves of your legs cloſe to his ſides, 
and ſhaking the rod over him as he 
ſtops; and if he does not comprehend 
what you mean at the firſt trial, per- 
ſeverance and care will ſoon bring 
him to it, eſpecially if you applaud 
and cheriſh him in a proper manner 
whenever he does right. 

When he can ſtop and advance in 
a free and gallant manner, you ſhould 
next endeavour at learning him to 
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retire, and the greateſt pains and earg 
ſhould be taken to perfe& him in this 
leſſon, that he may not do it in a con- 
fuſed manner, ſweeping or drawin 

his legs after him, but in a bold 
Ready manner, and a direct line, tak. 
ing his legs up clear, nimbly, and 
eaſily from the ground, as though he 
was trotting forwards. Having taught 
him theſe general leſſons which every 
horſe ought to be perfected in, you 
will find it extremely eaſy to make 
him underſtand and learn any other 
exerciſe, or leſſon of the manage 
that you wiſh him. 


LETHARGY, or SLEEPING- 
EVIL. A diſeaſe to which horſes 
are ſometimes ſubject, and which 
manifeſts itſelf in the following man- 
ner: The horſe will be ſeen to fall 
aſleep while he 1s attempting to eat, 
and frequently with the meat in his 
mouth, which preſently after he will 
ſometimes ſwallow without chewing; 
he will likewiſe be often found reſt- 
ing his head on the manger, with 
his pole reclined to one fide, 

Begin the cure with moderate 
bleedings, and the frequent uſe of 
emollient glyſters, or mild purges, 
and if the diſorder does not ſoon 
yield to this mode of treatment, let 
the following ball be given him every 
morning for a week together, or 
longer, if there ſhould be occaſion 
for it. 

Tar aſafœtida, galbanum, and 
myrrh, of each half an ounce, 
Ruſſian caſtor in powder two 
drams, valerian roots in pow- 
der ſix drams, and make the 
whole into a ball with honey, 
and the oil of amber. When 
the horſe appears to be getting 
better, the following alterative 
may be given, and repeat 
two or three times: 

TAKS 
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Taxz ſuccotrine aloes an ounce, 
calomel two drams, aſafœtida 
and myrrh, of each three drams, 
and make the whole into a ball 
with ſyrup of ſaffron. 

If the horſe is not too old, and paſt 
his vigour, he will be cured by the 
uſe of theſe means, and it is a good 
ſign when he has a tolerable appetite, 
drinks freely, and lies down and gets 
up carefully, though he does ſo but 
ſeldom. On the other hand, if he 
does not lie down at all; if he is al- 
together ſtupid and careleſs, and 
takes no notice of any thing that 
comes near him; if he dungs and 
ſtales but ſeldom, and that while he 
ſleeps, or is inſenſible, a cure is 
hardly to be expected. If he runs at 
the mouth a thick white kind of mat- 
ter, it may relieve him; but if a diſ- 
charge from the noſtrils of a viſcid 
gluey nature takes place, and increaſ- 
es, and turns to a profuſe running of 
a reddiſh or greeniſh colour, it is al- 
moſt a certain indication. of a fatal 
termination to the diſeaſe. 

Sometimes horſes are ſeized with a 
very great drowſineſs after taking 
cold, but there is not much danger to 
= be apprehended in ſuch ſlight caſes, 
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where a moderate bleeding will al- 
et WE moſt afford certain and inſtantaneous 
ry relief, and where the ſymptoms are 
or ſure to diſappear as the cold gets 


better. 
Some farriers make an univerſal 


nd practice in all ſleepy diſorders, to 
ce, open the ſkin of the forehead, and 
wo put a piece of the root of ſome plant, 


to which they attribute a ſpecific vir- 
tue, into the opening; or they will, 
without conſidering * nature of the 
complaint, put ſeveral rowels in the 
neck, breaſt, belly, thighs, & c. But 
fach a practice, however it may ſome- 
times ſucceed with young vigorous 
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horſes, muſt, when indiſcriminately 
purſued, be productive of much more 
miſchief than good. 


LIBERTY or Tus TONGUE, 


is a void ſpace left in the middle of. 


the bitt, made by arching it in the 


middle towards the roof of the mouth, 


in order to give free play to the 
tongue. In forging the bitt, care 
ſhould be taken not to make the li- 
berty too high, for fear it ſhould hurt, 
or at leaſt tickle the palate, and ſo 
3 the horſe to carry his head 
ow, . 


LIGHT, in the manage, a term 
applied to a horſe that is a ſwift or 
nimble runner, A horſe that is well 
made is likewiſe called light, though 


he is not fleet, for in this application” 


of the word, we only conſider the 
horſe's make and form, without any 
regard to his qualities, 


LIGHT vrox TRE HAND. A 
term which ſignifies that a horſe has 
a good tractable mouth, and does not 
bear too heavy on the bitt. Horſes 
that have a thin forehand, or ſmall 
ſhoulders, generally go light on the 
hand, A coach horſe that anſwers 
well to the whip, or that has a light 
trot, is called light, and ſuch are to 
be valued, while thoſe that go hard, 
heavy, and bear the laſh without 
mending their pace, are worth no- 
thing for the purpoſe of drawing in 
harneſs. 


LIGHT BELLIED HORSE. 
One that has flat, narrow, contract- 
ed ſides, with his flanks turning up 
like thoſe of a greyhound. 


LIGHTEN. A term in the ma- 
nage, fignifying to make a horſe 
ke. | lighter 
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lighter and freer in the forchand than 
behind. For this purpoſe you ſhould 
ſo inſtruct him, that he will always be 
diſpoſed to a gallop when yo put 
him to trot ; but after galloping him 
ſome time, he ſhould be put back to 
a trot again. 


LIMESTONE. A general name 
for all thoſe ſtones from which quick- 
lime is commonly prepared. They 
all contain a portion of ſulphureous 
matter, and the marine acid; but 
though the limes prepared from dif- 
ferent kinds of Kone anſwer moſt ge- 
neral purpoſes equally well, they are 
found by chemical, and other experi- 
ments, to differ exceedingly from 
each other. Quick-lime 1s uſed ſome- 
times as a cauſtic for taking away pre- 
ternatural excreſcences of any kind, 
or removing ſuperſluous hair. The 


water wherein it has been flacked, is 


likewiſe very ſerviceable in drying up 
ulcers, and in curing tetorous erup- 
tions, Inwardly given, it is an ab- 
ſorbent, and drier. 


LINSEE D, or FLAxs EE D, is too 
well known to require a particular 
deſcription, either of itſelf or the 
plant that produces it. It may be, 
however, neceſſary to remark, that 
it is called Line, while it is ſtanding 
green in the field, and has no inner 
bark; but when the inner bark is 
once perfected, and ever after, it is 
called flax. Linſeed is of an emolli- 
ent nature, and abounds with a fine 
mucilage that blunts and ſheaths the 
acrimony of the juices, and has al- 
ways been found extremely ſervicea- 
ble in colds and coughs which affect 
the lungs, cholics, from acrid mat- 
ter in the ſtomach and inteſtines, diſ- 
orders of the kidneys, urinary paſſa- 

es, &c. There is an oil drawn 


trom the ſeeds by exprefion, which 
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is good for all the above mentioned 
diſordets, and 1s moreover ſervicea- 
ble in emollient poultices, &c. when 
applied externally. As the expreſſion 
of this oil is greatly facilitated by 
heat, it is uſual for thoſe who pre. 
why it for mechanical purpoſes, to 

eat the plates of the preſs conſidera. 
bly ; but for medicinal purpoſes, this 
ſhould not be done, as the oil becomes 
leſs ſoft and palatable, and is much 
more ſubject to grow rancid. Nor 
ſnould it be kept in too warm a place 
after expreſſion; for when expoſed 
for only a few days to a heat no 
greater than that of the human body, 
it loſes the emollient quality which 
renders it ſo valuable, becomes ex- 
tremely rancid and acrimonious, and 
inſtead of ſoftening and relaxing, has 
a manifeſt tendency to irritate and in- 
flame. 


LIPPITU DE. A defluxion of a 
ſharp acrimonious humour from the 
eyes, attended with an itching, pain, 
and redneſs. The eyelids ſwell, ſo 
as to turn the inſide outwards, the 
ſight becomes very much impaired, 
and the eyes are frequently cloſed up 
with the ſwelling that attends. It uſu- 
ally attacks horſes that are under five 
or ſix years of age, and returns about 
once 1n three months, though ſome- 
times 1ts attacks are more frequent, 
The continuance of this diſeaſe 15 
from a week to a month at each time, 
and thus, if nothing is done to remove 
it, it will go on for a year and a half, 
or two years, when all the above- 
mentioned ſymptoms will vaniſh, but 
only to uſher in a cataract and total 
blindneſs. 

When the diſeaſe becomes bad, the 
above mentioned diſcharge runs down 
the cheek in conſiderable quantities, 
and of ſuch a hot corroſive quality, as 
to ſcald and deſtroy the hair where it 
reaches. 
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reaches. The veins in all the parts 
about the eyes become full and tur- 
gid, and the eyes ſometimes appear 
dull, at others cloudy, then clear 
again, but they rarely appear lively. 
Sometimes the diſcharge is ſo thick 
and viſcid, as to glue the eyelids to- 
gether for many days. 

The ſeat of this diſorder is the 
glands withinſide of the eyelids, If 
the eyes are of a good ſize, well ſhap- 
ed, and the ſight clear and tolerably 
good when the diſeaſe is abſent, or 
if the returns become leſs violent, and 
leſs frequent, there is room to hope 
that a cure may be effected; but if 
the eye ſhrinks, or grows leſs, a ca- 
taract and blindneſs will certainly 
enſue. 

If the eye is not in a periſhing ſtate, 
or the horſe very low in condition, 
bleeding will be the firſt ſtep that 
ought to be taken towards a cure, 
after which give him a cooling purge, 
and repeat it three or four times at 
the diſtance of five or ſix days. On 
the days that he is not purged, diu- 
retics, particularly nitre, may be 
freely given; and in order to ſtrength- 
en the relaxed glands and membranes 
of the eyelid, ſeveral ſlight punctures 
with a lancet ſhould be made on that 
part of che inſide which is turned out- 
wards, and the whole neighhourhood 
of the eye may be waſhed two or 
three times a day with the following 
lotion : 

Taxe of white vitriol two drams, 
camphor one dram, and rub 
them well together, after which 
add, by degrees, about a pint 
of roſe-water to them, and keep 
them in a bottle for uſe. 

When by theſe means the humour 
begins to decreaſe, both in quantity 
and malignity, give half an ounce of 
crave antimony, and two drams of 
gualacum every morning, for two or 
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three months together, then omit it 
for a little while; but if the diſorder 
is not entirely removed, you muſt in 
a ſhort time begin again, and go 
through another or two of the ſame 
courſes. 

If the eye, inſtead of appearing 
better, ſeems to ſhrink, waſh it two 
or three times a day with the follow-- 
ing collyrium : 

TaxE crude ſal ammoniac two 
drams, brandy four ounces, and 
lime-water a pint, which mix 
well together for uſe, and while 
he is trying this, let his diet be 
a little mended, and his labour 
abridged ; for good nouriſhment 
and eaſy. work may do a great 
deal towards giving a favourable 
turn to the complaint, but at 
all events, hard labour ſhould be 
omitted, as well in this as every 
other affection of the eyes. 

If all the above propoſed means 
ſhould fail, recourſe may be had to 
mild mercurial alteratives, among 
which ZEthiop's mineral is perhaps as 
ſafe and efficacious as any. It may 
be given to the amount of half an 
ouuce twice a day. 


LIPS OF A HORSE. If they 
are ſmall and thin, they contribute 
much to a good mouth; if large and 
thick the direct contrary. A horſe is 
ſaid to arm himſelf with the lips, 
when they are ſo thick as to cover the 


bars, and prevent the preſſure of the 
curb. | 


LIQUORICE. The root of a well 
known plant, which is to be met with 
in the ſhops, both 1n its natural ſtate 
and in powder ; but thoſe who wiſh 
to have the latter genuine, ſhould pul- 
verize it themſelves, as there is al- 
ways ſome cheaper ſubſtance, ſuch as 
wheat flour, &c. mixed wich that 

vrhich 
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which is ſold in the ſhops. It is uſe- 
ful in all diſorders of the cheſt, ari- 
ſing from colds, and therefore is al- 
moſt always an ingredient in balls for 
broken winded horſes, &c. 


LISTENING PACE. 
COUTE, - 


LITHARGE OF GOLD, is fo 
called from its reddiſh colour, but in 
reality it is nothing more than the 
droſs which ariſes in the purifying of 
filver. It diflolves in oil, and 
giving a body and conſiſtency there- 
to, becomes the baſis, and chief in- 
gredient in ſeveral kinds of plaiſters, 


See E- 


particularly that known by the name 
of diaehylon. It is likewiſe uſed in 


making Goulard's extract of lead, a 
topical application, which will be 
found frequently recommended in this 
work, as an excellent repellent, and 
ſingularly uſeful in ſtrains, bruiſes, 
tumours, inflamed eyes, and a varie- 


ty of other diſeaſes. 


LITTER. Straw, &c. to lay un- 
der horſes, 


LIVER. A glandular ſubſtance, 
and by far the largeſt that is to be 
met with in the animal body. It 1s 
of a duſky red colour, and has a good 
deal the appearance of congealed 
blood.—It is fituated on the 2 
ſide of the belly, immediately under 
the midriff, and in a horſe is divided 
into four lobes, by which means it is 

revented from being hurt by the vio- 
1. of any motion to which the ani- 
mal is expoſed. According to the 
ancients the liver was the viſcus in 
which the chyle was converted into 
blood, but ſince the diſcovery of the 
circulation of che blood, and the lac- 
teal veſſels, we have learned that the 
uſe of the liver is to ſecrete the bile 
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LIVERWORT. A ſpecies of 
thong or moſs, which grows plenti- 
fully in moiſt ſhady places. It is 
accounted deterſive or cleanſing, and 
is therefore recommended in all ob- 
ſtructions of the liver, and other vi. 
cera; but in my opinion, there is 
little dependence to be placed upon 
It. 


LIVER OF ANTIMONY, a 
PII of that mineral, which is 
made as follows: 

 TaxE of pure crude antimony and 
nitre equal parts, but reduce 
them to powder ſeparately, and 
then mix them together, and 
gradually throw the mixture in- 
to a heated crucible to melt, af- 
ter which the matter being pour- 
ed out, 1s to be ſeparated from 
its ſcoria, The crucible ſhould 
be heated toa white heat before 
the ingredients are thrown in, 
otherwiſe the mixture will not be 
properly melted, and the longer 
itis kept in a ſtate of fuſion the 
better, and the deeper its colour 
will be. 


It may be given to a horſe as an al- 
terative, once a day for a month or 
more, as occaſion may require, to 
the quantity of an ounce for a doſe, 
being firſt reduced to a fine powder, 
and then mixed up with ſcalded bran, 
or moiſtened oats. It reſtores a loſt 
appetite, kills worms, cures the 
mange and farcy, purifies the blood 
by removing obſtructions, and ſcour- 
ing the paſſages, helps horſes to feed, 
is g for coughs, ſhortneſs of 
breath, &c. and promotes inſenſible 
perſpiration. 


LOCKS are pieces of leather, 
about the breadth of two fingers, 


turned round, and ſtuffed withinſide 
to 


een, wh fat tw 
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to prevent their hurting the horſe's 


paſterns. 


LOGWOOD. The wood of a 
prickly, pod-bearing tree, which 
grows naturally in the Iſle of Cam- 
eachy, and ſome other parts of the 
Weſt Indies, from whence it 1s 
brought to Europe, in large compact 
logs of a reddiſh colour, A ſtrong 
decoction of the ehips ſheaths acri- 
mony in the ſtomach, ſtrengthens 
that organ and the bowels, and indeed 
the whole body. It is likewiſe an ex- 
cellent medicine in fluxes or laſks. 


LONG-JOINTED HORSE. 
One that has ſlender and pliant paſ- 
terns, —Such horſes are apt to have 
wind-galls, and other diſorders of the 
parts about the paſterns. 


LOW-WORM. A diſeaſe in 
horſes which is hardly to be diſtin- 
pee from St. Anthony's fire, or 
the ſhingles, the ſymptoms being 
nearly the ſame in every reſpect. It 
1s ſaid to be a worm that is bred in 
the back of a horſe, betwixt the ſkin 
and the fleſh. The ſymptoms are 
lickneſs, loſs of appetite, ſtrainin 
to ſtale, but without being able; ah, 
when the diſeaſe becomes bad, the 
horſe will ſometimes ſtretch out his 
feet at full length, bend his back, and 
gnaw the manger and rack ſtaves, as 
though he were mad. The cure is to 
be effected by giving him one of 
Bracken's cordial balls every morn- 
ing and evening, with a drench of 
warm ale after. This 1s recommend- 
ed by an author of ſome eminence 
among farriers, but though it may 
comfort and ſtrengthen the horſe, I 
am at a loſs to conceive how it can 
remove the cauſe of the complaint, 


f it is in reality what has been ſtated 
above, 
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LOYAL HORSE. One that bends 
or exerts all his ſtrength to obey and 
perform any exerciſe he is put to, and 
does not defend himſelf, or endeavour 
to refiſt when he is ill treated. A 


loyal mouth is of the ſame nature 


with thoſe which have a full reſt upon 
the hand, and is an excellent qualifi- 
cation in a horſe. 


LUNATIC. See Moon Exzs. 


LUNETTE, in the manage, a 
half horſe-ſhoe, or one that wants 
the ſpunge, as it is Called, or that 
part of the branch which runs towards 
the quarters of the foot. Lunette is 
likewife the name of two ſmall pieces 
of felt made round and hollow, to 
clap over the eyes of a vicious horſe, 
that is apt to bite or ftrike with his 
fore feet, or that will got ſuffer his 
rider to mount him. 


. LUNGS, or L1icnrs, as they are 
commonly called, are two ſpungy 
lobes that fill up the greateſt part of 
the cheſt. In ſome quadrupeds theſe 
lobes are divided into ſeveral ſmaller 
ones, but this 1s not ſo much the caſe 
with horſes. The whole maſs of the 
lungs conſiſts of air veſſels, blood vef- 
ſels, lymphatics, nerves, and cellu- 
lar membranes, and perhaps this or- 
gan is one of the principal of the body, 
if not the moſt indiſpenſably neceſlary 
of all. 

As to the uſe of the lungs, it is con- 
jectured (and with a great degree of 
probability) by ſeveral ingenious au- 
thors, that the good ſtate of them is 
abſolutely neceſſary to the making of 
good blood, and that whenever by 
any accident their action is weakened, 
the blood becomes thin in proportion. 
Many other conjectures equally inge- 
nious have been made by learned men 
on this ſubject, among which the moſt 

1mportant 
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important are, that from the air re- 
ceived into the lungs by inſpiration, 
a neceſſary principle is imbibed for 
the ſup t of if. and health; and 
that with the air carried out of them 
by reſpiration, a quantity of matter 
is ſeparated from the blood, which 
would prove extremely injurious, if 
ſuffered to remain mixed therewith. 


LUNAR CAUSTIC. A propa- 


ration of filver, which 1s ſometimes 


uſed by the farriersto touch thoſe parts 


of ulcers or wounds that rife up into 
fungous fleſh, or excreſcences. It is 
likewiſe uſed to open abſceſſes with, 
where it does not appear proper to 
open them with the knife. For this 
urpoſe the hair ſhould firſt be clean 
ved away, and then a piece of ſtick- 
ing plaiſter ſhould be laid over the 
tumour, with a hole. cut through it 
of nearly the ſize the opening is in- 
tended to be made, then in the hole 
of the plaiſter lay the cauſtic, which 
ſecure there by means of another 
pou of ſticking plaiſter, anda proper 
andage, as long as may be thought 
neceſſary to produce the defired ef- 
fect. When the eſchar is formed, it 
muſt be cut through, and the whole, 
or at leaſt the greateſt. part of it, re- 
moved with the knife. According to 
the intention for which a cauſtic is 
applied, it ſhould remain on a greater 
or leſſer time. To lay a bone bare, it 
may be ſuffered to lie on four or five 
hours; to deſtroy a large fungous ex- 
creſcence, fix hours will be required; 
and to open an abſceſs, more or. leſs, 
according to the thickneſs of the ſkin 
with which the part is covered. The 
iece of ſticking plaiſter with a hole 
in it, which is laid on the abſceſs, &c. 
before the application of the cauſtic, 
is intended to keep it from ſpreading 
farther than is neceſſary, which it 
would be ſure to do, were it not con- 


MAC 
fmed in that or ſome other ſimilay 


manner. - Uh 

To make this cauſtic, diſſolve pure 
ſilver by a ſand heat in about twice its 
weight of aqua-fortis, and afterward 


melt it in a crucible, that it may be 
poured into proper moulds, carefully 


avoiding too much heat, leſt the mat. 
ter ſhould. grow too thick for pouring, 
The crucible for this purpoſe ſh 


be large enough to hold five or fix. 


times the quantity of the dry matter, 
for it bubbles and ſwells greatly in the 
melting; and the operator ſhould 
guard as much as poſſible againſt the 
drops that will from time to time 
ſpirt up during the proceſs. The fire 
ſhould be kept moderate, till ſuch 
time as the ebullition 1s over, and 
then quickly increaſed till the matter 
is thin at the bottom, like oil, then 
pour it immediately into the mould, 


wbich ſhould be previouſly greaſed. 


When it is cold, let the moulds be 
broken, and the cauſtic taken out, 
every piece of which ſhould be im- 
mediately wrapped in paper, and ſe- 
cured from the air in a phial, other- 
wiſe it would liquify, and be loſt. 


M. 


ACE, the middle bark or co- 
vering of the nutmeg, When 

freſh, it-is of a lively red colour, but 
grows paler with long keeping. At- 
ter it is taken from off the nutmeg» 
it is dried in the ſun upon hurdles 
which are fixed over one another, and 
then it is ſprinkled with ſea water, to 
prevent it from crumbling in the 
carriage. It has a pleaſant aromatic 
ſmell, and a warm bitteriſh, pungent 


taſte. It poſſeſſes no peculiar virtues 
to 


Fr 
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to recommend it before ſeveral other 


things of the ſame nature, and is too 


dear to come into common uſe among 
farriers if it did. What is common- 
ly ſold in the ſhops for oil of mace, 
is preſſed from nutmegs. 


MADDER. A rough trailing 
lant, with ſquare jointed ſtems, hav- 
ing five or fix oblong pointed leaves, 
ſurrounding each joint in form of a 
ſtar. The flowers grow at the - 
of the ſtems, are of a greeniſh yel- 
low colour, and ſucceeded by two 
black berries. The roots are long, 
ſlender, juicy, of a reddiſh colour 
through the whole of their ſubſtance, 
except that there is a white woody 
pith contained in the middle. They 
are of a bitteriſh auſtere taſte, but 
have very little, if any, ſmell. 

Taken internally, the roots of 
madder tinge the urine of a red co- 
lour ; and if fowls have it mixed with 
their meat, it both dyes their bones 
red, and makes them very brittle. 
The ſubtle parts of which theſe roots 
are ———_ make them very ſer- 
viceable as reſolvents and aperients, 
particularly in obſtructions of the 
urinary paſſages, in coagulations of 
the blood from blows, &c. in the 
Jaundice, and in dropſical com- 
plaints. It may be given in pow- 
der, or a ſtrong decoction may be 
made of the roots in new ale or wort, 
ny of the above-mentioned pur- 
poſes, 


MADNESS, or F RNZ, in horſes 
may be occaſioned ſeveral ways; as 
erlt, by a ſimple fever, which may 

ring on a delirium, as in the human 
ſpecies, but that ſymptom will ceaſe, 
a5 the fever abates. Secondly, wounds 
or bruiſes on the head, attended with 


a fracture of the ſkull, or a violent 


concuſſion of the brain, may bring on 
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ſome ſymptoms which border upon 
frenzy or madneſs ; but as the cauſe 
of this is frequently not to be re- 
moved, the moſt fatal conſequences 
are to be expected. Thirdly, a tem- 

rary frenzy ſometimes happens to 

th horſes and mares, from exceſſive 
luſt, and being reſtrained from copu- 
lation; but this may be cured by 
bleeding, purging, &c. with the aſ- 
fiſtance of a low diet. 

The laſt ſort of madneſs, or frenzy, 
which we ſhall notice in this place, 1s 
that which is occaſioned by the bite 
of venomous or mad animals. In caſe 
a horſe ſhould be bitten by an adder, - 
&c. the firſt thing to be done, if a 
timely diſcovery happens to be made, 
is to prevent the poiſon from mixin 
with the blood, which cannot be ef- 
feRed in a more certain way than cut- 
ting the piece immediately out, if the 
part will admit, and applying cup- 
ping glaſſes to the wound to empty 


the veſſels, and bring back the ve- 


nom; after which it may be cauteriz- 
ed with a hot iron, and dreſſed twice 
a day with Egyptiacum, the ſurround- 
ing parts ſhould. likewiſe be well 


| bathed with warm olive dil; cordial 


medicines may at the ſame time be 
given internally, ſuch as Venice trea- 
cle, mithridate, ſalt of hartſhorn, 
&c, till the danger is judged to be 
over. 

If a horſe is bit by a mad dog, the 
medicine recommended by the cele- 


brated Dr. Mead may be tried, either 
alone, or in concert with the above- 


mentioned cordials. The doſe con- 


' fiſts of half an ounce of aſh-coloured 
ground liverwort, and a quarter of an 


ounce of black pepper, which is to be 
givennightand morning, forthe ſpace 
of a week or more, after which the 
horſe ſhould be plunged into a river 
or pond every morning for a month 
or fix weeks longer. It would not, 
FT: P however, 
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however, be amiſs if a moderate quan- 
tity of blood was taken away before 
the medicines were given, and if any 
bad ſymptoms ſhould ariſe notwith- 
ſtanding theſe precautions, the beſt, 
and indeed only thing that remains 
to be done, is the giving of mercu- 
rials, ſo as to bring on the appear- 
ance of a quick-raifed falivation. 


MAIDENHAIR. A ſmall plant 
of the fern tribe. It has no ſtems be- 
fides thoſe which ſupport the leaves. 
Theſe are long, narrow, and compol- 
ed of ſmall, roundiſn, dark green feg- 
ments, or pinnæ, ſet in pairs along a 
fhining black rib. The ſeeds are a 
fine duff which lies on the backs of 
the leaves. The whole plant has a 
mucilaginous and roughiſh taſte, but 
little or no flavour, and, in my opi- 
nion, as ſmall a ſhare of virtues. If 
it is uſeful at all, it is in diſorders of 
the lungs, and the beſt way of giving 

it is in form of a ſtrong infuſion, or 
decoction with barley, liquorice, and 
other pectorals of a like nature. 


MALLENDERS. A very trou- 

| bleſome and painful external diſor- 
der, to which horſes are ſubject, and 
one that is not very eaſily cured. In- 


deed, ſome farriers will tell you, that 


nothing more ſhould be attempted 


than to alleviate the pain, and that 
it is dangerous to ſtop the diſtemper ; 


dut this is a very fooliſh idea, as there 


is no degree, or ſtage of the mallen- 
ders, however inveterate, but may 
be cured, by, proper management, 
with the greateſt ſafety. 
I dis diſorder is ſeated on the fore 
legs, upon the inner part, oppoſite 
to the bend of the knee, and appears 
like a hard, dry, flat ſcab, of which 
ſometimes there is but one, but more 
frequently there are a great number 
united together, or in ether words, 


till he has been well warmed by ex. 
erciſe. 


ed after, are ſeldom troubled with, 
Such horſes as have a great deal df 
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the ſcab is cracked, and choppetl ye. 
ry much upon the ſurface, and hy 
ſtiff hairs, reſembling briſtles, grow 
ing thereon. This is the whole of 
the diſorder, and when it 1s flight, 
the horſe is but little — by 
it, but when it is very bad, it occ- 
ſions him to go very lame and ſtif, 


The moft common cauſe of the 
mallenders is bad tr:atment, or ma- 
nagement, for among horſes that are 
kept in a ſlovenly manner, it is al. 
moſt ſure to be found; While thok 
that are properly managed and look. 


A of. > a ood: nic af a. 


hair on their legs, are more Hable u 
contract this malady, than ſuch u 
have but little, and they are likewiſe 
more difficult to cure. 

In attempting the cure of this di. 
order, there ſhould be a very gret 
difference made betwixt a horſe thi 
has contracted it through careleſ. 
neſs, and is otherwiſe in perſet 
health ; and one whoſe blood is cot 
rupt and vitiated. | 

In the former caſe, he may been- 
ployed at his daily labour. as uſu, 
and let the following fomentation he 
made for the part affected 3 

To three quarts of water, put ul 

a pound of bruiſed fenugrett 
feeds, and a pound of f 
marſh-mallow roots cut 1 
thin ſlices, and boil them to3 mo 
ther till the whole appears l  b 
a jelly; then ftrain off the l ren; 
quor while hot, and add there" ner, 
half a pound of opodeldoc cin paila 
ment. | 15 Car 

Some of this is to be made du deen 


night and morning, and flannels dp: ple, : 


ped therein are to be applied 70 
the horſe's legs, while it contin 


as warm as the hand can bear 0 
tout 
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touch it, far ſeveral days together; 
and at laſt make ſome of the ingre- 
dients from which the liquor was. 


prefſed quite hot, and put them in- 
to fannel bags made for the purpoſe, 
one of which apply to each of the 
diſeaſed legs, and bind them on, but 
not too tightly. Let this, like the 
former application, be repeated twice 
a day, till the hard —_— ſubſtances 

in to grow ſoft, which being ef- 
„one application in twenty - 
four hours will be ſufficient, and a 
rfect cure will ſoon be made. 
before the fomentation 1s firſt 

lied, let the hair be ch ped off 
cloſe about the parts and the 
whole of the ſcab waſhed clean with 
ſoft ſoap and warm water, which 
operation ſhould likewiſe be now and 
then repeated during the whole of 
the cure, as it will greatly facilitate 
it; and after it is compleated, the 
legs ſhould be frequently waſhed very 
clean, for fear of the complaint re- 
turning. 

But if theſe outward applications, 
after being uſed a proper length of 
time, do not produce the deſired ef- 
fe&, there will be reaſon to con- 
clude, that there is ſome taint in the 
blood and juices, that muſt be cor- 
rected by internal medicines. 

For this purpoſe mix one yoo of 
erude antimony, in fine powder, with 
tour pounds of flour of brimſtone, 
and let about two ounces be given 
among his corn once a day, which 


in better than giving it in balls or 
e E Trenches, for when given in this man- 
eto ver, it accompanies the food in its 
din Pailage through the inteſtines, and 


carried into the blood along with 
de nutritive part of it. Many peo- 
ple, as even hinted before, have a 
notion, that it is better not to at- 
tempt a cure in this complaint; but 


it muſt appear from the diſtinction 
that has made above, that one 
kind may be eafily cured by the ap- 
plication of topical remedies only; 
and there can be no danger in at- 
tempting to cure the other, when a 
change is at the ſame time effected 
in the conſtitution, by the internal 
uſe of proper alteratives. Andeven 


in the worſt of caſes, there can be no 


great danger, though there ſhould be 
a miſtake committed in ref ta 
the original cauſe of the diſeaſe. For 
when the blood and juices are in 
fault, and no care has been taken to 
correct them, there is little more to 
be apprehended, than that the diſeaſe 
will break out again after being ap- 
parently cured. 


MALLOW (Common). A plant 
too well known to require any par- 
ticular deſcription in this work. It 
is found in great plenty by the ſides 
of roads, and among rubbiſh in moſt 
places, and is rendered ſufficiently 
conſpicuous by its beautiful large 
purple flowers. A decoction of 
whole plant is of confiderable ſervice 
for obtunding or ſheathing ſhar 
iy — in the intef- 
tines, kidneys, and urinary paſſages. 
It is likewiſe uſeful in glyſters, and 
fomentations. 


MALLOW (Maxsn). A foft 
hoary plant, with oblong undivided 
leaves, and pale fleſh coloured flow- 
ers. The roots are long and ſlender, 
with numerous fibres, of a 2 yel- 
lowiſh colour on the outfide, but 
white within. It grows wild in 
marſhes, and other moiſt places, in 
ſeveral parts of Eagiand, t is fre- 
quently kept in ga . 

All the parts of this plant abound 
with a mucilaginous matter, on 
O 2 which 
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which the whole of its virtues depend. 
Like the former, it is employed in 


cholics, ſharp purgings, diſorders 
of the uri ſſages, &c. for all 


of which it is ſuppoſed more effec- 
tual than the common mallow. It 
is alſo uſed in diſorders of the cheſt, 
arifing from ſharp defluxions on the 
parts contained therein. 


* a 
MALT-WORM. A cankery fore 
in the hoof of a horſe, which may be 
eaſily cured, by kzeping it clean, and 
dreſſing it with ſome ſharp balſamic 
application. | 


MANAGE, A word made uſe 
of to ſignify not only the ground 
that is ſet apart for the exerciſe of 
riding the great horſe, but alſo the 
exerciſe itſelf. | 

In great academies, the manage, 
or ground for exerciſing the art of 
horſemanſhip in, is covered over like 


a riding houſe, for the purpoſe of 


continuing the exerciſe at all times, 
and in all ſeaſons, and ſometimes it is 
left quite open, in order to afford 
; * and pleaſure, to both the 
horſe and his rider. In every manage 
there is a center, or place ſet apart 
for regulating the round or volts, and 
moſt commonly this center is diſtin- 
guiſhed by having a pillar fixed in it, 
20 which horſes, when they begin to 
earn, are tied; and other pillars are 
placed in pairs at the fides of the 
manage, in order to teach horſes the 
fore quarters, by tying them with 
ropes. A horſe is ſaid to manage, 
when he works upon volts, and airs, 
which prove him to have been broke 
and bred ; and when he is well broke, 
and confirmed in any particular air 
or manage, he is ſaid to be well ma- 
naged. High manage conſiſts. of 
thoſe high or lofty. airs which are 


work before he 1s four or five year 


bis back, or otherwiſe injuring hin 


MAN 


proper for leaping horſes, In miky 
ing choice of a horſe for the manaye, 
ſix on one of a middle ſize, that ij 
lively, active, full of ſpirit, ſhort 
truſſed, well coupled, furniſhed wit 
good legs and feet, and ſupple ſhoul. 

ers. For fuch horſes as have ſhort, 
thick, iff joints, are not fit for this 
purpoſe. A horſe that is deſigned 
for the manage, ſhould not be put to 


of age, not only becauſe he will nu 
ſo readily underſtand his leſſons when 
younger, but becauſe his weakne\ 
will not permit him to ſtop and g; 
back repeatedly, without ſtrainig 


| MANE. The hair that hang 
down on a horſe's neck. It ſhoull 
be long, thin, and fine, and if ity 
curled or frizzled, it is eſteemed ſ 
much the more beautiful. 


MANE SHEET; in the manage, 
a ſort of covering for the upfe 
art of a horſe's head and neck. | 
as two holes for the ears to pa 
through, and joins to the halter up 
the fore part of the head, and like 
wiſe to the ſurcingle on the back 
which is put round the horſe's boi 
to keep his cloathing on. 


 MANGE. A well known, bi 
diſagreeable difeaſe to which horſe 
are ſubject, and which occaſion 
them to rub againſt every thing tht) 
come near. It 13 contagious, 

will ſoon be communicated to otbe 
horſes that are in company with ol 
that is infected. The ſymptoms itt 


the coat ſtares, and falls off, and? V 
kind of ſcurf ariſes on the ſkin wh" tree 
the hair is peeled away. nity 
This diſorder may be produced natu 
ſeveral different cauſes, ſuch as H exſie 


hort 
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horſe being over heated, and then 
let cool too ſuddenly, feeding upon 
unwholeſome food, &c, and may be 
cured by the following method: 
TaKksE tobacco ſtalks and tobacco 
_ duſt, of each a pound, black 
ſoap three quarters of a pound, 
alum and bay ſalt of each a 
quarter of a pound, green broom 
a large handful or two, and 
ſtone lime about the ſize of 
a gooſe's egg: boil all theſe 
* together in three 
gallons of urine, till one half 
is evaporated, then take it off the 
fire, and when it is nearly celd, 
ſtir in about an ounce of flowers 
of brimſtone, or powder of ſtone 
brimſtone. This being ready, 
cut the hair off the diſeaſed 
horſe's mane and tail, and then 
curry him well all over the af- 
fected parts, till the blood ap- 
pears ready to ſtart through * 
ſkin, then take a piece of flannel 
or woollen cloth, and having 
wet it with the liquor, dab the 
horſe all over therewith, This 
quantity will dreſs the horſe 
well twice ; the ſecond applica- 
tion may be made a day or two 
after the firſt, and will ſeldom 
fail of making a cure; after 
which it will be proper to give 
the horſe a little of the compo- 
fition preſcribed for the cure 
of the inyeterate mallenders 
among his corn. 


| MANGER, A wooden trough, 
in which the horſe's corn is put. 


MANNA, The juice of certain 
trees of the aſh kind, which grow 
niturally in Italy and Sicily, either 
naturally concreted on the plants, or 
exliccated and dried by art. There 
are ſeveral kinds of this drug kept in 
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the ſhops, but the larger pieces, cal- 
led flake manna, are uſually prefer- 
red, though the ſmaller grains are 


quite as good, providing they are of 


a white or pale yellow colour, very 
light, ſweet, pleaſant to the taſte, 


and free from viſible impurities. 


Some people prefer the fat honey-like 
manna, but their choice is very injudi- 
cious, as ſuch has certainly been either 


expoſed for a long time to a damp air. 
or damaged by ſea water, &c. 


It is a mild and gentle purgative, 


butis ſeldom, if ever, given to horſes, 


the quantity which it would take to 


| 2 any ſenſible effect being ſo 


arge, as to render it too expenſive a 
medicine, | 


MARE, the female of the horſe 
kind, In ſpeaking of mares, we ſhall 
only conſider them as kept for breed- 
ing; for which purpoſe they ſhould 
be choſen as free from defects as poſ- 
ſible, and ſhould (no more than ſtal- 


lions) have either moon, watery, or 
blood- ſnotten eyes, nor any ſplent, 


ſpavin, curb, or other natural im- 
perfection, as the colts would be apt 
to have the ſame. But choice ſhould 
be made of the beſt and ableſt, the 
higheſt ſpirited, and fineft ſhapes that 
can be, bh ſuch only can be expect- 
ed to breed valuable colts. No 


mares are better than the Engliſh 


ones for breeding from, provided 
they are properly choſen for the dif- 
ferent purpoſes you wiſh their colts 
ſhould be trained to: As for exam- 
ple, if you would breed for the ma- 
nage or. pad, let your mares have 
fine forehands, their heads well ſet 
on, large ſparkling eyes, broad 


roomy breaſts, and legs not too long. 


They ſhould be of a gentle diſpoſiti- 
on, and all their motions both nim- 
ble and graceful. But if you would 
breed for hunting or racing, the 

| | mares 
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mares muſt be lighter, with ſhort 
backs, and long ſides; their legs muſt 
likewiſe be longer, and their breaſts 
not ſo broad; but above all things, 
be ſure to make choice of ſuch mares 
for this purpoſe, as have got good 


blood in their veins. If you have 


tried the ſpeed and wind of any mare 
that you wiſh to breed from, and find 


her ws your mind, you need not fear 
.. of ha 1 


a good colt, providing 
ſhe is in health and vigour, and you 
put her to a good horſe. 

A mare may be put to the horſe 
when ſhe is paſt two years old, but 
the beſt age for a breeding mare is 
from four to ſeven, for although ſhe 
may breed to fourteen or fifteen, ſhe 
cannot nouriſh the colt ſo well, and 
befides it has long been remarked, 
that an old mare's colt is more dull 
and heavy at labour, than that of a 
young one. Some 2 will tell 

, that the beſt time for a mare to 
covered, is from the end of the 
firſt quarter to the full of the moon, 
and that colts got at that time will 


be much ſtronger and hardier, than 


ſach as are got during the other pe- 


riods of the moon's age; this, how- 


ever, 1s but little regarded amon 

breeders, nor do I believe that thoſe 
who are the greateſt advocates for 
ſuch a notion, can advanee one ſound 
argument in ſupport of it. It will 
not, however, be amiſs to take the 
mare into the houſe, and have her 
well fed with good hay and oats for 
a few weeks before ſhe 1s covered, 
that ſhe may have ſtrength and vi- 
gour to perform the office of genera- 
tion. It is not uncommon to take 
about a quart of blood from each 
ſide of the mare's neck a few days 
before ſhe is put to the horſe, in or- 
der that ſhe may the more certainly 
conceive, or ftand to him. As for 
the manner of covering it is pretty 


well known that the mare ſhould be 
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braught out into ſome roomy plaet, 
and be either tied to a poſt, or hell 
in the hand, while ſome ſtone hork 
of little value is brought out to try 
her, and provoke her luſtful appe- 
tite ;\ after which the ſtallion ſhould 
be led to her, and ſuffered to le 
her, and when he is diſmounted, let! 
il of cold water be thrown over 
er hinder parts, which will make 
her ſhrink and truſs up her body, and 
conſequently muſt occaſion her t 
retain the ſeed more certainly tha 
otherwiſe ſhe might do. Let her tha 
be taken away out of the hearing d 
the horſe, and let her neither eat 10 
drink for four or five hours; but at 
the end of that time, give her a maſh, 
and afterwards feed her as uſual, 
You will ſoon be able to tell whe- 


ther ſhe ſtands to her covering, by 


her keeping a good appetite, and nd 
n : hy ighe! of a hork, 
While, on the contrary, you ma 
conclude, that ſhe does not ſtand, i! 
ſhe neighs at every horſe that come 
in her fight, or ſtales often, and fte 
quently opens and ſhuts her ſhape. 
The ſame method of feeding the 
mare with good hay and oats ſhoull 
be followed for a few weeks after co. 
vering, during which time ſhe ſhoull 
be kept in the ſtable, with little or 
no exerciſe, and be well cleaned; at 
ter which ſhe may be turned out for 
the ſummer, and taken up again to- 
wards the latter end of Septembet, 
after which ſhe ſhould continue tot 
houſed till after the has foaled-. 
If there ſhould happen any diff 
culty in foaling, authors recomme 
holding the noſtrils ſo cloſe, that tbe 
mare cannot take wind; and if thi 
has not the wiſhed for effect, the) 
recommend a decoction of maddet 
roots or fennel in water, with ! 
addition of a little wine or ale, '! 
be given luke-warm. Some mares ate 


apt to eat the ſecondines after — 
= Ts ; | 6 Ing; 
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| ing, but they ſhould be prevented, if 


poſſible, as It is unnatural food, and 
will injure their health, When the 
foal has been licked, and before 
be is permitted to ſuck, let ſome one 
milk the mare, which will both cauſe 
her milk to come down more eaſily, 
and in greater abundance, and hke- 
wiſe prevent her udder from becom- 
ing wedged, which often occaſions 
them to go dry, or at leaſt to appear 
ſo; though while this is a recent 
thing, the cure is frequently very 
eaſily effected by the following ſimple 
application, - 
LET. as much milk as can be ob- 
"tained from her, be boiled with 
ſome lavender flowers in it, and 
the udder thoroughly bathed 
with the warm decoction three 
or four times a day. But if no 
milk can be obtained, cow's 
milk, or even water, may be 
ſubſtituted in its ſtead, as the 
effect is produced entirely by 
the heat of the liquor, and the 
penetrating qualities of the la- 
vender flowers, which together 
mollify and ſoften the tumour ; 
and then the colt, by ſucking 
more and more as it gets 
ſtrength, will prevent any acci- 
dent of that kind from happen- 

ing in future. | 
The water that is given to mares 
for the firſt month, or thereabouts, 
after foaling, ſhould have ſome bran 
put into it, and be ſtirred together 
till the mixture becomes white, This 


is What horſe-dealers call the white 


maſh, At the end of the month ſhe 
may have a little brimſtone and ſavin 


given her in a moderate ſtrong de- 


coction. And after that, ſhe may 
be put occaſionally to any moderate 
exerciſe, which will be of ſervige to 
both her and the colt; only care 


ſhould be taken not to let the latter 


MAR 


ſuck while the mare is hot, as he might 
be furfeited thereby, and his growth 
greatly hindered, 

A great many receipts are given 
by different authors for preventing 
mares from going barren, ſlipping 
their foals, &c. but they appear too 
trifling and inſigniſicant to be intro» 
duced in the preſent work. 

Mares are ſaid to go eleven months, 
and as many days with foal, as they 
are years old, but I imagine that they 
are no more exact in bringing forth 


their young to a few days, than other 


animals. 


MARK, by which a horſe's age is 
known, is a black ſpot commonly 
called the Bud, or eye of a bean, 
that appears about the age of five 
years, in the cavity of the corner 
teeth, and is gone by the time the 
horſe arrives at the age of eight 
years, after which he A to mark, 
and we ſay that he has raſed. 

With regard to the marks of horſes 
that ariſe from a difference of colour, 
&c. much has been ſaid by different 
authors, ſome of which they have ſu- 
perſtitiouſly ſuppoſed to be lucky, or 
unlucky, and there are not wanting 
among them ſome who have roundly 
aſſerted, that the good or ill qualities 
of a horſe may all be known by pay- 
ing a little attention to the manner in 
which he is marked. But however 
that may be, marks, when they hap- 
pen to be placed in certain poſitions, 
add greatly to the beauty and value 
of * 1 and a horſe that is with- 
out ſomething of this kind, always 
appears with a dead unmeaning aſ- 


No mark is more frequent than 
what is called a ſtar, and ſo deſirable 
is this thought by many, that they 
have contrived to make artificial ones 


- where natural are wanting, If the 
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white part of a horſe's face deſcends 
pretty broad towards the noſe, it is 
denominated a blaze, but it is called 
a ſnip, when it deſcends into a ſmal- 
ler line, and when the whole face 1s 
white, the horſe is ſaid to be bald- 
faced. None of theſe marks, to be 
beautiful, ſhould run into any ex- 
tremes, for a very large ſtar is not rec- 
koned near ſo beautiful as one that is 
of a middling fize ; nor is that baldneſs 
which ſpreads entirely over the face 
of a horſe in any degree beautiful, 
as it gives him the appearance of an 
ox; and when the white mark in a 
horſe's face happens to be divided, 
either in the middle or any other 
part, or when a blaze, or ſnip, runs 
in an oblique direction acroſs the 
face, it greatly diminiſhes their 
beauty, though it can by no means 
take away from their goodneſs or 
utility. Black horſes have ſometimes 
their ſtars or blazes fringed round 
with a mixture of black hairs, which 
looks well for a while, but ſuch 
horſes are apt to grow grey-faced, 
and appear prematurely aged; and 
the ſame thing happens to the brown 
ones that are marked in a ſimilar man- 
ner; but when bay or ſorrel horſes 


happen to have their ſtars or blazes 


fringed, it 1s moſt commonly with 


their own colour, or a lighter, and 


ſeldom has that effect. As to 
white marks on the feet and legs, 
they uſually correſpond in ſome de- 
gree with thoſe on the face; for in- 
ſtance, bald horſes have commonly a 
good deal of white on their legs, and 
when they happen to be all four 
white, they look very well. Horſes 
that are marked with large blazes, 
have ſometimes four white feet, 


which is likewiſe far from being un- 


becoming; but a horſe that has no 
mark at all in his face, or only a 


very ſmall one, never looks well 


MAR 


with white legs, particularly when 


the colour riſes above the fet- 
locks. On the other hand, a horſe 
with a bald face, or a large blaze, iz 
but ill marked, unleſs ſome or all of 
his feet are white; as is likewiſe one 
that has both his feet on one fide 
white, and both on the other fide of 
the fame colour with the reſt of hi 
body. | | 

Some expreſs a diſlike of horſes that 
are tranſverſely or croſs-marked, or 
when the near foot before, and the of 
foot behind, are white, and the con- 
trary, and judge thoſe to be the beſt 
marked of all others, that have only 
the near foot behind white, or the 
near foot before, and both the hind 
feet white, eſpecially if there is at the 
ſame time a large radiated ſtar or 
blaze in the face. When the white 
about the feet is indented with black, 
or any other colour, towards the co- 
ronet, the feet are thought to be 
good, and if the coronet is ſpotte( 
like ermine, the mark is ſo much 
the better, But where all the fout 
legs are white, and that even above 
the knees and hocks, the appearance 


is aukward, and by no means pleal- 


ing. The feather is another mark, 
which is often met with on horſes, 
particularly ſtone ones, and ſuch 
geldings as have fine and very ſhot 
coats. Some feathers are of a 
roundiſh figure, others long, narrow, 
and like an ear of barley. The round 
ones are frequent on the forehead, 
and ſometimes they are met with on 
the neck and ſhoulders. Sometimes 
feathers run down the fore arms, 
and ſometimes they are found on 
the thighs running towards the 
dock; but wherever they happen to 
be, they generally add to the 
beauty of the animal, and many 
people imagine that they are marks 


of goodneſs, 
MART INGALE. 
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MARTINGALE. A thong of 
leather faſtened to one of the girths 
under the belly of a horſe, and at the 
other end to the bridle, to keep the 
head in a proper poſition, and pre- 
vent him hoe rearing. 


MASH. A kind of drink for a 
horſe, which is made by pouring as 
much boiling water on about half a 

ck of ground malt, as will wet it 
well, after which it is to be well ſtirr- 
ed together with a ſtick, and ſet by 
till it is cool enough to drink. 
Maſhes are ſeldom given, except af- 
ter a purging, or after hard labour, 
er when a horſe is not well, &c. 


MASTIGADOUR, or STAR. 
BERING BIT r, is a ſmooth ſnaffle 
made of iron, and all in a piece. It 
is guarded with pater-noſters, and 
compoſed of three halves of great 
rings, made into demiovals of une- 
qual bigneſs, the leaſt of which are 
incloſed within the greateſt, which 
latter ſhould be about half a foot 
high. A maſtigadour is mounted 
with a headſtall and two reins, in 
the ſame manner as a common ſnaffle, 
and when the horſe has it in his 
mouth, he is ſure to keep his mouth, 
freſh, moiſt, and full of foam, by 
continually champing upon it. Horſes 
that are aptto hang out their tongues, 
cannot do it when the maſtigadour is 
on, as it is confined too much there- 


by, to admit of being put out of the 
mouth, 


MATCH. A bargain for two or 
more horſes to run a certain diſtance 
for a wager, or ſum of money. 

When a gentleman has matched his 
horſe to run, the firſt thing requiſite 
13 to make choice of a good rider, 
and one that may be depended on for 


MAT 


fidelity. A rider ſhould have a firm 
cloſe ſeat, his knees being held cloſe 
to his ſaddle, his toes turned inwards, 
and his. ſpurs outwards from the 
horſe's ſides; with his left hand he 
ſhould govern the horſe's mouth, and 
hold his whip in the right, always 
taking care during the whole race to 
fit firm and ſteady in the ſaddle, wich- 
out waving from fide to fide, or ſtand- 
ing upright in the ſtirrups, actions 
which greatly incommode a horſe, 
and impede him in his ſpeed, notwith- 
ſtanding ſome conceited riders enter- 
tain an opinion that it is * and 
becoming to do ſo. If the horſe re- 
uires the ſpur, the rider ſhould not 
ike him hard with the calves of his 
legs, as though he would beat the 
breath out of his body, but 70 turn 
his toes outwards, and bring his ſpurs 
quick to the horſe's ſides, ſo as to give 
him a ſharp ſtroke, which will make 
him quicken his pace much ſooner 
than the other method of ſpurring 
him. But the ſpur ſhould never be 
ſuffered to touch him, unleſs there be 
an abſolute neceſſity for ſo doing; and 
he ſhould not be ſpurred under the 
fore bowels, betwixtthe ſhoulders and 
the girths, till the laſt extremity.— 
When he whips the horſe, the ſtrokes 
ſhould be given over the near ſhoul- 
der, except, in very hard running, 
when all is at ſtake; in chat caſe he 
ſhould ſtrike the horſe in the flank 
with a ſtrong jerk, that being the ten- 
dereſt and moſt ſenfible place. When 
he whips and ſpurs his horſe, and is 
certain that he is at the height of his 
ſpeed, he ſhould obſerve whether he 
lays his ears on his pole, or whiſks his 
tail, for if he does, he may be certain 
that he bears him hard, and then he 
ſhould relieve him as much as he can, 
by ſawing the ſnaffle backwards and 
forwards in his mouth, which will 
force 
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force him to open it, and greatly com- 
fort him by giving him wind. If the 
wind happens to be high at the time 
of running, and the horſes are obliged 
to run part, or all the way againſt it, 
your rider ſhould let his adverſary 
lead, keeping cloſe behind him, till 
an opportunity offers of giving a 
looſe ; but he muſt take care to keep 
fo cloſe to him, that the leading horſe 
may break the wind off his, and that 
he himſelf, by ſtooping low in his 
feat, may ſhelter himſelf under him, 
which will greatly eaſe his own horſe. 
But on the contrary, if the wind blows 
on their backs, he ſhould keep direQ- 
ly behind him, that his own horſe on- 
ly may enjoy the benefit of it, by be- 
ing blown forward, as it were, and at 
the ſame time preventing it from hav- 
ing the ſame effect upon his adverſa- 
ry's. He ſhould alſo obſerve what 


ground his horſe runs the beſt upon, 


and ftrive to keep him as much as 
fible on ſmooth greenſward, where 
e will naturally run freely, but re- 


quires a little holding in; but if there 


happens to be any heavy ground to 
run over, he muſt let him have more 
liberty, as he will be ſure to favour 
himſelf in ſuch fituations as much as 
he can. If the courſe lies over a 
hill, the rider ſhould by all means 
fayour his horſe in mounting it, leſt 
he ſhoula be run out of wind; but 
when he comes to deſcend, he ſhould 
not fail to give him a looſe, if the 
horſe's feet and ſhoulders will bear 
it, and he is not afraid of breaking 
his own neck. One general rule ſhould 
always be obſerved, whether in a 
hunting or running match, to pre- 
ſerve his ſpeed to the end of the courſe, 
and ſo order it, that the horſe may 
be able to make a puſh for it at laſt, 
if there ſhould be occaſion. In the 
next place, your rider ſhould, if poſ- 
fible, make himfelf acquainted with 
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the temper and diſpoſition of his ad- 
verſary's horſe, r if he be fiery, or 
ungovernable, he ſhould run juſt be. 
hind him, or cheek-by-jole, and make 
as great a noiſe with his whip as poſ- 
ſible, that he may force him to go 
faſter than his rider wiſhes, and by 
that means ſoon tire; or inſtead there. 
of keep juſt before him, on a gentle 
allop, that he may either over-reach 
imſelf, or by treading on the heels 
of your horſe, ſtand a chance of com- 
ing down, He ſhould likewiſe take 
notice on what kind of ground his 
re horſe runs the worſt, and 
if he can with propriety give a looſe 
there, that he being obliged to keep 
pace with him, may be in danger of 
ſtumbling, or clapping his back ſi- 
news. In a ſimilar manner, your ri- 
der ſhould avail himſelf of the ſeve- 
ral aids and correctiens of the hand 
and heel, and make uſe of them in 
a proper manner. And when he 
3 that his adverſary's horſe 
ins to be blown, which he may 

ily do by his clapping down his 
ears, whiſking his tail, holding out 
his head like a pig, &c. he may be 
aſſured, that he is at the utmoſt 
which he can do. Now if his own 
runs at an equal rate chearfully and 
ſtrongly, and without whipping or 
ſpurring, he ſhould keep him up to 
it, without giving his adverſary eaſe, 
and by ſo doing he will either oblige 
him to give out in a ſhort time, 0! 
diſtance him, either of which will win 
the wager. If it is a hunting match, 
he ſhould obſerve at the concluſion of 
every train- ſcent, what the condition 
of the other horſe is, and how he 
holds out in his labour, which may 
eaſily be known by his looks, the 
working of his flanks, and the flack- 
neſs of his girths. For if he looks 
dull and heavy, you may conclude 
that his ſpirics begin to fail him, ＋ 
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if his flanks work much, it is a ſure 
ſign that his wind is failing, and con- 
ſequently his ftrength is nearly ex- 
hauſted. His body will likewife grow 
thin, and ap tucked up when 
this is the caſe, and his girths will 
want tightenin 8 often, and therefore 
you may take it for granted, that if 
your adverſary's horſe wants his 
girths tightened after the firſt ſcent, 
_ provided he were well girt at ſtart- 

ing, that it is for you a good ſign, 
and there is nothing to fear. 

At the conclufion of every train- 
ſcent, and at the end of every courſe 
or heat for a — there ſhould be 
plenty of dry ſtraw to rub the horſe 
with, as likewiſe dry cloths, both lin- 
en and woollen, which have been 
previouſly ſoaked in urine and ſalt- 
petre for a day or two, and then dri- 
ed in the ſun; and it will not be amiſs 
to bring two or three wet ones along 
with the other articles that will be 
wanted, Now, as ſoon as the heat or 
train is ended, the rider, with ſome 
aſſiſtant, ſhould in the firſt place, 
with a proper knife, or ſome ſuch in- 
ſtrument, ſcrape off all the ſweat from 
the horſe's body, &c. and then rub 
him very dry all over, firſt with ſtraw, 
and then with dried cloths ; then they 
ſhould begin to chafe him with the 
wet cloths before-mentioned, and 
continue to do ſo till the horſe is call- 
ed for by the judges to ſtart again. 
This method of proceeding will ren- 
der his joints pliable and nimble, and 
prevent the effects of any old hurt 
or ſtrain that he may have had from 
being felt. 

Another thing which both the maſ- 
ter of the horſe, and the rider, ſhould 
pay ſome attention to, is the conduct 
of the judges, or triers, who are ap- 
pointed to ſee that all things are or- 
dered according to the — agreed 
"pon, reſpecting the manner of run- 


leadin 


ter goes his ri 
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ning, &c. which, to prevent any af- 
ter diſpute, ought to be read in the 
hearing of all the parties concerned, 
before the horſes ſtart, In a hunting 
match, each trier on whoſe fide the 


train is to be led, ſhould, according 


to the articles, give directions for 
it, as the rider may advife 
from his knowledge of the temper 
and diſpoſition of his horſe. | 

Secondly, each trier ought to be 
well mounted, that they may be able 
to keep up with the horfes that are 
matched, and to ſee that the horſe 
which they are appointed to look-af- 
ght ground, and ob- 
ſerves the articles in every other par- 
ticular. | 

Thirdly, after each train-ſcent 1s at 


'an end, each trier ſhould take care 


that the horſe againſt which he is 
choſen, is no ways relieved, but by 
rubbing, as before-mentioned, ex- 
cept a particular agreement has been 
made betwixt the parties for that 
purpoſe. 

Fourthly, as ſoon as the time for 
rubbing them is expired, which is 
generally half an hour, or there- 
abouts, they are to ſee that th 
mount, and if either rider refaſes lo 
to do, it is lawful for the other to 
ſtart without him, and if he beats 
him to the diſtance agreed upon, the 
wager is to be adjndged on his fide. 

ifthly, it is the place of the triers 
to keep off all other horſes from 
_—_ the running horſes ; but they 
themſelves are allowed to inſtru the 
riders by word of mouth how to pro- 
ceed, whether faſt or flow, as they 
may happen to ſee an advantage like- 
ly to be gained. 

Laftly, if the riders carry any 
weight, they muſt ſee that both horſes 
bring it in to the ſtarting place, and 
carry it to the end of the train, un- 
der pain of forfeiting the wager. 

'The 
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up to what he is able to 
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The ſame rules, but eſpecially the 
laſt, are to be obſerved by thoſe gen- 
tlemen who are appointed to be 
judges at a race for a plate, only 
they are uſually placed in a ſtand, that 
they may the better ſee- which horſe 
wins the heat. Now, in running for 


a plate, there are not ſo many obſer- 


vations to be made, nor will there be 
many more direftions required than 
what have already been * One 
principal matter is, if you know 
your horſe to be tough at bottom, 
to ride him through each heat almoſt 
rform, 
avoiding, as much as poſſible, either 
running againſt any particular horſe, 
or waiting for any, But if you have 
a hot-headed fiery horſe to ride, or 
one that is hard mouthed, and diffi- 
cult to be held, he ſhould be ſtarted 


behind the others, with all the cool- 


neſs and gentleneſs poſſible, and rode 
in the ſame manner, till you find he 
begins to ride under ſome command, 
when you ſhould put up to the other 
horſes, and if you find that they go 
at their eaſe, and are hard held, en- 
deayour to draw them on ſomewhat 


faſter. But if you perceive that their 


wind begins to rake hot, and that 
they want a ſob, while your own 
horſe continues in wind, and you have 


a looſe in your hand, keep them up 


to che height of their ſpeed, till you 


arrive within about three quarters of 
a mile of the end of-the heat, and 
then puſh for the gaining of it, leav- 
ing to chance, and the goodneſs of 
your horſe, the event of your con- 
duct. | | 

When the match 1s decided, the 
firſt thing ſhould be to take proper 
care of the horſe; therefore, as ſoon 


as you have got him rubbed perfect- a 
body ſhould be next taken, both in- 


ly dry, let him be cloathed up, and 


taken home, where he ſhould, as 


MAT 
ſoon as poſſible, have a drink ſome- 


ching fimilar to the following: 


Bear the yolks of three or four 
eggs well together, and put them 

into a pint and a half or 2 
uart of warm new milk, to 
which add half an ounce of ſyrup 

of ſaffron, and three or four 
ſpoonfuls of fine olive oil, and 
give him the whole with a horn, 
This being done, go over him light- 

ly with the curry comb, bruſh, and 
woollen cloth, and bathe the place 
where the ſaddle ſat with a little bran- 
dy, to prevent the warbles, and the 
* where the marks of the ſpur 
are viſible, with a little camphorated 
2 of wine; then litter the ſtable 
own well, and having cloathed him 
up as ſpeedily as poſſible, let him ſtand 
for two hours, after which feed him 
well with rye bread, and give him a 
good maſh, then fill his rack with 
good ſweet hay, bathe his legs with 


urine and falt-petre, put him ſome 


corn in his manger, and then leave 
him till the next morning, when he is 


to be treated in every reſpect the ſame 


as before running. 

But as ſome directions may be 
thought neceſſary reſpecting the ma- 
nagement or training of a horſe that 
is intended to rum a match, we ſhall 


here inſert the beſt advice for that 


purpoſe that has come under our no- 
tice. And in the firſt place, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that a month is the 
ſhorteſt ſpace that ought to be allowed 
to perfect that work in, to draw his 
body perfectly clean, and to bring his 
wind to that degree of perfection 
which is neceſſary, if you expect him 
to appear with advantage on the turf, 
or in the field. f 
An exact view of the ſtate of his 


ward and outward, in order to deter- 
mine 


MAT 


mine whether he be high or low in 
fleſh, or if he is dull and heavy when 


abroad, and if ſo, what is the cauſe, 


that it may be ſpeedily and effectually 
removed. In caſes of ſluggiſhneſs 
from hard riding, &c. give half an 
ounce of diapente in about a _ of 

ood old Malaga wine, which will 

ve a tendency both to cleanſe his 
body from any impurities, and to 
raiſe his ſpirits; then for the firſt 
week, let his conſtant food be bread, 
oats, ſplit beans, &c. giving him 
ſometimes one of them, and ſome- 
times the other, for the ſake of vari- 
ety, as you ſee occaſion; and always 
leave him ſome in his locker, to eat 
at his leiſure when you are abſent ; 
and when you return at the hours of 
feeding him, take away any that he 
may have left, and give him freſh, 
till you have made him quite wanton 
and full of play; and take notice, 
that though you are to ride him out 
morning and evening for air and 
exerciſe, he ſhould not be rode ſo 
hard as to occaſion him to ſweat vio- 
lently, it being the ſole intention of 


this firſt week's ordering to keep him 


in wind, or breath, and prevent pur- 
fiveneſs, or thick windedneſs. 

In the ſecond. week's feeding and 
training, his bread, beans, and oats, 
muſt be ordered differently to what 
has been directed before. The oats 
muſt be well dried in the ſun, or be- 
fore the fire, put into a clean bag, and 
ſoundly beaten with a cudgel or flail, 
till ſuch time as the hulls are ſeparat- 
ed from the mealy or farinaceous 
part. They are then to be taken out 
of the bag, and clean winnowed from 
both chaff and duſt, and then given to 
the horſe as you think proper. After 
the ſame manner you maſt treat the 
beans, taking care to ſeparate them 
from the ſcins or huſks, which may 
ve given among Chaff, inſtead of 
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other corn, to more ordinary and leſs 
valuable horſes. The bread, which 
was only chipt before, muſt now 
have the cruſt clean cut off, and 
otherwiſe diſpoſed of, for being ra- 
ther hard of digeſtion, it would be 
apt to heat and dry the horſe's body 
too much; and befides this, you 
will do to make the horſe a little 
finer bread, ſuch as the following: 
Tax x half a ſtrike of beans and a + 
peck of fine wheat, which grind 
together, but not too fine, in 
order to prevent there being too 
much bran in the bread. One 
peck of this meal is to be dreſſed 
through a fine ſearce or ſieve, 
kneaded up with new ale yeaſt, 
and the whites of about a dozen 
new laid eggs, and baked in a 
loaf by irfelf, The remainder 
is to be dreſſed through a com- 
mon boulter, and kneaded up 
with only ale and yeaſt. The 
finer of theſe loaves is to be 
yore the horſe when you ſet 
im, and the other at ordinary 
times, 

This bread, provided the- horſe 
has proper exerciſe while he is fed 
therewith, will increaſe his ſtrength, 
courage, and wind, in a moſt aſto- 
niſning manner, and is perhaps ſu- 
perior for that purpoſe, to any thing 
elſe of the lame kind at preſent in 


. uſe. 


Having treated a little of ſuch 
horſes as are low in condition, and 
dull, we come now te ſpeak of ſuch 
as are briſk and lively when firſt ta- 
ken into training, as they are to be 
ordered in quite a different manner 
from the former, 

If, when your horſe is led out of 
the ſtable he begins to leap and caper 
about you, the ſcouring with ſack and 
diapente muſt be entirely omitted, 
nor muit he have any thing of the 

cleanſing 


7. 
* 
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cleahfing kind given him at all, for 
there being no foul humours, &c. in 
his body for the phyſi tooperate vy. 
on, it will prey upon the ftrength of 
the horſe, and greatly diminiſh it. 
If your horſe is engaged in a hunting 
match, he ſhould be fweated twice a 
week, but not by hunting him after 
the hare, but by train ſcents ; as the 
former might on this occafion be apt 
io deceive : for though the hounds 
may be ſwift enough for the purpoſe, 
2 but — „ it will 

appen that will frequent- 
ly be at a fault, by which means the 
horſe will have ſa many ſobs, that 
when he comes to run train ſcents in 
earneſt, he will naturally expe& eaſe 
for his wind, which would ſeldom be 
in the power of his rider to allow. It 
will therefore be better to lead your 
train ſcents with a dead cat, &c. over 
ſuch grounds as you are likely to run 
on, or ſuch as are beſt adapted to the 


ſtrength and diſpoſition of your horſe, * 


Chuſe fuch dogs likewiſe as are fleet- 
eſt, for they will be certaih to kee 
your horſe up to the top of his ſpeed. 
As to the number of train ſcents 
which you ſhou}d run at a time, they 
ſhould be regulated by the nature of 
the match for which you are training 
the horſe, or according to the ſtrength 
and ability of the horſe, always taking 
care not to over-do him, for if you 
labour and fatigue him beyond his 
ſtrength, it will at once take him off 
his ſpeed, weaken his limbs, and 
daunt his ſpirit. At the ſame ume, 
if you do not give a ſufficient quantity 
of exerciſe, 6 will remain purſive, 
and full of glut and ill-humours, and 
be ſo inclined to a lazy indolent habit, 
that when he comes to labour, and 1s 
puſhed beyond his uſual rate, he will 
row reſtive, and chafe himſelf to 
dach a degree, as will endanger his 
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loſing you the match. But the beſt 
way 18 to proportion the labour to the 
ſtrength and wind of the horſe; only 
obſerve, that the laſt trial which you 
make in the firſt fortnight's exerciſe, 
be a train ſcent more t ou haye 
matched him to run, by which meant 
you will be a pretty competent judge 
of what he is able to do; but it will 
be, in my opinion, unneceſſary to 
exerciſe him more than twice a week, 
as that will keep him ſufficiently in 
breath, and at the ſame time not in- 
jure his ſtrength, or render him leſs 
vigorous. If, however, the match is 
made to run but a few trains, then you 
may make him perform the whole of 
his taſk eng according as you 
fiad him in health and condition, but 
do not over puſh him for about ten or 
twelve days before he is to run, that 
there may be nothing to hinder him 
from coming into the field in perfe& 
ſtrength and vigow, 

If you defign that your horſe ſhall 
run for any plate, let him take his 
heats as above directed, only let it be 
on the courſe where he is to run, that 
he may be acquainted with the 
ground, but in this caſe the hounds 
may be omitted, as the horſe is not 
tied up to their ſpeed, but that of his 
adverſary. Let the number of heats 
which you give him at each of theſs 
trials, be the ſame as when he is to 
run in reality, but regulate the ſharp- 
neſs of them by the ſtrength of your 
horſe, and the goodneſs of his wind. 
It would be well whenever you 
breathe him, if you were to provide 
ſome horſes to run over the courle 
with him, for it would tend greatly 
to enliven his ſpirits, and encourage 
him, to ſee himſelf able to outgo, at 
his eaſe and pleaſure, thoſe that run 
againſt him. In this, as well as in 3 
hunting match, the ſame rule ſhoul 
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be obſerved as was mentioned above, 
namely, not to let your horſe run a 
hard heat for the ſpace of at leaſt ten 
or twelve days before the plate is to be 
run for, and the laſt heat that you give 
kim before the day of trial, he ſhould 
be heavily cloathed, and only permit- 


ted to juſt ſkelp it over, which will 


make him run the more fleet, and vi- 
gorouſly, when he comes to be ſtript 
naked, and feels the cold air come in 
contact with his body. 

During the time of his training, 

you muſt not give any thing more 
ſcouring than rye bread, or maſhes, 
for as he is in ſuch a perfect ſtate of 
body, phyfic would not only prove 
uſeleſs, but prejudicial. If at any 
time he ſhould diſcover ſymptoms of 
extraordinary thirſt, you may give 
him now and then in the evening, 
the following julep to cool him, and 
quench his thirſt ; 

Maxt two quarts of barley water, 
and add thereto three ounces of 
ſyrup of violets, and two ounces 
of ſyrup of lemons ; which hav- 
ing mixed well together, give 
to the horſe to drink, and if he 
refuſes to take it, ſet it by him 
in a fituation that he cannot 
throw it down, and ſo let it re- 
main by him all night, and if 
he has not taken it by morn- 
ing, then give it him with a 
horn. SIT 

During the laſt fortnight, or there- 

abouts, fee ſhould be fed with dried 
oats, that have been huſked by beat- 
ing; or half a ſtrike of theſe oats may 
be put into ſome water, into which 
has previouſly been beaten the whites 
of about twenty eggs, and after being 
well ſtirred up, ſuffered to remain all 
night, when the water ſhould be ta- 
ken from them, and they be ſpread in 
the ſun todry, which being thorough- 
y done, give them at the uſual times, 


MAT 
and in proper quantities, to the horſe, 


and when thoſe are nearly „pre- 

another parcel in the ſame man- 
ner, for this food digeſts very readi- 
ly, and at the ſame time is good for 
the horſe's wind. If you give him 
any beans, they ſhould be ordered 
before directed, but they ſhould 
be given him too often, if he will eat 
his oats without them ; and as for his 
bread, it may be made of three 
parts wheat, to one of beans, and 
ordered in every reſpect as before di- 
rected. 

Whenever you find your horſe in- 
clined to be coſtive, give him oats, 
mixed with the whites of two or three 
eggs beaten up with ſmall ale, which 
jockies will tell you is an excellent 
thing to keep his body moiſt and 
open. 

In the laſt week of his training, 
you ſhould give him no maſh, except- 
ing the barley water before-mention- 
ed may be called by that name, but 
let him have his fill of good hay, till 
a day before he is to run, when he 
ſhould be fed more ſparingly, that 
what he eats may have time to digeſt 
off his ſtomach, and then you may 
pat on his caveſſon to lead him out, 

t be ſare that morning before he is 
led out, to feed him as much as poſ- 
fible, for ſuch a day's labour as he 
has in all probability to go through, 
will require ſomething more than 
common to ſupport his ſtrength, and 
qualify him for the taſk ; therefore in 
the morning on which the match is 
to be decided, gtve him two or three 
toaſts of white bread ſoaked in wine, 
which will greatly invigorate and 
chear his ſpirits ; but if it happens 
that he 1s to run for a plate, which is 
ſeldom ſtarted for before three o'clock, 
you ſhould by all means take him out 
early in the morning to air, and when 
he returns, feed him with toaſts ſoak- 

ed 
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ed in wine as before directed; for as 
too much fullneſs would hurt his wind 
and impede his ſpeed, ſo too-long 
faſting would operate in a ſimilar 
manner, by cauſing him to be weak 
and faint. — When he has eaten what 
'h think proper, put on his caveſ- 

„ Aſter which chafe his legs well 
with hog's lard or train oil (which 
ſhould likewiſe be done every day, 
for a week or more previous to the 
race) then ſhake up his litter well, 
ſhut up the ſtable door, taking care 
that there 1s no noiſe made near him, 
and thus let him reſt till the hour of 
ſtarting is arrived, when you muſt 
lead him into the field, and manage 
him according as your judgment 
may direct you, in the manner laid 
2 * at the beginning of this arti- 

e. f 


MATTHEW's PILL is made in 
the following manner: 
Tak ſtrained opium, black helle- 
bore and liquorice (both in fine 
powder) and ſoap of tartar, of 
each four ounces, beat and mix 
theſe ingredients well together, 
and then to every three ounces 
of this maſs, add one ounce of 
ſaffron, and beat them together 
till the ſaffron is ſo intimately 
incorporated therewith, that no 
part of it is any longer to be 
ſeen, If it ſhould prove too 
dry, you may add a little ſyrup 
of ginger, in order to bring it 
to a fit conſiſtence for making 
into pills. When the whole is 
finiſned, let the maſs be put into 
a wide-mouthed bottle or galli- 
ps and be tied over with a 
ladder, till it is wanted for 

uſe. 
This is one of the beſt and ſafeſt 
preparations of opium in uſe, and 
may be given with ſafety to the 
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amount of two or three drams for x 
doſe. It promotes the ſecretion of 
both ſweat and urine, and is admira. 
ble in colds, eſpecially ſuch as are at. 
tended with a running at the noſe, 
which it will certainly prevent from 
turning to the glanders, if the horſe's 
lungs are not decayed, or he is not in 
ſome reſpect or other inwardly un- 
ſound. ; 


MATTERING or Taz YARD, 
A ſwelling in the ſheath, which fre. 
quently proceeds from the ſharpneſ 
of the air, but more commonly from 
a colt's endeavouring to cover mares 
before he is able; and ſometimes it 
ariſes from a horſe hurting himſelf 
through over eagerneſs in covering 
a mare, for as the yard is of : 
looſe, ſpongy ſubſtance, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily become ſore and ulcerated, 
if by any accident it happens to be 
bruiſed. ; f 

The beſt method of curing thi 
diſtemper is, when it is timely diſco- 
vered, to bleed the horſe, and bathe 
the parts with extract of lead and 
—— of wine, mixed together in 

proportion of three parts of the 
latter to one of the former ; but if the 
thing has not been diſcovered till mat- 
ter is formed, and that within the 
urinary paſſage, perhaps the mol 
effectual and ſpeedy relief will be ob- 
tained by the uſe of mild injections. 


MEDIASTINUM. A membrane 
which divides the cavity of the brez! 
into two parts. In the human ſpe- 
cies this membrane is double, but in 
horſes it appears undivided, at leaf 
it adheres ſo cloſely as not to be ſepa- 
rated without the greateſt difficult) 
-Its principal uſe appears to be to keep 
the two lobes, of the lungs ſeparate 
and diſtin from each other, eſpec!- 
ally when the animal is lying on oft 


ſide, 


Pry 
. . a 
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fide, a poſition which is very common 
to horſes when ſleeping. 


MELICERES. A tumour which 
is ſo called from its reſemblance to a 
honey-comb. "Theſe excreſcences ge- 
nerally attack the joints of horſes, 
and throw out a glutinous matter, re- 
ſembling honey in appearance. The 
uſual way (among farriers) of taking 
theſe tumours away, is by the actual 
cautery, after the application of which 
they heal up the wound with wax 
melted with hog's liquor; but in ſitu- 
ations where the knife can be uſed 
with ſafety (and there are but few 
parts where the actual cautery can be 
applied without danger, but the knife 
may be uſed) it is much preferable 
to the uſe of hot irons, as the tu- 
mour may be more compleatly ex- 
tirpated by that than any other 'me- 
thod, and that with leſs pain to the 
animal, 

Some authors have ſuppoſed, that 
the meliceres ariſes from obſtruc- 
tions in the glandular veſſels, and 
for that reaſon recommend the uſe 
of attenuants, and detergents, par- 
ticularly they adviſe to ſend the horſe 


to a {alt marſh for a month or two, 
if poſſible. 
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MELLIT. A dry ſcab which 
ſometimes is found growing on the 
heels of a horſe's fore feet. It may 
be cured in the following manner : 


ne Take honey and black ſoap, of 


alt each equal quantities, mingle 
pe· them well together, and then 
in add thereto a ſpoonful or two of 
eit vinegar, and the ſame quantity 
pa- of roch allum. When the hair 
ty. is clear clipped away from che 
dee part affected, let ſome of this 
ate mixture be ſpread on a rag, and 
eci 


applied by way of plaiſter, ſuf- 
tering it to remain on without 
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being diſturbed four or five days; 
When it is taken off, the fore 
ſhould be well waſhed with beef 
hroth, or brine (which is better) 
and then covered with rags wet 
in the ſame liquor, which will 
ſoon effect a cure; but in order 
to facilitate it, whenever you 
apply a freſh dreſſing to the 
ſore, be ſure to remove every 
part of the ſcab that you can, 


and waſh the part as clean as 
poſſible, 


MERCURY. See Quicks1L- 


VER, 


MES-AIR, in the manage, is half 
a terra a terra, and half a corvet. 
See thoſe two articles. 


MESENTERY (the) ariſes from 
the third rack bone of the loins, and 
conſiſts of three diſtin&t membranes, 
the middlemoſt of which is full of very 
ſmall kernels or glands, which, when 
they happen to be very much dilated, 
or enlarged, obſtruct the paſſage of 
the chyle, which lies acroſs this mem- 
brane in the chyleferous veſſels. The 
conſequence of this obſtruction is, 
that the body being thereby deprived 
of its proper nouriſhment, ſoon be- 
comes lean and emaciated, and at laſt 
irrecoverable diſeaſes are brought on 
by the increaſing acrimony of the cir- 
culating fluids. The meſentery at its 
THe is gathered together into ſeveral 
plaits or folds, which being open on 
that part of it to which the guts ad- 
here, makes them lie in thoſe circum- 
volutions and turnings in which we 
always find them on opening the bo- 
dy of any animal. This diſpoſition 
appears to be abſolutely neceſſary, 
for if they were inſtead of being tied 
in the manner above- mentioned, left 
looſe, the excrements would either 
P ' Paſs 
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paſs too ſoon through them, to ad- 


mit of a ſufficient quantity of chyle 
being ſecreted to nouriſh the body, 
or they would be totally obſtructed, 
by their twifting and entangling one 
among another, which is ſometimes 
the caſe, notwichſtanding the wiſe 
manner in which they are diſpoſed for 
the prevention of ſuch accidents. 

The meſentery of a horſe is uſually 
a quarter of a yard or more in breadth, 
and is full of lymphatic and milky 
veſſels. 


METTLED HORSE, or Mr T- 
TLESOME Horss. One that has a 
great deal of vigour, and is briſk 
and active; but there is a confider- 
able deal of difference betwixt one of 
this denomination and a fiery horſe, 
for which reaſon we ſhall attempt to 
point out how they may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other, and what 
are the real figns of vigour and 
mettle in a horſe : 

When a horſe is ſtanding ſtill with 
the rider on his back, the latter, if he 
wiſhes to know if he has any true 
vigour in him, ſhould keep him faſt 
with the bridle hand, and apply the 
Fpurs to the hair of his fides. This, 
among horſemen and jockies, is cal- 
ted pinching ; and if the horſe is im- 
patient under this, and gathers him- 
{elf up, at the ſame time endeavour- 
ing to go forward, and champing up- 
on the bitt, it is a ſign that he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of true vigour and mettle. It 
requires, however, ſome fkull in 
judging by this method of trial, whe- 
ther the horſe is really a mettled one, 
or has only a fine ſkin, which ren- 
ders him tickliſh, which 1s the caſe 
with a great number of horſes, and 
may be known by their being very 
ſenfble of the ſpur, and ſhewing the 

ſigits of a great deal of mettle and 
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vigour when touched therewith, but 
immediately loſing the apprehenſion 
on its being removed. Such are na- 
turally d 
ing their appearing to pofleſs ver 

different 8 — 
tled horſe is a very valuable animal, 
but the fiery one is but of little ef. 
teem. A horſe that is truly vigo- 
rous, ſhould be calm and cool at the 
ſame time that he appears moſt ſpi- 
rited, and ſhould only ſhew his ſpitit 
or mettle when he is required to do 
it. The beſt method is to chuſe a 
horſe that is extremely fearful of 
ſtrokes, either from the rod or the 
heels, and will endeavonr to eſcape 
from them by mending his pace at 
the leaſt appearace of their coming, 
but without chafing or fkercenefs. A 
true mettled horſe will walk delibe- 
rately and ſecurely, and go on brik- 
ly when required, without fretting 
or requiring the whip too often. He 
will go from a walk to a gallop, and 
from a gallop back to a walk again, 
at command, continually champing 
and playing with his bitt. And it 
to theſe good qualifications he has 
the good fortune to be well upon his 
haunches, have a light eaſy ſtop, his 
head well placed and firm, and the 
feeling of his bitt juſt and equal, he 
is almoſt invaluable, no price being 
adequate to the true value of ſuch a 
horſe. But however great a num- 
ber of good qualities a horſe may poſ. 
feſs, unleſs he has a good mouth, and 
is extremely fenſible of, and obedient 
to the ſpurs, he will ever be unplea- 
ſant to ride, and conſequently, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, worth but little. 


MIDDLE TEETH of a horle 
are thoſe four teeth that appear 4 
the age of three years and a bal, 1 


the room of four other foal teeth, 
an 


and heavy, notwithſtand- 
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and are ſeated between the nipper 
and the corner teeth, from whence 
their name of middle teeth. There 
is one above and one below, on each 


MIDRIFF of a horſe, is a muſ- 
cular ſubſtance which divides the 
upper cavity or cheſt from the lower 
belly. It rifes on the right fide from 
a proceſs of the rack bones of the 
loins, and on the left from the up- 
per part of the loins, and the lower 
part of the breaſt, and is attached to 
the lower part of the breaft, and the 
five inferior ribs. The middle is a flat 
tendinous ſubſtance, from whence the 
feſhy fibres begin, and are diſtribut- 
ed in the manner of rays from the 
centre to the circumference. When 
this muſcle acts alone, it contracts 
the breaſt, and pulls the ribs down- 
wards, -by which motion it aſſiſts the 
muſcles of the lower belly in the ex- 
pulſion of the excrements; but its 
chief uſe appears to be in reſpiration, 
to which all the other muſcles of the 
breaſt, the i tercoſtals, and thoſe of 
the lower belly, are likewiſe ſubſer- 
vient. In all the actions belonging 
to reſpiration or breathing in the hu- 
man ſpecies, the pectoral muſcles 
have the greateſt ſhare ; but in horſes, 
and other animals, who go in a prone 
polition, it is evident that the mid- 
tiff is of great uſe, as may be infer- 
red from the caſe of many broken- 
winded horſes, which on being open- 
ed, have manifeſted no other ſymp- 
toms of diſeaſe, than a preter-na- 
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0 tural ſtretching or relaxation of this 

nuſcle, by which the membranous 

110 übres are for the moſt part made 
J 


ery thin, and the tendinous parts to- 
Yards the ribs ſmall and feeble, the 
deceſſary conſequence of which muſt 
de, its loſing a great deal of the 
Ice and ſpring that is neceſſary to 


* 


- ef 1 
an 


fide of the mouth. See TetTH. , 
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its acting in a proper manner. When 
a horſe, or any oiher animal, re- 
ceives or draws the air into his lungs, 
the breaſt and ribs are diſtended by 
the dilatation of the pectoral muſcles, 
and the midriff deſcends towards the 
belly, and is contracted, which, as a 
muſcle, appears to be its proper and 
natural motion; but in expiration, 
the pectoral muſcles contract, while 
the midriff is relaxed and drawn up- 
wards, forming a concavo- convex fi- 
gure, the concave fide of which is 
towards the belly. 


MILK. A fluid ſeparated from the 
nutritious Juices called chyle, by the 
lacteal veſſels, and depoſited by na- 
ture in the breaſts or udders of fe- 
male animals, for che nouriſhment of 
their young. Milk differs extreme- 


ly in various creatures according to 
t 


eir diet, and the conſtruction of 
thoſe parts of their bodies in which 
it is formed, bur all kinds of milk 


are citeemed nutritious and reftora- 


tive, and though they are but ſeldom 
given to horſes for that N 
there can be no doubt but milk might 


be given with great advantage in 


many caſes where broths, &c. are 
recommended, which are ſeldom 
found to agree with horſes, whereas 
the fluid in queſtion was formerly 
their firſt food aud nouriſhment, and 
conſequently muſt be more natural to 
them at any time of life, than that 
which was never intended by nature 
for them at all. As an external ap- 
plication, milk is frequently uſed in 
poultices, &c. in which form it is a 
good emollient, abates heat andinfiam- 
mation, and ſometimes proves of great 
uſe in the ripening of tumours, &c. 


MISSLETOE. A buſhy ever- 
green, paraſitica: plant, which grows 
only cn the trunks and branches of 
1 other 
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her trees. It was formerly famous 
or apoplexies, vertigoes, and other 
diſealcs of the head, for which reaſon 
it has been recommended to be given 
to horſes that have the ſtaggers, but 
it does not appear from any ſenſible 
uality that it poſſeſſes, that there is 
e leaſt proſpect of its proving effi- 
cacious in that dreadful malady. In- 
deed it is fallen into almoſt total diſ- 
repute among medical practitioners 
in general, which would not have 
been the caſe, had it poſleſſed the 
virtues which are aſcribed to it by 
the antients. . 


MITHRI DATE. A kind of con- 
fection which is kept in che ſhops, 
but being very difficult to make, we 
ſnall omit the manner of preparing 
it in this werk, as it could not be 
done with advantage by any but 
thoſe who make it their buſineſs to 
Prepare matters of this kind. 

It is an excellent medicine both as 
a cordial, an opiate, and a ſudorific, 
for which reaſon it is frequently 
given in the beginning of colds, &c. 
with the greateſt advantage. It 1s 
alſo uſeful after hard riding, or a 
ſurfeit, or when a horſe has been ex- 
poſed. to cold fogs without being 
cloathed ; in all of which caſes it 
will prevent the bad conſequences 
which frequently ariſe from their be- 
ing neglet:d. The doſe may be 
from one to three ouuees in any con- 
venient liquor. 


MOLTEN GREASE is defined 
by authors to be a diſeaſe wherein 
the fat of the horſe is melted, and 
a large quantity of it falls into the 
| Inteftines, occaſioning a diſcharge of 
an oily ſubſtance with the dung. 
This diforder is commonly fatal. It 
is ſometimes brought on by violent 
and long confinued exerciſe in hot 
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weather, and ſometimes by ſtanding 
too long in the ſtable at high feeding, 
without proper exerciſe. But from 
whatever cauſe it ariſes, the writers 
on farriery agree, that it is always 
attended with a fever, reſtleſſneſs, 
ſtartings, tremblings, great inward 
ſickneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, and 
other alarming ſymptoms, The dung 
is commonly very greaſy, and the 
horſe is generally ſcoured; his blood 
will have a thick ſizy ſkin, reſem- 
bling fat over it when cold, and the 
remaining part is commonly a mix- 
ture of the ſame kind, ſo very flip. 
pery to the touch that it will by no 
means adhere to the fingers; what 
ſmall 2 of ſerum there is, like- 
wiſe feels ſlippery. The horſe ſoon 
falls away perceptibly in his fleſh, 
and in caſe he - ſurvives, eommonly 
remains hide-bound for a long time 
afterwards; his legs ſwell, and con- 
tinue in that ſtate till the blovd and 
juices are properly corrected; and iſ 
that is not done effectually, the farcy, 
the glanders, or ſome other dangerous 
and obſtinate complaint general) 
follows. 

The cure of this malady is, in the 
firſt place, to be attempted by bleed- 
ing, and the blood ſhould be taken 
away pretty plentifully at firſt, and 
if there ſhould be occaſion, tht 
bleeding ſhould be repeated two 0 
three times, according to the ur 7 
cy of the ſymptoms. A rowel d 
two ſhould likewiſe be cut immed- 
ately, and brought to diſcharge #Þ 
quick as poſſible; and the following 
emollient glyſter ſhould be thront 
up once or twice a day, in order, | 
rege to abate the ſever, all 

ring away the morbid contents 
the inteſtines. 

Take two or three handfuls d 

marſhmallow leaves, about h. 


the quantity of chamomile * 
61% 
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ers, and one ounce of fennel 
ſeeds. 
three quarts of water till it 
comes to about two, then ſtrain 
it of, and add thereto four 
ounees of treacle, and a pint 
of olive oil; at the ſame time 
ive the horſe plentifully, by 
the month, warm water or gruel, 
in which nitre or cream of tar- 
tar have been diſſolved, which 
will have a tendency to dilute 
and attenuate the blood, and pre- 
vent it from totally ſtagnating. 
When once the fever is by theſe 


begins to recover his appetite, gentle 
aloetic purges ſhould be given once 
a week, or thereabouts, to bring 
down the ſwelling and gourdineſs of 
the legs. But it will perhaps be 
better to give the purgative ingre- 
Gents in ſuch ſmall quantities as will 
only open the body gently, they will 
then paſs into the circulation, and 
act as alteratives, operating both by 
urine and perſpiration, as will be 
rendered ſenſible enough by the 
horſe's ſtaling more freely than be- 
tore, and feeling more kindly and 
lleek in his coat. For this purpoſe 
perhaps the following formula is as 
good as any in common uſe : 

Tax E ſuccotrine aloes fix drams, 
guaiacum half an ounce, dia- 
Phoretic antimony and myrrh, 
of each two drams, and make 
the whole into a ball with ſy- 
rup of ſaffron. 

This ball will neither take a horſe 
off his work, if he is able to follow 
t, nor will it take away his ap- 
petite, or cauſe him to fink in his 
fieſh, but on the contrary, contri- 
bute greatly to mend him in both. 
it may, in addition to this alterative 
purge, be likewiſe uſeful to give two 
ounces of nitre mixed into a ball 


Boll theſe ingredients in 


means a little ſubdued, and the horſe 
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with honey, with the addition of 
about a dram of camphor, once in 
three or four days, till the cure is fo 
far advanced, as to render any thing 
more of the kind unneceſſary. 


MONTOIS, or HoxsE-Brocx, 
is a word of Italian origin; for in 
Italy the riding-maſters mount their 
horſes from a ſtone which is nearly 
the height of the ſtirrups, without 
putting their feet into the ſtirrups, 
as we do here in England. This, 
however, is not the cafe in France, 
for though the word montois is there 
uſed, it is in a different ſenſe, ſigni- 
fying the poiſe or reſt of the left 
foot in the ſtirrup. | 


MOON-BLIND, or Lux Arie 
Eves. See BIINPD. | 


MOOR's HEAD, or Moxre's 
Heap, in the manage, is a term 
made uſe of to diſtinguiſh the colour 
of a roan horſe, which beſides be- 
ing compounded of a grey and bay 
is frequently black bay ona, or all 


the extremities, as the head, mane, 
tail, &c. 


MOREFOUNDERING. A word 
of French origin, which is uſed by 
our farriers to characteriſe or diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe colds which a horſe takes 
by being ſuffered to cool too ſudden- 
ly after violent exerciſe, and which 
they call in other words a foundering 
in the body, occaſioned by the horſe's 
greaſe being melted, As this diſ- 
order ariſes from the pores of the 
kin being ſhut up, and perſpiration 
being checked, or totally obſtructed 
thereby, it muſt be evident that the 
cure will be beſt effected by ſuch 
means as have a tendency to open 
the pores, and produce gentle ſweat- 
ing ; for this purpoſe, warm _— 

an 
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and cloathing, with frequent, but 
moderate exerciſe, will generally be 
found all that is neceſſary ; but ſhould 
that not remove the complaint, two 
ounces of mithridate diſſolved in a 
quart of thin gruel, and given as a 
drench, keeping the horſe warm af- 
terwards, ſeldom fails. See the ar- 
ticle Colo. 


MORTIFICATION is the ceſſa- 
tion of the vital heat in any part of 
the body, and the putrefaction there- 
of, while a principal of life ſtill re- 
mains in the reſt of the body, for it 
it was univerſal, the body would only 
be a carcaſe. Ina perfect mortifica- 
tion, the fleſh appears black, or livid, 
and at the ſame time dry and parched, 
and the external ſkin is commonly full 
of blackiſh puſtules round the mor- 
tified part, which is pale, livid, and 
without ſenſation. 

When a mortification ariſes from 
ſome injury done to the part, it is not 
preceded by a gangrene, but comes 
on in conſequence of an abſolute ſtag- 
nation of the blood and juices, and 
all the injured parts become dead and 
putrid at the ſame time, without any 
previous inflammation. A mortifica- 
tion ariſing from weakneſs, or a de- 
ficiency of natural heat, comes on in- 
deed in the ſame manner, only more 
gradually, and exhibits all the ſame 
appearanccs ; but the nature of the 
diſeaſe may be eaſily known by the 
ſtate and condition of the animal.— 


When external injury is the cauſe, if 


an inciũon is made early into the diſ- 
eaſed part, it will be found inſenſible, 
and nothing but extravaſated blood 
will be diſcharged. In this kind of 
morũfication, there is ſeldom much 
fever attends, beſides what is common 
to contuſed wounds, and except the 

art afflicted is in, or very near the 


y, the malady ſpreads itſelf at ſirſt 
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but ſlowly ; but if during this ſtage 
of the complaint care is not taken to 
check its progreſs, it will ſoon be- 
come more rapid, for the acrid fluid 
will corrode the neighbouring parts 
in the manner of a cauſtic, till mat- 
ter enough is formed and abſorbed 
into the conſtitution, to cantaminate 
the whole maſs. This, however, 
muſt in a great meaſure be owing to 
neglect, for a mortification but ſel- 
dom ariſes from any injury done to 
the part, that might not be quickly 
checked by proper management. 
When a mortification ariſes from 
an internal cauſe, that is to ſay, from 
a gangrenous diſpoſition of the juices, 
the lymph which ſtagnates about the 
part where the malady firſt difcovers 
itſelf, immediately inflames, and cor- 
rodes the veſſels which contain it.— 
Air bubbles are * in 
the adipoſe and other membranes, 
which air bubbles, by increaſing the 
inflammation, are themſelves increaſ- 
ed, and ſoon extend themſelves all 
over the limb, &c. A fever likewiſe 
at this time comes on, and the diſeaſe 
frequently proceeds with a rapidity 
that mocks all endeavours to check it. 
If an incifion is made into the affected 
parts when the air bubbles are firſt 
formed, it is ſenfible, and blood is 
diſcharged from the arteries in a florid 
ſtate, as free as uſual, the adipoſe 
membrane 1s of a dark yellowiſh co- 
lour, and the muſcles appear only a 
litle browner than uſual. But ina 
very little time after the ſkin hecomes 
inflated, and the muſcles not having 
entirely loſt their form, frequently 
force themſelves out through the in- 
cifion as ſoon as it is made, with a 
large diſcharge of wind, and a quan- 
tity of frothy matter; the blootl in 
the veſſels has now loſt its fluidity» 
and is become a black coagulated 


mals. The adipoſe membrane, 3 
| ze 
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the membranes in the inteſtines of the 
muſeular parts, and even the muſcles 
themſelves, putrify. ; 
The method of cure conſiſts in con- 
firming the ſtrength, or in raiſing and 
maintaining the vital heat a little 


above the natural healthy degree, pre- 
venting the ingreſs of putrid matter 


into the circulation, and removing 


the putrefaction already formed. 

For theſe purpoſes, the bark ſhould 
be given inwardly pretty liberally, 
at the ſame time ſcarifications are 


made about the part affected, and an- 


tiſceptic fomentations, and poultices, 
are outwardly applied. As a fomen- 
tation, perhaps the following has 
few 89 ' | 
Taxe lime water one pound, cam- 
phorated ſpirit of wine three 
ounces, and ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac half an ounce; theſe in- 
gredients are to be well mixed, 
and applied warm to the part 
three or four times a day, after 
which the cummin poultice ſhould 

be laid on, and remain undiſ- 
turbed till the next time of fo- 
menting, when it is to be re- 
placed by a freſh one, and ſo the 
dreſſing and medicines are to be 
continued till ſuch time as a ſe- 
paration of the mortified part 
from the ſound begins to * 
pear, when the place may be 
dreſſed with pledgits dipt in melt- 

ed baſilicon, to which a little 
ſpirits of turpentine was previ- 
ouſly added; and at every dreſ- 
ſing ſuch of the mortified parts 

as can be eaſily removed ſhould 

be taken away, and ſuch as re- 
main waſhed with the fomenta- 
tion above-mentioned, and kept 

as clean as poſſible, till ſuch 
time as the whe of the morti- 

fied parts ſeparate and come 
away, after which the cure will 
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be no more than that of a ſim- 
ple wound; it will be well, ne- 
vertheleſs, to continue the uſe 
of the bark inwardly, till ſuch 
time as all danger of a return of 
the complaint is at an end. 


MOTION, in the manage, a term 
ſynonimons with action: thus a horſe 
is ſaid to have a pretty motion or ac- 
tion, when he moves and bends his 
legs with great eaſe and freedom. 


MOURAILLE, or BarNacLE. 
An inftrument commonly made of 
iron. It is compoſed of two branch- 
es joined together at one end with an 
hinge, for the uſe of farriers, who 
take hold of a horſe's noſe with it, 
and keep it tight by bringing to, or 
almoſt cloſing the other end of the 
branches, and ſo tying them with a 
ſtrap. This they do to hinder a 
horſe from ftruggling and tofling, 
when they are performing any ope- 
ration upon him. Some of theſe in- 
ſtruments are made of wood, with a 
ſcrew; and others conſiſt of only a 
ſtraight prece of wood, with a loop 
of cord faſtened to the end; but 
they are all intended to anſwer the 
_ purpoſe, and all do indifferently 
well, 


MOURNING OF THE CHINE, 
the name which farriers give to that 
diſcharge of matter, which in horſes 
that have long had the glanders, is of 
a greeniſh or yellowiſh hue, tinged 
with blood, till ſuch time as the bones 
and griſtly parts become foul, ſoon 
after which it changes to a blackiſh 
colour, and becomes very offenſive 
to the ſmell. Several authors have 
entertained an opinion, that this diſ- 
charge was a conſumption of the 
brain and ſpinal marrow, but the ap- 
pearance in queſtion is now W 
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ed for upon more rational principles, 
and the uncouth ideas above-menti- 
oned are for ever exploded. 


MOUTH OF A HORSE ſhould 
be cloven in a moderate degree, for 
when it is too much, there is a good 
deal of difficulty to bitt a horſe ſo 
that he may not ſwallow it, as horſe- 
men term it; aad when it 1s too lit- 
tle, there is generally a good deal of 
difficulty in getting the mouth of the 
bitt properly lodged therein. 

To have a good mouth, a herſe 
ſhould have his neck well raiſed, and 
well turned, his reins, legs, and feet 
ſhould likewiſe be ſtrong, and well 
Maped, for if all theſe are found right, 
there is little room to doubt concern- 
ing the goodneſs of his mouth ; but 
if his jaw-bones are too cloſe, and he 
has likewite a ſtraight thick neck, ſo 
that he cannot hold his head in a pro- 
r poſition, it will fignify but little 
s having a good mouth, as it will be 
impoſſible for him to make a proper 
uſe thereof. | aha 

The compliance and obedience of 
a horſe in the manage, is owing, how- 
ever, in a great meaſure, to the ten- 
der, or quick ſenſe of his mouth, 
which renders him fearful of being 
hurt by the bitt, though undoubtedly 
there is much depends alſo upon the 
diſpoſition of his other limbs, and 
his natural inclination. | 
A horſe that has a very fine mouth 
will ſtop, if the rider does but bend 
his body backwards, and raiſe his 
hand, without waiting for the check 
of the bridle. 00h: 

A horſe that does not check, or bear 
upon the hand, is ſaid to have a fixed 
or certain mouth. e 

Tne terms freſh, foaming, ſtrong, 
deſperate, or ſpoiled mouth, are too 
well underſtood to require a particu- 
lar explanation, A falle mouth is 
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one that is not at all ſenſible, though 
the parts are well formed, and look 
well. A mouth of full appz, or reſt 
on the hand, is one in which the ten- 
der nice ſenſe of ſome mouths is not 
to be diſcerned, though at the ſame 
time there is a fixed and certain reſt 
upon the hand without bearing too 
hard upon it, or reſiſting the bitt; 
ſuch a horſe as this will bear a ſmart- 
iſh jerk of the bridle, without being 
much moved thereby, and 1s excel- 
lent for the army, over one that haz 
too nice or tender a mouth, againſt 
which, if another horſe comes to 
charge in fight, he will be apt to riſe 
upon his two hind feet, which a 
jg with a harder mouth would not 
0. | 


MULE. A mongrel kind of qua- 
druped, commonly generated betwixt 
an aſs and a mare, though ſome- 
times they are produced betwixt a 
horſe and a ſhe aſs. The laſt kind 
are generally very dull and ſtupid, 
partaking too much of the nature of 
the aſs, for which reafon they are 
but ſeldom bred in this manner, be- 
ſides they are conſiderably ſmaller 
than the firſt mentioned ſort. 

The mule has all the good qualities 
of the aſs without its bad ones: it is 
as patient of fatigue, and as capable 
of enduring hunger, but it is in a great 
meaſure deſtitute of that ſtupidity 
which ſo ſtrikingly characteriſes the 
aſs, and is equally tractable with the 
horſe himſelf, It is ſufficiently ſwift 
of foot for moſt common purpoſes, 
beſides which it is a very handſome 
creature when properly bred, and is, 
in a word, ſo well fitted for a variet) 
of different ſervices, that nothing can 
be more likely to pay the adventurer, 
than raiſing them in a place where 
they will thrive. The mule, when 
well deſcended, and well fed, will ar- 

| rive 
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rive at nearly the ſize of a moderate 
horſe. Many have been known to 
meaſure fifteen or ſixteen hands high, 
and they are very ſtrong, as well as 
ſure footed, which qualities render 
them very valuable in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, where the countries are 
mountainous, and the roads ſtony, for 
they will travel with the greateſt ſe- 
curity and eaſe-where a horſe would 
break his neck. 

They perform excellently likewiſe 
in the draught, and will travel ſeve- 
ral weeks together with fix or ſeven 
hundred weight on their backs, with- 
out manifeſting the leaſt ſymptom of 
fatigue. 

In Spain, thoſe that are intended 
for travelling or for ſhew, are bred 
between very large he aſſes and Spa- 
niſh mares; theſe are tall and ſtately, 
and their colour is uſually inclining 
to black. A larger kind are, how- 
ever, produced by theſe aſſes out of 
Flanders mares ; theſe are frequently 
ſeventeen hands high, and as large 
ſet as our common coach horſes, but 
they are much ſtronger than horſes 
of the ſame ſize, will bear greater 
hardſhips, and be fed with a great 
deal leſs expence, and at the ſame 
time they are leſs ſubject to diſtem- 
pers, which are great recommenda- 
tions, and ſhew plainly how much it 
would be to the farmer's advantage 
to have them always about him. 


They are equally fit for the ſaddle, 


as for the aboye-mentioned laborious 
employ ments; they are eaſily broke 
and managed, and walk or trot very 
eaſily. And if it ſhould ever become 
a practice in England to breed them, 
they might be ſuited exactly to the 
purpoſes for which they are deſigned, 
by making choice of proper mares, 
for they take much more after the 
dams than the fire. "Thoſe for the 
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road ſhould be bred from light made 
mares, and thoſe for the draught, 
packing, &c. ſrom the larger bodied 


and ſtouter breed. 


One very ſubſtantial reaſon why we 
ſhould breed them in this country is, 
that ſuch as are bred in colder ch- 
mates are always better, more lively, 
and longer-lived, than ſuch are bred 
in hot countries. As to the objections 
which ſome have raiſed about their 
being vicious, it is a complaint that is 
only made where there are but few 
of them kept, and thoſe. few badly 
treated, for where they are common, 
and treated in the manner of horſes, 
no room for a complaint of this na- 
ture is found to exiſt. 

It has been obſerved, that foals 
take more after the nature of the 
dam than the fire, and this 1s very 
ſtrikingly perceptible in mules, for 
thoſe that are bred betwixt an aſs and 
a mare partake more of the nature 
of the latter, and are beautiful, lively, 
ſwift, and docile, inheriting only the 
good qualities of the aſs, ſuch as his 
patience, ſtrength, perſeverance un- 
der fatigue, &c. while, on the other 
hand, thoſe that are bred betwixt a 
horſe and a ſhe aſs, are more of the 
nature of the aſs, being dull, heavy, 
ſluggiſh, ill-formed, and ſmall. Let 
the perſon, therefore, who would 
breed mules, take care that he does 
not fall into the miſtake of ſuppoſing, 
that it is the ſame thing ſo one pa- 
rent be of the aſs, and the other of 
the horſe kind, for the difference is 
too great and obvious to be over- 
looked. 

As the mare is to be ſuited for the 
ſervice for which the mule 1s intend- 
ed, ſo great care ſhould likewiſe be 
taken to put her to a proper aſs. He 


ſhould have all the marks and charac- 


teriſtics of a good one, and above all 
: EY things, 
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things, he ſhould be large. The fine 
mules which we meet with in other 
parts of Europe, are bred from the 
talleſt aſſes that can be procured, 
which they purchaſe at a vaſt price, 
and out of their fineſt mares. The 
mare is put into a hollow place railed 
in, and the aſs has the advantage of 
the higher ground given him for co- 
vering her. We may ſee in this cir- 
cumſtance of the generation of a mule, 
the abhorrence of nature to mon- 
ſters, or animals produced between 
two diſtin ſpecies. It was former- 
ly believed among the antients, that 
news kinds of ſavage creatures were 
produced annually in Africa from the 
copulation of different kinds, and the 
increaſe of the monſters ſo produced, 
but we now know this opinion to be 
erroneous, and we ſee in the inſtance 
of the mule, that two creatures of 
different ſpecies, though of the ſame 
family, are brought with difficulty 
to copulate, and that when they are, 

. they produce a creature that 
is different from both, yet that crea- 
ture is not endowed with power to 
propagate his kind again.— The 
pretence that there has been in- 
ſtances of mules propagating their 
ſpecies, or that there is any where 
exiſting a kind of mules that produce 
their own kind among one another, 
is equally as falſe as the production of 
the new ſpecies of monfters in Africa, 
The horſe and the aſs are with diffi- 
culty got together, in order to pro- 
duce this animal, and when that is 
done, there is no fear of carrying the 
power any farther. The mare 1s al- 
ways averſe to receive the aſs, and in 
the ſame manner the ſhe aſs is unwil- 
ling to copulate with the horſe, inſo- 
much that where they breed mules, 
they frequently make a practice of 
putting the aſs colt to ſuck a mare, 
and the mare foals to ſuck aſſes, in 
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order, as they imagine, to make them 
in ſome degree partake of the nature 
of the animal from which they derive 


their nouriſhment. But this can have 


no real effect, and is only mentioned 
to ſhew how ſenſible the breeders of 
mules are, that there is a repugnancy 
betwixt the two ſpecies to come to- 
gether. And it 1s certain, that the 
mule is entirely deſtitute of the power 
to generate. 


MULES in the legs of a horle, 
See KI BED HEELS. 


MUSROLE, in the manage. See 
Nos E-BAN PD. | 


MUSTARD. An annual plant, 
with rough leaves, which are divided 
to the ribs into many irregular ſeg- 
ments, the extreme one of which 1s 
largeſt. The flowers are ſituated at 
the extremity of the branches; their 
colour is yellow, and each of them is 
ſucceeded by a ſhort, ſmooth, quad- 
rangular pod, divided longitudinally 
by a thin membrane into two cells, 
which contain ſmall round ſeeds of a 
reddiſh brown colour. It is found 
wild in ſome parts of England, but 
is much cultivated for dietitic and 
medicinal purpoſes. 

The ſeed is the only part in uſe 
among farriers, and is an excellent 


thing in all diſorders ariſing from too 


much humidity. It ſtrengthens the 
ſtomach, deſtroys thoſe viſcidities 
which occaſion diſorders of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and bring on the vertigo 
and ſtaggers, and other diſorders of 
the head; it is alſo very ſerviceable 
in diſorders of the lungs, in dropſies, 
and all obſtructions in the urinary 
paſſages; and when bruiſed and ap- 
plied outwardly, it removes aching 


pains in the nervous and ſenſible parts. 


MUZZLE. 
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MUZZLE, The noſe of a horſe; 
alſo a kind of halter to put on the 
noſe of a horſe or mule. 

From that part of a horſe's head 
where the noſe-band of his bridle 
reſts to his muzzle, ſhould be nothin 
but ſkin and bone, and the {ſmaller 
that part of the head 1s the better, 
for which reaſon it is a common ſay- 
ing, that a horſe ſhould be able to 
drink out of a beer glaſs, by reaſon 
of the ſmallneſs of his muzzle, 


MYRRH, A gummy reſinous con- 
crete, which is brought to us from 
Alexandria, Smyrna, and Aleppo, 
but from what plant it is obtained is 
at preſent rather uncertain.» It comes 
to us in globular drops or pieces, of 
various colours and ſizes. Chuſe ſuch 
as is of a reddiſh brown colour, not 
inclining too much to blackaeſs, or 
yellowneſs ; ſuch as is uniform on the 
outſide, internally ſpeckled or ſtreak- 
ed with white, clear and bright, 
ſome what unctuous to the touch, but 
not ſo tenacious as to ſtick to the fin- 
gers. This drug is ſubje to a vari- 
ety of frauds; it is ſometimes mixed 
with hard ſhining yellow pieces of 
a gum which reſembles gum arabic, 
and 1s void of both ſmell and taſte. 
Pieces of bdellium are likewiſe often 
found mixed with it, and are known 
by their being of a darker colour, 
and ſoft within (which myrrh never 
15) as alſo by their different ſmell and 
taſte.— Sometimes it is mixed with an 
unctuous gummy reſin, of a moderate- 
ly ſtrong, and ſomewhat unpleaſant, 


ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte, which is 


very durable; alſo with pieces of a 
hard compact, dark coloured kind of 
tears, leſs unctuous than myrrh, of 
a more offenſive ſmell, a moſt un- 
grateful bitterneſs, and a very refi- 
nous nature. 
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Myrrh is accounted balſamic, vul- 
nerary, antiſceptic, attenuating, and 
a powerful” promoter of the fluid ſe- 
cretions. It is oftentimes ſerviceable 
in ditorders of the ſtomach, and no 
leſs ſo in thoſe foulneſſes which cauſe 
eruptions on the ſkin, as the farcy, 
mange, &c, It is likewiſe ſervicea- 
ble in diſorders of the breaſt; as alſo 
in thoſe of the kidneys and bladder. 
A tinQure of it combined with aloes, 
is of very great importance in all 
outward intentions, as to dreſs green 
wounds, &C. 

This tincture is made by putting an 
ounce and a half of myrrh, and an 
ounce of Barbadoes aloes, into a quart 
of rectified ſpirits of wine, and lettin 
it remain together for about a — 
or nine days, often ſhaking the bottle 
which contains it, and at laſt, after 
letting it ſtand to ſettle, pouring off 
the clear part into another bottle 
for ule. 
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AG, or Tir, in the manage, a 

horſe of a ſmall low ſize. France 
produces a great number of very 
good nags, which travel, and bear 
fatigue much better than very large 
horſes ; but, perhaps, the beſt nags 
in the world are the Welch ones, 


NAILS OF THE BRIDLE 
HAND. In the manage, the dif- 
ferent poſitions of the nails of the 
horſeman's left hand, give the horſe 
a facility of changing hands, and in 
ſome meaſure his departure and ſtop, 
by reaſon that the motion of the bri- 
dle follows ſuch a poſidon of the nails. 

To 
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To give a horſe head, the nails ſhould 
be turned downwards ; to turn him to 
the right, they muſt be turned up- 
wards ; to change to the left, you 
ſhould turn the nails down, and bear 
to the left; and to ſtop the horſe, 
they muſt be turned upwards, the 
hand being raiſed up at the ſame 
time, | 


NARROW, in the manage, figni- 
fies that a horſe does not take ground 
enough, or does not bear far enough 
out to the one hand or the other. A 
horſe that narrows ſhould be aſſiſted 
with the inſide rein, that is, the ri- 
der ſhould carry his hand on the out- 
fide, and preſs him forward upon 
ſtraight lines with the calves of his 
leg. 


NARROW HEELS are generally 
a natural defect in horſes, but ſome- 
times they are the effect of bad ſhoe- 
ing; for ſome farriers hollow the 
22 ſo deep, and make them ſo 

in, thinking by that means to widen 
them out by a ſtrong web ſhoe, that 
one may pinch them almoſt together 
with one's thumb and finger; but 
this is one of the worſt things that can 
poſſibly be done in ſuch a caſe. The 
moſt eligible way of proceeding would 
be not to hollow the foot in ſhoeing, 
and to pare nothing away but what 1s 
foul or rotten, And if the foot is 
hard and dry, or inclined to be rotten, 
let it be frequently bathed with cham- 
ber lye, or anointed with chamber 
lye and linſeed oil, boiled together to 
the conſiſtence of a poultice, adding 
thereto a little ſoft ſoap; or take two 
ounces of bees'-wax, fix ounces of 
hog's-lard, or freſh butter, one ounce 
of tar, and as much linſeed oil as will 
reduce the whole to the conſiſtence of 
an ointment; a little of which ſhould 
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be rubbed all over the foot and ſole 
every day, or oftener, as occaſion 
may require. 


NAVEL GALL, is a bruiſe on 
the back of a horſe, oppoſite to the 
navel, from which circumſtance it 
has its name, It is generally occaſi- 
oned by a bad ſadfile pinching the 
horſe behind, which being neglected, 
turns to a foul fungous excreſcence, 
and ſometimes after a long continu- 
ance, to a ſinuous and fiſtulous ulcer, 
which frequently looks like a brown 
hardened jelly, but ſometimes it ap- 
pears black and mortified. While 
there is moiſture and ſenſibility left in 
the part, an ointment may be ap- 
plied, made with one ounce of e's 
ſilver, and two of turpentine, rubbed 
together in a mortar, till the quick- 
ſilver entirely diſappears ; a little of 
itis then to be ſpread upon hurds or 
flax, and laid on each fide of the ſpine; 
over the ſwelling may be laid ſmooth 
dry pledgits of tow or lint, or bol- 
ſters of flaxen cloth, which may be 

irt round with a ſurcingle, but if 
. protuberance appears dead or 
mortifying, it ſnould be taken my 
wich a good ſharp knife or razor, af- 
ter which the part may be dreſſed as 
an ordinary fore, according to the 
directions laid down at the beginning 
of this work for the treatment of ab- 
ſceſſes. 


NEAR SIDE OF A HORSE is 
the left ſide, or that to which we ap- 
roach when we go to mount, or 
andle a horſe, as the off-fide is his 
right fide: whence we commonly 
diſtinguiſh a horſe's ſeveral parts by 
the following terms: The near fore 
leg, the off fore leg ; the near eye, 
the off eye, &c. 


NECK, 
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NECK OF A HORSE is a part 
that adds greatly to the beauty or 
deformity of that creature. To be 
handſome, it ſhould be lean and long, 
and riſe from the withers with a gra- 
dual lope upwards, diminiſhing in 
fize as 1t approaches nearer to the 
head. 

It is common for mares to have 
their necks rather too fine and flen- 
der, and for that reaſon it is frequent- 
ly no blemiſh if they happen to be a 
little groſs, or fleſhy. Deer or cock- 
throppled necks, . are thoſe in which 
the fleſh that ſhould be next the mane 
is ſet quite below, next the throat, 
which makes the neck appear ill- 
ſhaped and very ugly. A well-ſhaped 
neck contributes greatly to the horſe's 
going light on the hand, as a coarſe 
atv one does to making him go 

eavy. 

Horſes that are unſkillfully manag- 
ed when bled, are apt to have their 
necks ſwell, and grow very large, 
which many people have thought has 
been owing to the groom or farrier 
having cut through the vein with his 
fleam; but others imagine, that it 
ariſes from the motion of the jaws, 
and muſcular parts of the head, toge- 
ther with the horſe holding his head 
down after bleeding, or that when a 
horſe is turned out ſoon after the ope- 
ration, the cold air will occaſion a 
flux of humours to the part, the ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of which wall be 
an inflammation and ſwelling of the 
neighbouring parts, which may, if 
not properly attended to, terminate 
in an abſceſs, or mortification. Hence 
it would be adviſeable to keep the 
horſe warm, and let him have no food 
for ſome hours after the operation. 
But when you perceive, that in ſpite 
of all your care, the neck begins to 
iwell after bleeding, you ſhould im- 
mediately have recourſe to emolliept 
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fomentations, compoſed of marſh- 
mallow leaves, wormwood, poppy 
heads, &c. and applied as hot as * 
creature can bear them; but if it does 
not diſperſe after a proper repetition 
of this treatment, but ſhews a tenden- 
ey to ſuppuration, let that be promot- 
ed as faſt as poſſible by means of poul- 
tices adapted to that purpoſe; and as 
ſoon as the matter is ripe, let the tu- 
mour be opened- in the loweſt part 
poſſible, that the matter may be the 
more eaſily diſcharged ; after which 
the opening may be dreſſed with ba- 
filicon, or any other mild drawing 
ointment, till the hardneſs is diſſolv- 
ed, and the wound healed up. Dur- 
ing the time that the cure is effecting, 
it will be beft to give the horſe fre- 
quent warm maſhes, warm grains, 
and warm water, with a good deal of 
oatmeal in it, and if you let him have 
any hay, let it be ſweet, ſoft, mea- 
dow hay, ſprinkled with water, to 
make it {till ſofter, or if the accident 
happens in the ſummer, cut graſs 
ſhould be given inſtead of hay. 


NEEDLE-WORMS. See the ar- 
ticle As ARI DES. 


NEEZ ING, or Sx BZZIN . When 
a horſe's head appears to be ſtuffed 
with cold groſs humours, there is, 
E no method of relieving ſo 
ſpeedily, as by exciting ſneezing, 
which may be done with the greateft 
ſafety, by putting a piece of the root 
of pellitory of Spain tied to a ſtick up 


his noſtrils, and letting it remain there 
a little while, 


NEIGHING. The cry of a horſe. 
NICKING. An operation that is 


frequently performed on a horſe's 
tail, in order to make him carry it 
well.—This operation, as it is com- 


monly 
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monly performed by our farriers and 
grooms, is one of the moſt cruel and 
abſurd, not to ſay in many caſes dan- 
gerous, that ever was invented; 
though when properly done, there is 
nothing very ſevere or dangerous in 
it, and the horſe will in three or four 
days from the time of performing it, 
be fit for his uſual labour again. 

In order to under ſtand thr rationale 
of nicking, it may not be unneceſia- 
ry to premiſe, that there are in every 
limb, both of the human and brute 
ſpecies, two different ſets of muſcles, 
called the flexors and extenſors, whoſe 
actions are diametrically oppoſite to 
each other ; the office of the flexors 
being to bend and relax the limb, and 
of the extenſors to extend or ſtraight- 
en it.— Of theſe two ſets of muſcles, 
the flexors are by much the moſt pov 
erful, and would always keep the 
limb in a half- bent ſtate, unleſs by 
an effort of the will the extenſors be 
brought into actions, and overcome 
the natural contraction of the bending 
muſcles. The arm of a man when 
aſleep, or in a ſtate of reſt, is always 
Half bent, and the fingers half cloſed, 
but he can at any time at pleaſure 
extend it, and bring it ſtraight ; but 
this Nate of extenſion may juſtly be 
called a ftate of yiolence, as it can- 
not be continued for any very great 
length of time, without fatigue and 
pain, owing to the ſuperior ſtrength 
and action of the flexor muſcles. 

Let us apply the ſame method of 
reaſoning to the effect of nicking on 
the tail of a horſe, and it will 1 
be perceived why it will raiſe or coc 
the tail; and at the ſame time will 

int out to us What are the beſt, the 
eaſieſt, and the ſafeſt methods for 
performing the operation. 

The tail of the horſe is naturally 


drawn downwards by the action of 
the flexor muſcles, and the horſe has 
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it in his power to raiſe or elevate his 
tail at pleaſure, for the purpoſe of 
voiding his excrements, &c. yet this 
elevation may be conſidered as a ſtate 
of violence, and continues but for a 
ſhort time. But weaken, or totally 
deftroy the action of the flexor muſ- 
cles, and the extenſors, or eleva ing 
muſcles, will have nothing to coun- 
teract or reſiſt their operation, the 
effect of which will be, their action 
will be exerted, and the tail elevated 
or drawn upwards. 

In the methods at preſent uſed for 
performing the operation of nicking, 
we may ſee a very ftriking inſtance of 
barbarity, and almoſt ſavage cruelty 
of farriers and grooms, who, from 
never enquiring into the rationale of 
the buſineſs, generally act as though 
they were under conviction, that the 
deeper they cut, and the niore they 
puniſhed the horſe by pulling, &c. the 
more probability there was of his car- 
rying a good tail : hence they often 
cut into the joint itſelf, and put the 
poor ſuffering animal to ſuch torture, 
that fevers, inflammations, and mor- 
tiications come on, which often end 
in death ; whereas was the operation 
performed in a proper manner, all 
theſe might to a certaipty be avoided. 
All that is required, is to deſtroy the 
action of the flexor muſcles, which, 
as was before ſaid, draw down the 
tail, and as the extenſors will of con- 
ſequence have nothing to counteract 
them, the tail will be raiſed or drawn 
up. | 
NN the tail of a horſe is 
raiſed, the two flexor muſcles may be 
both ſeen and felt, and they lie neat 
or upon, the edge of the under part 
of the tail, from the baſe to the ex- 
tremity. In performing the opera- 
tion of nicking, an inciſion is to be 
made through the ſkin with a lancet 
or penknife, at the diſtance of an 

zach 
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inch or two from the baſe of the tail, 
when the muſcle will appear like a 
red cord, about the thickneſs of the 
little finger, which is likewiſe to be 
cut through. Make a ſecond inciſion 
at about the diſtance of two inches 
from the firſt, and having cut the 
muſcle through as before, the lower 
extremity of it will drop ſo as to hang 
near half an inch out of the firſt inci- 
ſion.— After this make a third, and 
it neceſſary, a fourth inciſion, in the 
ſame manner, on each fide of the 
tail; but it is not neceſſary that the 
kin in the middle of the tail ſhould at 
all be divided, or that the wounds 
ſnould communicate with each other 
from ſide to fide : then with a ſmall 
pair of pincers, lay hold of the ends of 
the muſcles as they hang out of the 
wonnd, and having drawn them as 
far out as poſſible, cut off as much of 
them with a ſharp knife or a pair of 
ſciſſars as you can conveniently come 
at,-If an artery ſhould be divided, 
and the wound bleed much, a lit- 
tle lint or tow dipped in flour, and 
laid lightly on, will' be ſufficient to 
ſtop it; but an accident of this kind 
will ſeldom happen, if the inciſions 
do not extend too far towards the 
middle of the tail. —If there ſhould 
1 to be no lofs of blood of any 
confequence, there will be no occa- 
ſion of any dreſſing, or application 
of any kind, as the wounds will heal 
of themfelves in the ſpace of a few 
days. It is indeed an univerſal 
practice to extend the horſe's tail 
with pullies and weights, for many 
days after the operation, but of what 


ſervice this can be, is not very eaſy ' 


to gueſs. It is true, indeed, that it 
1s a ſevere puniſhment to the poor 
horſe, and may to thoſe who ate ig- 
rorant of the rationale of nicking, 
appear to be uſeful by ſtretching 
and keeping open the wounds, but 
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that it is attended with no real advan- 
tage, is evident from there being 
many inſtances of horſes which have 
never been pullied at all, that carry 
as good tails as any of thoſe that 
have gone 1 the whole ſeve- 
rities of the racks and pullies. Be- 
ſides, as the whole that can with 
any degree of reaſon be attributed 
to the pullies, is only to keep the 
divided extremities of the muſcles 
from coming together to unite again, 
it muſt appear obvious to any one 
that will bat give himſelf time to 
think, that this can never be the caſe, 
even when no pulley or weight is 
uſed, for as we have directed the ope- 
ration to be performed, when the 
muſcles of the tail are divided, the 
lower part of them will ſhrink and 
contract full half an inch from the 
inciſion, and at the ſame time, as 
there will be half an inch or more 
cut off from the upper part, there 
will be a diſtance of an inch or more 
betwixt the extremities of the divided 
muſcle, a ſpace far greater than what 
is abſolutely neceſſary to prevent à 
re- union. | | 

In the method above recommended 
of performing the operation, it is 
adviſed to make the firſt inciſion at 
about the diſtance of an inch or two 
from the baſe of the tail, but this muſt 
be determined in a great meaſure by 
the manner in which the proprietor 
of the horſe wiſhes him to carry his 
tail. Thus, if a high tail is required, 
it is no matter how near to the baſe 
of it the firſt inciſion is made; but if 
it 15 not required to be raiſed much, 
the inciſions may be both fewer in 
number, and made at a greater diſ- 
tance from the ſetting on of the tail. 


NIGHT-MARE. A malady 
which authors on farriery inform us 
is incident to horſes, as well as the 

human 
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human ſpecies, but they ſeem to be 
totally unacquainted with the cauſe of 
it, and becauſe they muſt ſay ſome- 
thing, tell us that it is occaſioned by 
a melancholy blood oppreſſing the 
heart, which cauſes the horſe to ſweat 
more by night than by day. Be that 
how it will, the diſorder in queſtion 
is diſcovered by the horſe being found 
bedewed with ſweat, on the neck, 
flank, and ſhort ribs, in the morning. 
'The cure, according to ſome authors, 
is to be effected by giving the horſe 
two mornings together a pint of ſal- 
lad oil, a quarter of a pound of ſu- 
gar candy, and a handful of ſalt, but 
the beſt way would be to take a little 
blood from him, and afterwards give 
him a ſmart purge or two, which in 
moſt inſtances would effectually re- 
move it. | 


NIPPERS. Four teeth in the fore 
part of a horſe's mouth, two of which 
are in the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw. The Fore puts them forth when 

e is betwixt two and three years of 
age. 


NIPPERS. The pincers with which 
a blackſmith, or farrier, pinches or 
twiſts off the nails they have driven 
in a horſe's foot before they rivet 
them, and which they likewif. uſe in 
taking off the ſhoes. 


NITRE, or SALT-PETRE, is a 
neutral ſalt, formed by the coalition 
of the common vegetable fixed alca- 
line ſalt with a peculiar acid. It has 
a ſharp penetrating taſte, and diſ- 


ſolves in about eight times its weight 


of cold water, but warm water diſ- 
ſolves a much larger proportion of it. 
In a moderate heat it melts as thin 
as water, and when heated to igni- 


tion, it deflagrates on the contact of 


NOS 
any inflammable ſubſtance with a 
bright flame and a hiſſing noiſe. - 


Nitre is of general uſe in all inflam- 
matory diſorders, and is frequently 


given to prevent them, but ſhould 
not be uſed too freely. It is of a 
cooling diuretic nature, conſequent- 
ly good in ardent fevers, and parti- 
cularly ſerviceable where a diſcharge 
of urine is ta be promoted. There 
are ſeveral preparations of it kept 
in the ſhops, but for the farriers? uſe 
the purified ſalt is perhaps to be pre- 
ferred to any of them. 

Nitre, beſides the aperient quality 
which it poſſeſſes in common with 
all neutral ſalts, it has manifeſtly a 
cooling one, by which it quenches 
them, and abates febrile heats and 
commotions of the blood ; it likewiſe 
poſleſſes a very great advantage over 
moſt of the refrigerating medicines of 
the acid kind, in that it does not co- 
agulate the animal juices: blood, 
which is coagulated by all the mineral 
acids, and milk by all kinds of acids, 
are by nitre rendered more dilute, 
and preſerved from coagulation ; it 
nevertheleſs, in ſome degree, thickens 
the ſerous, acrimonious humours, 
and occaſions them to mix uniformly 
with ſuch as are more thick and viſ- 
cid, by which means it prevents the 
ill conſequences that would reſult 
from ſuch humours, though it has 
not (as ſome have ſuppoſed) the pow- 
er of obtruding, or ſheathing acri- 
mony. 


NOSE-BAND, or MusROLE, is 
that part of the headſtall of a bridle 
which comes over the horſe's noſe. 


NOSTRILS OF A HORSE 
ſhould be large, and ſo extended, that 
the red within them may be eaſily 
perceived, eſpecially when he ſneez- 

es 
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es, or has been exerciſed ſo briſkly 
as to occaſion him to blow hard; No- 
thing contributes more to a horſe's 
breathing eaſy, and with freedom, 
than the wideneſs of his noſtrils. 


NUTMEG. The aromatic kernel 
of a large nut produced by an Eaſt- 
India tree, growing principally in 
the iſle of Banda, and the Molucca 
iſlands ; the fruit is about the ſize of 
an ordinary peach, and the outer part 
of it is a ſoft fleſhy ſubſtance, ſome- 
what like that of = _ ne 
opens ſpontaneouſly when ripe, an 
— a red 22 
mace, forming a kind of net · work 
covering, through the fiſſures of 
which may be ſeen the hard woody 
ſhell that incloſes the nutmeg. 

The nutmeg is moderately warm, 
and grateful to the taſte, but if taken 
in too great quantities, it fits uneaſy 
on the ſtomach, and occaſions the 
heart-burn, with an uneaſy ſenſation 
in the head. 

The officinal preparations of the 
nutmeg are, a 1 diſtilled wa- 
ter, the eſſential oil, and the nutmeg 
in ſubſtance roaſted; but in theſe 
forms it is ſeldom uſed by the farri- 
ers: the expreſſed oil is, however, 
an ingredient in both mithridate and 
Venice treacle, which are frequently 


given to horſes in conſiderable quan- 
V- titles. 8 


dle 
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SE AK BARK is a ſtrong aſtrin- 
that gent, and adecoction of it is one 
fly Nof the beſt things known to check any 
ei- long continued purging, where there 


5 00 reaſon to believe that any bad 


ſuch as are fed with beans, 
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effects will be produced by attampts« 
ing to ſtop it. 1 


OATS are the beſt, and moſt ſuit- 
able kind of grain for feeding horſes 
at preſent known amongſt us, for 
when they are kept till thoroughly 
dry, there is no danger of thoſe diſ- 
orders attacking the horſes that are 
fed with them, which commonly at- 
tend, and frequently prove fatal to 
Oats 
that have been newly houſed and 
threſhed, before they have had time 
to ſweat in the mow, are of too laxa- 
tive a nature to be good food, and 
are beſides apt to occaſion ſurfeits, 
and other diſorders. 


OBEY, in the manage. A horſe 


1s ſaid to obey the rod or the ſpurs 


when he flies from them. 


OILS made by infuſion, ſuch as 
oil of bays, oil of St. John's wort, 
oil of earth worms, oil of ſwallows, 


 &c. were formerly in much requeſt 


among farriers, who depended great- 
ly upon their efficacy in moſt exter- 
nal applications for wounds, bruiſes, 
ſtrains, &c. and believed that they 
ſſeſſed peculiar properties, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ingredients 
from which they were made; and in- 
deed they are ſtill made uſe of by 
many, or at leaſt would be, were it 
poſſible to procure them genuine, but 
that is ſeldom the caſe, as what the 
druggiſts generally ſell for all theſe 
oils, is nothing but common olive 
oil, either ſcented or coloured green, 
or both, according to the appear- 
ance or ſmell of the oil wanted; and, 
indeed, ſetting prejudice aſide, olive 
oil would anſwer every purpoſe to 
which the other could poſſibly be ap- 
plied, ERS. 
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OINTMENTS, as well as oils, 


have been prepared from a great va- 
riety of ſimples, which are poſſeſſed 
of little or no efficacy, but the great- 
er part of theſe are now getting out 
of repute, and like the oils, are ma- 
ny of them contained in one pot, be- 
ing in fact nothing more than hog's 
lard, coloured with the juice of ſpin- 
nage, or ſome other cheap ingredi- 
ent. The number of ointments whith 
are really uſeful is, comparatively 
fpeaking, very ſmall, and the man- 
ner of making, as well as uſing theſe, 
will be found under the proper heads 
in this work.—-See Aroſtle's oint- 
ment, Counteſs's ointment, &c. 


OLIBANUM GUM, is a gum- 
my reſin brought to us from ſome 
parts of Turkey and the Faſt Indies, 

ut of the tree which produces 1t we 
have no certain account. It is uſu- 
ally in drops or tears, like thoſe of 
gum maſtic, but larger, and while freſh 


of a pale yellow colour, which turns 


reddiſh when the gum has been 1 
till it is become old. It has a mode 


rately ſtrong, and rather diſagreea- 


ble ſmell, and a bitter pungent taſte, 
and if chewed for ſome time it will 
ſtick to the teeth, rendering the ſali- 
va at the ſame time milky. Laid on 
a red hot iron, it eaſily takes fire, 


and burns with a ſtrong diffuſive ſmel], 


which is not altogether unpleaſant. 
Some authors ſuppoſe that it was the 


' zncenſe of the antients, which they 


uſed in their religious ceremonies, 
but of that there is no regular proof 
exiſting. The writers on the Mate- 
ria Medica account it a good balſa- 
mic, and recommend it for being of 
a deterſive cleanſing nature, but it is 
ſeldom uſed by farriers, except in 
plaiſters or charges. 


OLIVE OIL 1s procured from the 


Bie fruit of the European Olive, 


ONI 


which is a large evergreen tree, with 
long narrow willow-like leaves, and 
whitiſn flowers, which are divided 
into tour ſegments, and followed by 
an oval black fruit, containing, un- 
der the fleſhy part a hard rough ſtone, 
This fruit has a bitter auſtere diſa- 
greeable taſte, but when pickled « 
proves leſs ungrateful, and is ſuppoſ- 
ed to create an appetite, and help di- 
geſtion. The Lucca olives are the 
ſmalleſt and weakeſt, and the Spaniſh 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt taſted, while 
the middling ſtzed ſort brought from 
Provence are the moſt eſteemed, 
The principal conſumption of this 
fruit, however, is in making the 
above-mentioned oil. For this pur- | 
poſe, when ripe, it is ground and | 
preſſed, the finer and purer oil iſſues a 
out-firſt, by gentle preſſure, and the : 
coarſer ſorts on heating the maſs that t 
is left, and preſſing it more ſtrongly, f 
It is uſed in the making of ſimple © 
oils from different vegetables, like- 
wiſe in making ointments, and fora 
variety of other medical purpoſes, 
as will be found in this 94 


OMENTUM, in anatomy, is by 
the Greeks called Epiploon, and by 
us the Caul. It is a double thin 


tranſparent membrane, interlarde , 14] 
with fat, ſo as to reſemble, in ſom WW pa 
degree, a net; the uſe of it is to h- as 
bricate the guts, and parts adjacent, WW wh 
and prevent them from adhering u my 
any of the internal parts of the bo: dec 
dy, and as a preparatory organ fu is a 
the bile. It adheres to the bottonM to 
of the ſtomach, to the hollow fide d wea 
the liver, to the ſpleen, the {weel-WF of p 
bread, and to the colon. url 
ters 


ONION. A plant with a fig in a 
bulbous root, which is compoſed d 
ſeveral coats, and furniſhed with! 
large cluſter of fibres at the baſe. I fon. 


leave 
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leaves are long, hollow, and pointed, 
the ſtem naked, tall, bellied, and ter- 
minated by a large head or cluſter of 
{mall white flowers, each of which is 
ſucceeded by a roundiſh capſule or 
ſeed-veſſel, containing a number of 
black angular ſeeds. | 
Onions, though 'they are chiefly 
cultivated for culinary purpoſes, are 
very acrid and ſtimulating, and con- 
tain but little nouriſhment. In bili- 
ous hot conſtitutions they occaſion 
flatulence, thirſt, head-ach, and ſe- 
veral other mg Hera ſymptoms, 
but they prove ſerviceable in cold, 
ſluggiſh, phlegmatie temperaments, 
by warming, attenuating, and pro- 
moting both expeRoration and the 
urinary diſcharge. They are good 
antiſceptics, promote ſuppuration, if 
applied to tumours, &c. and have 
the moſt power of any of the akale- 
ſcent plants in diſſolving gravelly 
concretions, &c. 
In farriery they are reckoned good 
for all the purpoſes above-mentioned, 
and ſome people entertain an 1dea, 
that they are ſingularly uſeful in all 
recent affections of the lungs from 
colds, &c. 


OPENING OF A HORSE's 
HEELS, is when the blackſmith in 
paring the feet cuts the heels ſo low 
as to ſeparate the corners of them, by 
which the ſubſtance of the foot 1s ſo 
much impaired, that it cloſes, and 
becomes narrow at the heels. This 
is a practice that ought by all means 
to be avoided, for if there be any 
weakneſs in the feet, ſuch a method 
of proceeding will be ſure to make it 
ſhrink, and get narrower in the quar- 


m a ſhort time. 


OPIUM. The milky juice which 


four to ſixteen ounces each, and is 


brown when in the cake, but it is 


mouth and tongue with a ſenſe of 


noſe 1o much, as to occaſion violent 


brightiſh, and of a dark reddiſh or 


communicate not a yellow, but a 


ters, ſo as abſolutely to ſpoil the foot 
flight giddineſs of the head, dryneſs 


flows from the heads of the White 
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poppies (when they have been wound- 
ed for that purpoſe) dried in the ſun 
to a proper conſiſtence. It is brought 
to us from Turkey, Egypt, the Eaſt 
Indies, and other parts of Aſia, in 
flat cakes, or irregular lumps, from 


covered with leaves to prevent the 
maſles from ſticking together. It is 
a gummy reſinous ſubſtance, ſoftiſh 
and very tenacious, eſpecially when 
warmed, or after being much hand- 
led. The colour is a dark reddiſh 


more of a yellowiſh caſt when re- 
duced to powder. The ſmell of this 
drug 1s a faint diſagreeable ſoporife- 
rous one, and it has bitter taſte. 
When chewed a little, it affects the 


heat, and provokes a diſcharge of 
ſaliva, and heats and irritates the 


ſneezing. 

The beſt is that in which, when 
ſliced, no viſible impurities are found, 
and which, on being broken, appears 


blackiſh colour, rather dryiſh, and 
not unctuous, but moderately heavy 
and compact. It ſhould have an 
acrid bitter taſte, a faint ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of unripe poppy heads, 
and if infuſed in water, it ſhould 


reddiſh tincture. 

The medical properties of this 
drug are at once both numerous and 
valuable. Its operation on the hu- 
man frame is generally accompanied 
with a ſlow, but full and ftrong pulſe, 
which is ſucceeded by a weak and 
languid one, attended with low ſpi- 
rits, ſome difficulty of breathing, a 


of the mouth and fauces, and ſome 
degree of heat and ſickneſs. But it 
muſt be underſtood, that theſe ſymp- 
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toms are in general occaſioned only 
by a full doſe of opium being taken, 
when no particular ſymptom ſeems to 
indicate that the uſe of it is neceſſary, 
for in very violent diſorders, large 
doſes are frequently given without 
any diſagreeable effects being pro- 
duced by it. 

In proper doſes, and repeated at 
due intervals, it is narcotic, anodyne, 
and antiſpaſmodic; it abates inflam- 
mations, both outwardly and inward- 
ly; it moderates the heat in fevers, 
and aſſiſts other medicines in pro- 
ducing a more ſpeedy effect; it diſ- 
euſſes ſtagnating fluids, whether ex- 
ternally applied, or given inwardly ; 
removes obſtructions ariſing from 
Tpaſmodic affections; abates irrita- 
bility; removes convulfive com- 


plaints that are occafioned thereby; 


promotes the cuticular diſcharges, but 


retards all other evacuatiens ; it abates 


all kinds of pains, and totally re- 


moves many of them; and as a car- 


minative, it exceeds the whole aro- 
matic tribe, for its efficacy extends 


throughout the whole of the inteſti- 
nal canal. One grain of pure opium- 


is in general ſuppoſed to be a full 
doſe, three grains of it can hardly 


ever be taken by a healthy man, who 


has not been uſed to it, without his 


experiencing diſagreeable ſymptoms, 


though perſons may habituate them- 
ſelves to the uſe of it till they may 
take an ounce a day, When impru- 
dent doſes have been taken, whether 
inadvertently or by 3 in cauſes 
immoderate mirth, or elſe ſtupidity, 
giddineſs, a fluſhing of the face, 
ſwelling of the lips, troubleſome 


dreams, ſtarting, convulſions, cold 
ſweats, loſs of ſpeech, ſlow full pulſe, 


quickneſs of breathing, ſickneſs, mad- 
neſs, hiccup, fainting, and even death. 
33 on the diſcovery of ſuch 
an accident, give a vomit of white 
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vitriol, and repeat it three or four 
times: if the conſtitution is ſtrong, 
bleed, and aſterwards let the patient 
frequently take a large ſpoonful or 
two of the ſharpeſt vinegar that can 
be procured; beſides theſe means, 
muſtard 8 may be applied to 
the feet, bliſters to the arms or inſides 
of the thighs, and glyſters of tobac. 
co ſmoke may be given, and friction 
uſed-as the eaſe may indicate; but the 
uſe of vinegar, after throwing as 
much of the offending matter off the 
ſtomach as you can, is the moſt to 
be depended on for preventing the 
fatal effects of this narcotic drug. 

Opium is ufed by farriers for a vs. 

riety of gl wn ſuch a pains in 
the bowels, ſcourings, fluxes, and to 
promote ſweating. The doſe for 
horſe may be from ten grains to two 
fcruples. Matthew's pill, which isa 
preparation of this article, and per- 
haps one of the beſt for the farrierꝭ 
ule, is made in the following man- 
ner: 

Taxk of the extract of opium, 
black hellebore, liquorice, and 
ſoap of tartar, of each four 
ounces ; beat and mix theſe 1t- 
gredients well together, the hel- 
lebore being firſt reduced to: 
very fine powder. With three 
ounces of this maſs mix a 
ounce of Engliſh ſaffron, beat- 
Mg them together till the fa 
fron is perfectly incorporated 
and united therewith, ſo that 90 
part of it can be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of the mals, ans 
in the like manner beat that i 
to the other part of the mal 
when, if the 4 ſhould prof 


of too dry a conſiſtence, let H ., 
much ſpirit of turpentine 0 
added to it as will bring ti 
whole to a proper conſiſter (n 
for pulls, then let it be put , 
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to a wide mouthed glaſs or gal- 
lipot, tied over with an oiled 
bladder and kept for uſe. 

This may. be given to horſes in 
doſes of from two drams to half an 
ounce. It promotes the ſecretions 
both by ſweat and urine. It is ex- 
cellent in recent colds, and where 
there is a running at the noſe, it will 
certainly prevent it from turning to 
the glanders, if the horſe's lungs are 
not already become unſound, or ſome 
other of the vital parts decayed. 


OPODELDOC, or Saronace- 
ous LINIMENT, is made by diſſolv- 
ing three ounces of Spaniſh ſoap, 
and one ounce of camphor, in a pint 
of ſpirit of roſemary. It is much uſed 
among country people for ſtrains, 
bruiſes, &c. both in men and cattle, 
In ſome of the treatiſes of farriery 
which I have read, I have ſeen 1t re- 
commended as a remedy for the ſtran- 
guary and gripes in horſes, as like- 
wite for a cordial, to be taken to the 
quantity of an ounce or two for a 
doſe, in a pint of ale, or any other 
agreeable liquor; but I do not think 
that its internal uſe in ſuch com- 
plaints is by any means likely to an- 
wer the ends propoſed. 


ORACH (STIX KING). An an- 
nual low procumbent plant, ſprink- 
led all over with a whitiſh clammy 
meal, the leaves are ſmall, and of a 
roundiſh figure, with an obtuſe point. 
On the tops of the branches there ap- 
pear cluſters of greeniſh imperfect 
flowers, each. of which is fo!lowed 
by a flattiſh ſeed. It grows wild 
about dunghills, flowers in Auguſt, 
and has a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 
ſomewhat like decayed fair fiſh. 

It is of an opening diſcuſſing na- 
ture, and generally ſuppoſed to be 
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jous in diſorders of the new 
ſem. 


vous 


ORIGANUM. A perennial plant, 
with firm roundiſh ſtalks, and oval 
pointed leaves, almoſt entire at the 
edges, and covered with longiſh hairs. 
They are ſet in pairs on ſhort pedi- 
cles: at the tops of the ſtems grow 
ſcaly heads of reddiſh labiated flow- 
ers, with the upper lips entire, and 
the lower cut into three ſegments, 
each of which is followed by four 
{mall ſeeds, which lie naked at the 
bottom of the cup. It grows in a 
gavelly foil in many parts of Eng- 
land, and flowers in June or July, 
The leaves and flowery tops have an 
agreeable aromatic ſmell, and a pun- 
gent taſte, warmer than that of the 
garden .marjoram, and much reſem- 
bling thyme, with which the plant 
agrees in medical properties. An 
infuſion of the leaves and young 
tops of this plant, are good in diſ- 
orders and weakneſſes of the ſtomach 
and breaſt, and are a good ingredi- 
ent in famentations for nervous or 
rheumatic pains. The dried leaves 
reduced to powder, and ſnuffed up 
the noſe, excite ſneezing, and a con- 
ſiderable diſcharge of mucus. Diſ- 
tilled with water, they yield a conſi- 
derable quantity of a very acrid pene- 
trating oil, ſmelling ſtrongly of the 
origanum, but leſs agreeable than the 
the herb itſelf. This oil is frequent- 
ly ſold for oil of thyme, and put in- 
to hollow teeth to eaſe the pain with 
which they are commonly attended. 

It is frequently uſed along with 
other oils for ſtrains, wrenches, &c. 
by farriers, and probably may be 
ſometimes ſerviceable in old griev- 
ances of that nature, but for recent 
injuries, it would be better to make 
uſe of Goulard's extract of lead, oy 

t 


fie owuiton of water and a, little 
camphorated ſpirit of wine, than fly 
to the uſe of ſuch harſh, heating re- 
medies 


ORRIS (FLoxenTiINnE) is ſup- 
poſed, by medical writers, to be no- 
thing more than a variety of the 
common purple flower de luce. Its 
roots are brought to us from Italy 
(as being ſuperior to ſuch as grow 
in England) in flattiſh oblong pieces, 
freed from the fibres, of a browniſh 
colour externally, but within whitiſh, 
or ſpeckled with brown. They are 
eafily reduced to a mealy powder 
when dried, and though the freſh 
root 1s acrid, nauſeous, and a ſtron 
purgative, it loſes thoſe qualities in 
drying, and has a light agreeable 
imell, reſembling violets, or rather 
more like raſp-berries. As a medi- 
cine, it is ſuppoſed to be an uſeful 
expectorant, and it attenuates tough 
phlegm, and promotes its diſcharge. 
Among farriers it is uſed for the 
ſame purpoſes, and eſteemed good in 
moſt diſorders of the lungs. 


QSSLETS. Little bones, or hard 


excreicences which ſometimes ariſe 


among the bones of a horſe's knee. 
They are ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
ſtrains, &c. while the horſe is young, 
and appear to be of the ſame nature 
as ſplents, and to require the ſame 
treatment. For the purpoſe of re- 
moving them while they are yet re- 
cent, and only of a griſtly or callous 
ſubſtance, it may be uſeful to foment 
the parts once or twice a day, for a 
quarter of an hour together, and af- 
terwards to rub in a little of the 
ſtrong mercurial ointment. If no 
viſible alteration for the better ſhould 
take place in the courſe of a fort- 
night, it will be the beſt way to dally 
no longer, but remove them entirely, 


OV E 
either with the knife or cauſtic, if 
their ſituation is ſuch as to permit of 
this being done without endangering 
the laming of the horſe. 

This will be a much more rational 
method of proceeding, than that re- 
commended by Bracken, in his far- 
riery, of „ heating them with an 
hazle or other ſtick, till they arere- 
duced to a jelly, and perfectly diſ- 
ſolved, a method of proceeding 
which appears much better calculat- 
ed to produce excreſcences of the 
kind in queſtion, than to take them 
away. 

Bliſtering the part repeatedly is 
ſometimes attended with the moſt 
happy ſucceſs in theſe caſes. 


OVER-DONE, Over-worxkeD, 
or OvEeR-R1D, ſignifies that a horſe's 
wind and ſtrength are broken by ill 
uſage, and that he is exhauſted with 
fatigue. | 


OVER-REACH. A horſe is ſaid 
to over-reach when in — &c. 
he brings his hinder feet too far for- 
ward, and ſtrikes the toes of them 
againſt che ſpunges of his fore ſhoes. 
A horſe generally over - reaches 
through ſome weakneſs of the back, 
or by being permitted to bear too 
much upon the ſhoulders. 

It frequently happens, that a horſe 
that is apt to over-reach cuts or 
wounds his fore feet with the toe of 
his hind ſhoe, for which a very par- 
ticular method of treatment 1s laid 
down in ſome other works of this 
kind, but all that can be required in 
ſuch a caſe, will be to let the horle 
reſt, keep clean the wounded part, 
and dreſs it daily with a pledgit dip- 
ped in melted baſilicon, to which 
may be added a ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit of turpentine. This treat- 
ment, if adopted at firſt, will anſwer 
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every purpoſe of a more complex 
and expenſive mode of proceeding, 
even if the wound has been neglect- 
ed till it is become foul and hollow, 
it will only require in addition to the 
above-mentioned ſimple, but effica- 
eious dreſſing, that the ſinuſes are 
opened with a proper inſtrument, and 
a poultice of {ome kind laid over the 
plaiſter for two or three days, till 
the wound appears clean at the bot- 
tom, after which it will quickly be 
healed by the uſe of the ointment 
alone. i 


OX-FEET. A horſe is ſaid to 
have this imperfection when the horn 
of the hind foot cleaves in the very 
middle of the hoof, from the cornet 
to the ſhoe. This defect is not very 
common, but to whatever horſe it 
happens, it proves very troubleſome, 
and frequently occaſions him to go 

e. 


OX-LEGS. An imperfection to 
which ſome horſes are ſubject; it 
conſiſts in the back ſinews of their 
fore legs being ſo very ſmall, and ſo 
littie ſet off, that with a very little 
labour they become quite round, 


5 
P, 
ACE OF ASSES. A herd or 
company of thoſe animals. 


PACES OF A HORSE are three 
m number, namely, a walk, a trot, 
and a gallop, to which may be added 


an amble, becauſe ſome horſes have 


that pace naturally, and ſach are the 
faſteſt amblers of any, thoſe which 
are taught that pace being in gene- 
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ral but flow at it at the beſts 'Thoſs, 
horſes which have a kind of mixt 
pace, betwixt a walk and an amble, 
are ſeldom of any great worth, ow- 
ing to their fretful fiery temper, and 
ſometimes ſuch are found to have a 
weakneſs, either in their reins or 
legs, which contributes greatly to 
depreciate their yalue. 7 


PACK-HORSE. One that is uſed 
for carrying burthens on a ſaddle 
made for that purpoſe, 

In chuſing a horſe for the purpoſe 
of packing, take care in the firſt 
2 that he is ſtrong and well 

imbed, but not too tall, as an in- 
convenience might ariſe from that 
particular in reſpect to loading him. 
Re ſhould have a ſhort broad back, 
full ſhoulders, and thick withers, for 
2 horſe for that purpoſe that is too 
ſlender in the parts juſt mentioned, 
will have his back almoſt continual- 
ly 3 and fore. He ſhould like - 
wife have a bold free ſtride, as on 
that account he will both go with 
greater eaſe to himſelf, and rid the 
ground faſter, In ordering the pack- 
horſe, the plan laid down for the 
cart or draught horſe will be all that 
need be attended to, as he will ſtand 
in no particular need of walking 
about, waſhing, &c. When he comes 
off his journey he ſhould, however, 
be well dreſſed and cleaned, and his 
ſhoes and back ſhould be frequently 
examined, to ſee that he receives no 
injury on the one from his load, nor 
on the other from the hardneſs of the 
road on which he travels. The beſt 
food for ſuch horſes as are thus em- 
ployed, 1s good ſweet hay, with plen- 
ty of cut chaff, oats, and peas, or 
beans, mixt together; and it will 
not, perhaps, be amiis to give them 
once or twice a week a little ſcalded 
malt duſt, or warm grains and ſalt, 
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As fuch method of proceeding. will 


not only tend to make them appear 
in better liking, but prevent them 
from breeding worms, aud other ver- 
mine, in their inteſtines, 


PACK-SADDLE. A ſaddle con- 
trived for the purpoſe of carrying 
loa?s on the back of a horſe or aſs. 

PAD. An eaſy pacing horſe, 

PAD. A low ſaddle: 

PAD. A road or path. 

PAINS, & Witkiy SorEs, on 


the legs and paſterns of horſes, are 
frequently occaſioned by a ſharp ſe- 


rous matter oozing through the pores, 


cauſing the hair to fall off, and ſome- 
times when the diſeaſe is arrived at a 

reat degree of inveteracy, looſen- 
ing the cornet from the hoof, and 


cauſing the fleſh to appear as if it was 


parting from the bones. Wherever 
this ichoròus water runs, it ſo har- 
dens the ſkin, that it is apt to break 
out into cracks and rifts, which diſ- 


charge abundance of naſty fœtid 


matter, and ſtill, if the parts are not 
kept very clean, cauſes the diforder 
to ſpread further. The cure of this 
diſeaſe conſiſts, in the firſt place, in 
cleanſing the horſe's body well by 
repeated doſes of purging phy ſic, ac- 
cording to his ſtrength, &c. as in the 
farcy (which ſee) and by applying 
one of the following poultices to the 
part affected: firſt 
Taxe honey, turpentine, and 
hog's lard, of each an equal 
quantity, which melt together 
over a gentle fire in a glazed 
earthen veſſel, and when the 
ingredients are well incorporat- 
ed, add a ſufficient quantity of 
oatmeal, to bring the whole to 
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the conſiſtence of a poultice: 
Or, 

Tax fenugrec meal, bean flower; 
linſeed meal, and muſtard flour, 
of each a like quantity, and with 
a ſufficient quantity of the oint. 
ment of marſhmallows, make 
them over a gentle fire into a 
poultice, to be ſpread pretty 
thick on à piece of fag, and 

= warm to the parts diſeaſ- 

ed, and it will ſoon draw out 
the matter, and reduce the ſwel- 
ling. But if the fouttneſs ſhould 
be very great, then 

Tak black ſoap a pound, honey 
half a pound, roch alum four 
ounces, and verdigreaſe two 
ounces; reduce the two latter 
articles to fine powder, and mix 
them with the ſoap and honey, 
then add half a pint of ſpirits of 
wine to the maſs, and a ſufficient 
2 of wheat flour, to bring 
the whole to a proper conſiſtence, 
which being done, ſpread it up- 
on a rag, and apply it as be- 

fore. | 
When by the uſe of theſe means 
the ſwelling is abated, and the moiſ- 
ture dried up, it will be prudent 
to keep the legs and paſterns rolled 
up with proper bandages, moderately 
tight, as by ſo doing the parts will 
not only be kept from receiving any 
injury from the external air, &c. but 
the influx of. freſh matter to the parts 
will be prevented, which is a matter 
of great importance, as the return 
of theſe acrid watery eruptions fre- 
quently occaſion ſuch a looſeneſs in 
the fleſhy parts of the legs, as termi- 
nates in a rottenneſs of the fruſh, or 
it breeds ſplints, or other calloſities, 
and ſometimes by rotting the tendons 
and muſcles, paves the way for quit- 
tors, foundering, and other diſorders 
of the feet. But when once the 
foulnels 
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foulneſs is drawn away by the uſe of 
the above-mentioned poultices, and 
the acrimony of the blood and juices 
corrected by the uſe of proper phy ſic 
and alteratives, gentle bandage, and 
waſhing the parts frequently with 
warm milk and water, to which may 
occaſionally be added a little ſpirits of 
wine, or tincture of myrrh, will ſoon 
effect a cure. 

PAIN-PISS. A diſeaſe which fre- 
quently happens to horſes when a 
quantity of hardened dung is lodged 
in, and plugs up the pafſage of the 
retum. Sometimes, however, it 

roceeds from inflammation in the 
Habeys, or ulcers in the bladder, for 


when there happens to be an ulcer in 


thoſe exquiſitely tender and ſenſible 
parts, it is not at all ſurpriſing if the 
acrid matter proceeding therefrom 
ſhould occaſion pain as it paſſes from 
the bladder along the urethra, or uri- 
nary canal, as by abrading and car- 
rying away the mucus which ſhould 
defend that part, it muſt expoſe it to 
the acrimony of the urine, and occa- 
ſion the moſt diſtreſſing ſenſations, 
An inflammation in the above-men- 
tioned parts ariſing from any other 
cauſe, whether it be hard riding, too 
long a detenſion of the urine, or 
any thing elſe of a like nature, wall 
generally produce a fimilar effect, 
particularly if, as was obſerved be- 
fore, there ſhould at- the ſame time 
happen to be any obſtruction of the 
excrements. 

In attempting the cure of theſe 
complaints, it will always be found 
neceſſary to throw up emollient ſof- 
tening glyſters every two or three 
hours, made of a decoction of marſh- 
mallows, mercury, chamomile, and 
the like, or in caſe theſe herbs are 
not to be procured, broth of gruel 
will anſwer the purpoſe tolerably 
well; itſhould, however, be remem- 
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beted, that a little oil be pat into the 
glyſter before it it injected, as that 
will tend greatly to lubricate the 
paſlage, and facilitate the diſcharge 
of the hardened excrements. Should 
it be found neceſſary to add any thing 
purgative to theſe glyſters, half a 
pound of Glauber's falts may be diſ- 
folved in every other of them, and 
will be much better than ſtronger and 
more irritating medicines of that 
claſs. At the ſame time as this plan 
is put in execution, let him have 
plenty of gruel, with a little falt pru- 
nel, or nitre, diſſolved in it, given 
him by the mouth, or now and then 
two or three ounces of caſtor oil, 
which will generally be found an ex- 
cellent thing in diſorders of this kind. 
Should this method of proceeding be 
adopted in time, and aſſiduouſly fol- 
lowed for a day or two, the horſe will 
moſt commonly recover from his 
complaints, whereas it too frequently 
happens when ſtrong purgatives are 
given by the mouth, and glyſtering 
and cooling things are neglected, the 
poor animal expires in the moſt ex- 
cruciating tortures. | 

Should there be any reaſon to ſuſ- 

pect that there is an inflammation of 
the bladder, Whether it is occaſioned 
by hard riding, or any other cauſe, it 
will be well, in addition to what has 
been . recommended above, to bleed 
once or twice in moderate quantities, 
till ſuch time as the ſymptoms of fever 
and inflammation ſubfide ; but if it 
appears that the diſorder originates in 
an ulcer of the bladder, it will be pru- 
dent to make uſe of cleanſing balſa- 
mic medicines, ſuch as the following 
ball : 

Taxt gum benjamin half a pound. 
balſam capivi and flour of brim- 
ſtone, each four ounces, bees- 
wax three ounces. opium one 
ounce, and honey a ſufficient 

quantity 
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quantity to make the whole into 
a proper conſiſtence ſot balls, 
which make two ounces a- piece, 
and give one every morning 
an hour before he is fed or wa- 
tered. 


PALATE. Theupper part or roof 
of a horſe's mouth. This part ſhould 
be lean, for if it be full and high, ſo 
as to be almoſt equal with the extre- 
mities of his upper teeth, the leaſt 
height in the liberty of his bridle will 
be troubleſome to him, and make 


him either check on the bridle, and 


be always throwing or toſſing up his 
head, or otherwiſe he will carry it too 
low, which, beſides the unſightly ap- 
pearance, will prove far from being 
pleaſant to the rider's hand, — 


PALSY. A diſorder to which 
horſes are ſometimes ſubjet, and 
which has commonly been reckoned 
the ſame as the ſtaggers, and not with- 
out reaſon, as in fact they are ſo 
nearly connected, that they may be 
conſidered in one view, though. the 
mode of curing them is ſomewhat dif- 
ferent.— The palſy is a diſeaſe that 
ſometimes deprives the whole body 


of ſenſe and voluntary motion, and 


then it is termed a general palſy, and 
is too often incurable ; but when the 
uſe of ſome one part only is ſuſpend- 
ed, it is called a partial palſy, and by 
the uſe of proper a; plications 15 ſome- 
times removed. The {ſymptoms of 
paralytic affection in a horſe, are a 
groveling and going ſideways, car- 
Tying his neck as if it were broken; 
he will likewiſe ſet himſelf forward 
crookedly with his legs, and fre- 
quently beat his head againſt the wall, 
or any other object that happens to 
be in his way. 

The cauſes of this complaint are 
undoubtcdly various, for ſometimes 
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it ariſes from an exceſs of vital heat, 
while at other times it is occaſioned 
by too little, and though it is not ſo 
frequently the caſe with the human 
as with the brute creation, there is 
reaſon to believe, that in horſes it is 
frequently brought on by violent 
blows on the head, &c. 

In order to cure this complaint, 
recourſe muſt be had to ſuch internal 
medicines, and external applications, 
as have a tendency to warm and ſti- 
mulate the nervous ſyſtem. For this 
purpoſe, the following embrccations 
may be rubbed into the parts affected 
two or three times a day : 

Tax ſpirit of wine camphorated 
ſix ounces, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
two ounces, mix it, and let it be 
well rubbed into the neck, or 
whatever part appears to be moſt 
affected, at leaſt every night and 
morning, at the ſame time one 
of the following balls ſhould be 
given every ſix or eight hours: 

TakE aſſafœtida fix ounces, grains 
of paradiſe in powder two 
ounces, oil of turpentine and 
honey, of each equal quantities, 
and ſufficient to make No above- 
mentioned ingredients of a pro- 
per conſiſtence for ſix balls, 
which give, as mentioned above, 
and waſh each of them down with 
a hornful or two of ale, in which 
a good quantity of bruiſed mul- 
tard ſeed has ſtood fix or eight 
hours to infuſe. 

Warm cloathing, and frequent rub- 
bing with a woollen cloth or a bruſh, 
will likewiſe be of great ſervice, and 
perhaps a rowel or two cut near to 
the part that is principally affected, 
may not be amiſs, at leaſt it ſhould 
be tried, as no harm can be occaſioned 
thereby, and it is very probable that 
much good may ariſe therefrom. 
When 55 the application of all, 0r 
any 
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any part of theſe means, the diſorder 
abates, and the horſe grows better, 1t 
will be neceſſary to give him a few 
doſes of Peruvian bark to ſtrengthen 
him, and prevent the diſorder from 
returning. For this purpoſe, four 
ounces of the bark, in fine powder, 
may be divided into fix or eight doſes, 
and two of them given in a day, in a 
hornful of any convenient liquor.— 
Should the horſe, when this quantity 
is finiſhed, ſtill continue weak and 
feeble, procure the ſame quantity 
afreſh, and give it him as before. 


PANNEL. A low ſaddle. 


PANNELS OF A SADDLE, 
are two cuſhions or bolſters, filled 
with hair, and placed one on each 
fide, under the ſaddle, to prevent the 


bows or hands from galling the horſe's 
back. 


PANNICLE (FLesny) in the 
anatomy of a horſe 1s, according to 
Gibſon, a fleſhy expanſion which lies 
immediately under the ſkin, and eon- 
fiſts of numerous ſtrong muſcular 
fibres, the office of which is to move, 
or draw the ſkin into wrinklas, in or- 
der to ſhake off duſt, flies, or any 
thing elſe that hangs looſely to the 
hair. This membrane is moſt diſ- 
tunctly ſeen about the ribs, flanks, 
and ſides of the belly, as alſo on the 
des of the neck, but it adheres ſo 
cloſely to the real ſkin, as hardly to 
be diſtingujſhed from it, except in 
thoſe parts where the ſkin is looſe and 
moveable, In cold weather it ſerves 


43 a defence, and to keep the horſe 
warm. 


PANTONS, or PAN TABLE 
SHOES, A fort of horſe ſhoes that 
ſerve for narrow and low heels, and 
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to hinder the ſole from growing toa 
much downwards, ſo that the foot 
may take a better ſhape. The ſpung- 
es of this ſhoe are much thicker on 
the inſide than they are on the out- 
fide, inſomuch that the part which 
reſts upon the horn or hook, runs 
ſlopewiſe, in order that the thickneſs 
of the inſide may bear up the heel, 
and by that means puſh it gently out- 
wards. Theſe ſhoes are likewiſe ſer- 
viceable to ſuch horſes as have falſe 
quarters, and they likewiſe help hodf- 
binding. When a horſe is ſhod with 
a panton, it muſt follow the compaſs 
of the foot, and the branches muſt by 
no means be ſtraight ; care muſt 
likewiſe be taken to keep the ſole 
ſtrong, without paring hardly any 
thing from it, otherwiſe the horſe 
will go lame, 


PARADISE (Grains oF) are 
the ſeeds of a ſpecies of the ginger 
plant, and are brought to us from 
Guinea and the Eaſt Indies. _ 
are of an angular figure, of a reddi 
brown colour on the outſide, but 
white within, ſmaller than pepper, 
and ſomewhat reſembling the carda- 
mom ſeeds deſcribed in the beginnin 
of this work, They grow in — 
reſembling unripe figs, and ſomewhat 
about the ſize of one. Each of theſe 
pods 1s divided internally into three 
cells, and in each of theſe is contain- 
ed a double row of ſeeds. They have 
the flavour of cardamoms united with 
the pungency of pepper, but their 
pungency does not reſide like that of 
the cardamoms in their eſſential oil, 
but in their reſin, In ſome parts, 
theſe grains are uſed inſtead of pep- 

er. Their chief uſe among farriers 
15 to comfort the bowels, and expel 
wind, for which purpoſes they are 
excellent, being of a very warming 
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pungent eng nature. Some 


times they are uſed as correctors to 
purging medicines, for which like- 
wiſe they are well adapted. 


PARING OF HORSES FEET), 
is taking off the horn and fole of their 
feet with a buttreſs, previous to their 
being ſhod. The feſt intention of 
ſhoeing horſes was undoubtedly de- 
ſigned to preſerve the feet, but no 
one could think it right to pare or 
cut away too much of that which he 
was contriving to preſerve by the 
help of ſhoes, as that would be acting 
againſt his own principles, and de- 
ſtroying his own work. 'The opera- 
tion of paring them can only be of 
ſervice when the horny ſole is ſo un- 
even, that the ſhoe cannot bear equal- 
ly upon it, and then as the ſhoe could 
by no means fit firm to the foot, it 
may be allowable to pare away ſo 
much as is neceſſary for that pur- 
poſe; all beyond this muſt not only 
appear abſurd, but will in the end 
prove really prejudicial to the horſe, 


PART, in the manage, is uſed to 
ſignify the motion and action of a 
horſe when put on to a full ſpeed. — 
From the horſe's parting to his ſtop- 

ing again, there is commonly two 
N paces of ground, it being 
next to impoſſible, that a horſe 
ſhould ſtart, get to the height of his 
ſpeed, and ſtop in a much leſs com- 
paſs. To make a horſe part with a 
good grace, the rider ſhould put the 
bridle two or three fingers lower, and 
preſs gently with his heels, or only 
the calves of his legs, againſt the 
horſe's ſides. 


PARTS OF A HORSE's BODY 
are as follow : 
1. The hair and hide, which includes 
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all the hair and ſkin on the horſe's 
body 

2. The mane, or that long hair on 
the wy ade neck. 

3- The fore-top, or topping, which 
hangs down 2 "Hogg As | 
4. The fetter-lock, or fetlock, the 
hair that grows behind the feet. 

5. The coronet or cronet, the hair 
that ſurrounds the top of the hoof, 

6. The brills, which is the hair on 

the eyelids. 


The external parts of the head and 
neck are as follow: 

1. The creſt or criſt, that ridge on the 
neck on which the mane grows. 
2. The neck itſelf, by which is meant 
the whole of that part of a horſe 
which is betwixt his head and 

breaſt, or ſhoulders. 

3- The breaſt, briſket, or cheſt, is 
the fore part of the neck, from the 
ſhoulders down to the fore legs. 

4. S ” ſtar, or blaze, is in the fore- 

ead. 


5. The rache, down the face, when 


the hair there 1s of a different co- 


lour to that on the other parts of 
the head, 


Tho- parts of the body are, 

1. The withers, the top of he ſhoul- 
der blades, at the ſetting on of the 
neck, | 

2. The dock, or place where the ſad- 
dle is put. 

3. The navel-gall, or that part of the 

back oppoſite to the navel. 

4. The reins, are all the middle part 
or ridge of the back, from the 
mane to the tail. 

The dock or ſtrunt, which is the 
tail of the horſe. 

The fundament or tuel. 

The ſwayed back, is the hollow or 
ſinking down of the back bone. 


„The thropple or windpipe. 
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of the bel 

10. The belly or navel place, the 
middle of. the belly, or that part 
where the navel is. | 

11. Theflank, or the hinder part of 
the belly next the ſheath. 

12. The groins, or hinder parts near 
the thighs, on each fide, 

13. The ſheath in which the yard 1s 
incloſed. 

14. The yard itſelf. 

15. The nut, or glans, at the extre- 
mity of the yard. 

16. The cods, or the looſe ſkins which 
contain the ſtones. 

17. The fillets, or fore parts of the 
ſhoulder next the breaſt. 

18. The two ſides, near and off, or 
farther and riſing ſides. 

19. The buttoeks, or hindermoſt parts 
of the horſe's body. 

20. The top of the buttock, or that 
part next the ridge of the back and 
the tail. 


9. The girth place, or the fore part 
y. 


The parts of the legs and thighs 
are reckoned in the followiag man- 
ner: | 
1. The ſtifle, or ſtifle joint, which is 
the firſt joint or bending at the 
buttock and above the thigh. 

2. The thigh, or that part betwixt 
the ſtifle and the gambril. 


3. The gambril, or elbow, is that 


joint or bending of the upper part 
of the hind leg that bends back- 
wards, whereas the bend of the 
ſtifle comes forwards. 

4. The ham and bight, or bought, or 
the inward bending of the cham- 
bril. The bending of the knees 
in the fore legs are likewiſe cha- 
racteriſed by the ſame name. 

5. The hough, leg, or ſhank. This 
reaches from the chambril to the 
fetlock, or paſtern joint. 
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6. The ſmall of the legs, the ſmall- 
= part of both the fore and hind 
egs. | 

7. The foul of the legs. 

8. The back ſinews, which are the 
back parts of the legs, juſt above 
the fetlocks. 

9. The paſtern joint, fetlock, or an- 
cle, is the joint in the fetlock which 
in all the feet bends forward. 

10. The coronet is the foot above the 
hoof of the ancle joint, and is 


called by the ſame name in all the 
feet. 


11. The curb. 


12. The ſhoulder is that part which 
extends from the withers to the 
top part of the fore thigh. 

13. The thigh reaches from the bent 
of the thigh to the knee. 

14. The off legs are thoſe on the right 
fide, and the near legs thoſe on the 
left, which 1s likewiſe called the 
riſing ſide, 


The feet conſiſt of the following 

parts : 

1. The hoof or horn. 

2. The coffin, or the hollow of the 
hoof in which the foot is fixed. 

3- The fruſh, or that tender part of 
the hoof next to the heel. 

4. The ſole of the foot. 

5. The frog, or as ſome call it, the 
ball of the foot. 

6. ,The riff of the hoof, or the part 
that 15 pared or cut off when grown 
_ my betwixt the fruſh and the 

eel. 


7. The heel, or the riſing in the mid- 
dle of the ſole. 

8. The toes, or fore parts of the hoofs. 

9. The quarters, or inſides of the 
hoofs. 

10. The paſtern, or that part which 
reaches from the fetlock to the 
hoof, 


The 
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The parts of a horſe's body which 
many people ſuppoſe moſt proper to 
draw blood away from, are the fol- 
lowing : 


I. The jugular veins, which lie on 
each ſide of the neck, and theſe 
are commonly opened for the far- 
Cy, mange, repletion, &c. 


2. When a bite or blow has been re- 


ceived in the eye, it is uſual to 
take away blood from the temples 
with a very ſmall lancet. 


3- Farriers have a lancet made on 


purpoſe for opening the veins un- 
der the tongue, which operation 
they perform for head-achs, or 
for being diſguſted or over-heat- 


ed with hard labour, as hkewiſe 
for the vives, &c. 


4. It is uſual to bleed. horſes in the 


griſtle of the nofe for the ſame 
complaints, but it is ſometimes 
rather a difficult matter to hit the 
vein. 


5. Some let horſes blood in the mid- 


dle of the palate, either with a 
lancet or ſharp horn, for the ſame 
diſorders. 

6. Blood is taken from the veins in 
the thigh for ſtrains in the ſhoul- 
ders, or for the mange in thoſe 
parts. | 

7. Horſes are bled in the paſterns with 
either a fleam or a lancet, for 
ſtrains, or other infirmities of the 
hams or knees. 

8. They are likewiſe let blood in the 
toes, with & buttreſs or drawing- 
knife, for ſwellings in the legs, 
and the like. 

9. The veins in the flanks are ſome- 
times opened with a ſmall lancet 
made on purpoſe, ſor the farcy in 
the adjacent parts. 

10. Sometimes blood is drawn with 
fleams from the flat part of the 
thighs, for blows or ſtraias in the 
haunches; and 
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11. They ſometimes bleed horſes in 
the tail or dock, with a long lan- 
cet, for fevers and ſhort or thick. 

windedneſs; it is, however, a 
matter of little moment, ſome few 
Caſes excepted, from what part of 
the body blood is drawn, notwith- 
ſtanding the diverſity of opinions 
entertained about it. 


PASSADE. A tread or way that 
a horſe makes oftener than once upon 
the ſame extent of ground, paſſing and 
repaſſing, from one end of its length 
to the other, which cannot be done 
without changing the hand, or turn- 
ing and making a demitour at each 
end, or extremity of the ground.— 
From this circumſtance there are ſe- 


veral forts of paſſades made uſe of, 


according to the different manners of 
turriing, in order to part, or put on 
again, and return upon the ſame piſte 
or tread, which we call cloſing the 
paſſade. A paſlade of five times, or 
a demivolt of five times, is a demitour 
made at the end of the ſtraight line, 
one hip in, in five times of a gallop 
upon the haunches; the fifth time 
ought to cloſe the demivolt, and to 


preſent upon the paſſade line ftraight 


and ready to return. 'Theſe demi- 
volts of five times or periods, are the 
moſt common airs of changing the 
hand, or turning, now in practice. 
To make theſe paſſades, you put 
your horſe ſtraight forwards, and to- 
wards the extremity of the line make 
a half top, keeping the hcrſe ſtraight 
without traverſing, when you make 
the demivolt at three times, in ſucha 
manner, that the laſt time the horſe 
preſents ſtraight upon the paſſade line, 
and is ready to ſet out again upon a 
ſhort gallop, which is to be. continu- 
ed half the length of the paſſade, and 
then you muſt put on furiouſly, and 
at full ſpeed, and at the end of the 


paſlace 
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paſſade make a half ſtop, and then 


a demivolt of three times. Thus you 
muſt continue doing as long as the 
horſe's ſtrength and wind remain 
good. This paſſade at ſpeed ſup- 
poſes that the horſe has an excellent 
mouth, and requires ſo much ſtrength 
and agility both in the horſe and ri- 
der, Nat it is ſeldom performed. 


PASSADE OF ONE TIME. A 


paſſade or pirouette, or half pirouette 
of one time, 1s a demivolt, or turn 
made by the horſe in one time of his 
ſhoulders and haunches, 'To make 
this paſſade, which is the moſt perfect 
of them all, the horſe muſt ſtand 
ſtraight in the paſſade line, and then 
putting forwards he forms a half ſtop, 
making falcades twice or three times, 
and in ſuch a manner, that he is {till 
ſtraight upon the line ; and at the laſt 
of theſe falcades, he prepares to turn 
nimbly, and retain or fix his haunches 
as a center, ſo that the demivolt is 
performed in one time of the ſhoul- 
der, and though the haunches like- 
wile make a time, they make it in 
the center, or upon the ſame ſpot, 
and de ferme a ferme, as it is termed 
by the French. 

The raiſed or high paſſades, are 
thoſe in which the demivolts are made 
into corvets. In all paſſades the 
horſe ſhould, in making the demivolt, 
grad or bring in his body, making 

is haunches accompany his ſhoul- 
ders without falling back, or not go- 
ing forward enough each time, and he 
ſhould go in a ſtraight line, without 


TN g, or turning his croupe out 
ok it. ä 


PASSAGE, in the manage, is to 
make a horſe walk or trot upon two 
paſtes or treads between the two heels, 
and fideways, ſo that his hips may 
make a tract parallel to that made by 
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his ſhoulders. Paſſaging 1 a trot 
has not been uſed till very lately, for 
formerly the term ſignified only walk - 
ing a horſe upon two treads behind 
the heels. A horſe is paſſaged upon 
two ſtraight lines by the ſide or a wall 
or hedge, or he is paſſaged upon his 
own length, upon volts ſideways, up- 
on a circle round a center, the ſemi- 
diameter of which is above half his 
length, ſo that he looks upon the volt, 
and half his ſhoulders go before half 
his croupe. | 

In every kind of paſſaging, the 
horſe's outer fore leg muſt neceſſarily 
croſs, or lap conſiderably over the in- 
ward fore leg at every time he marks, 
and in all paſſages of a walk, as well 
as thoſe of a trot, the motion of the 
horſe is exactly the ſame, only it is 
faſter in the latter than in the former 
inſtance. 

Paſſage upon a firaight line is not 
greatly practiſed in France, but in 
Italy and Germany it was formerly 
very much in vogue, though like moſt 
other manages, it is now almoſt en- 
tirely gone out of uſe. 

For this manage, they make choice 
of a horſe that is not very mettleſome 
or fiery, but one that has a good ac- 
tive motion ; they then lead him by. 
on a ſtraight line, either upon a wa 
or a trot, and teach him to lift two 
legs together, the one before, and 
the other behind, in form of a St. 
Andrew's croſs, and in ſetting theſe 
two legs to the ground, to raiſe the 
other two, and ſo on in an alternate 
manner, keeping them each time a 
good while up, and that in ſuch a way 
as to gain at leaſt a foot of ground at 
each movement. The chief beauty 
of paſlaging conſiſts in holding the 
legs long in the air, which is the 
only difference betwixt paſſaging and 
walking, or trotting, for in thoſe ex- 
erciſes the legs move in the ſame -i 

er 
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der, only the feet come much quick- 
er to che ground. 

Your proud ſtately horſes, and 
thoſe which have been taught this 
kind of manage, are the moſt pro- 
per of any for a carouſal, or any 
magnificent equeſtrian ſhow. The 
only difference betwixt a proud ſtate- 
ly prancing horſe and a paſſaging 
one, is, that the airs of the former 
are natural to him, but at the ſame 
time he does not keep his feet near 
ſo long in the air, as one that has 
been properly trained to paſſag ing, 
but however defirable it may be for 
a horſe to perform this kind of ma- 
nage, it is not probable that they 
wil ever be very plenty, it requir- 
ing at leaſt two or three years train- 
ing to perfect them in it, and it is 
very great odds, if one out of fix 
among thoſe thus trained ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in it. 


PASTERN OF A HORSE, is 
the diſtance betwixt the joint of that 
name and the coronet. This part 
ſhould be ſhort, particularly in mid- 
dle fized horſes, for it 1s well known 
that long paſterns are weak, and the 
horſes that have them cannot travel 
near ſo well as thoſe of a different 
deſcription. Some horſes have their 
paſterns ſo long, as to almoft touch 
the ground with them when they 
walk, but this is a very great imper- 
fection, betokening want of ſtrength, 
and that the horſe is not fit for any 
laborious or hard employment. 


PASTERN JOINT, or Fer- 
Lock JoinT, is the joint above the 
po which ſerves as a ſecond 

nee to each fore leg, and a ſecond 
ham or hough to each of the hind 
ones. 
ed according to the length or ſhort- 
- neſs of theſe paſterns, and the ſhort- 


quently injure ſuch horſes as are 


A horſe is long or ſhort joint- 
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jointed is reckoned by far the moſt 
uſeful. 

The paſtern joint is ſaid to be 
crowned, when without being galled, 
or otherways hurt externally, there 
is a ſwelling round it, under the 
ſkin, in form of a circle, and about 
half the breadth of one's finger, 
This malady generally proceeds from 
the horſe having been rode too far, 
or too hard, and ſhould be treated 
in the following manner : 

Bar RHE the part affected twice or 
three times a day, with Gou- 
lard's lotion, to which has pre- 
viouſly been added one third 
part of camphorated ſpirit of 
wine; but if the ſwelling be 
hard, or very large, it will per- | 
haps be adviſeable to — ex | 
it two or three times before the | 
application of this lotion. 


PASTURES ſor horſes ſhould be 
ſhort, ſweet, and freſh, for when the 
contrary is the caſe, they not only 
make ſad waſte of the graſs, &c. but 
almoſt ſtarve themſelves, and look ill 
into the bargain. Por this reaſon, 
the fields that lie in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, and are much 
* are by no means proper for 
horſe paſturage, but on the contrary, 
inſtead of proving ſerviceable, fre- 


turned into them for a ſummer's run, 
conſiderably. 


PATTIN-SHOE, is a horſe-ſhoe 
ſo called on account of its having 4 
hollow half ball of iron fixed under 
it. It is uſed for hip-ſhot horſes, and 
is put on the ſound foot, to the end 
that the horſe not being able to ſtand 
long upon that foot, without pain, 
may be conſtrained to ſupport him- 
ſelf in ſome degree upon the lame 
foot, and by that means prevent the 

ſinews 
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finews from ſhrinking, or the haunch 
from drying up. Some pretenders 
to farriery will, when a horſe has 
been recently ſtrained, or otherwiſe 
lamed in the ſhoulder, clap a pattin- 
ſhoe on the oppoſite foot ; but this 
ſhould never be done on ſuch occaſi- 
ons, 7 1 es m_ of __ 
dering ſuch horſes tu e 
3 readily be deviſed, Pat- 
tin-ſhoes can only be uſeful (if they 
ever are) in old lameneſſes, where 
the tendons and muſcles have been a 
long while contracted. 


PAW THE GROUND. A horſe 
is ſaid to do this when his leg, being 
either tired or in pain, he does not 
reſt it upon the ground, but ſeems 
fearful of hurting himſelf by walk- 
ing, or any other kind of exerciſe. 


PEARL, called alſo Pin, and 
Wes, is a defect in the eyes of a 
horſe, which may either deſcend to 
him from his fire or dam, or be 
occaſioned by violent colds repeated- 
ly falling into the eyes, or by bates 
or blows received there. It is known 
by a ſmall round opaque white ſpot, 
reſembling a pearl (from whence its 
name) growing on the ſight. When 
this diſorder is arrived to any de- 


gree of inveteracy, it is not expect-' 


ed that a cure can take place, but in 
the firſt ſtages of its progreſs, relief 
may frequently be obtained by the 
uſe of judicious applications. Among 
the beſt of theſe are Goulard's ex- 
tract, and a ſolution of white vitriol, 
but which ever of them are made 
uſe of, they ſhould be made weak, 
and applied by means of ſoft linen 
Tags, which ſhould be wet there- 
in, and then laid ſeveral doubles over 
the affected eye, always taking care 
to wet them afreſh whenever they 

ome dry, and continuing the uſe 
of them for the ſpace of a week or 
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nine days together. Rowels are 
ſometimes of ſervice in this com- 
plaint, but they ſhould be tried be- 
fore the diſeaſe is too far advanced. 


- PELLITORY OF SPAIN, is a 
trailing perennial-rooted plant with 
finely divided leaves, like thoſe of 
chamomile or fennel, and thick 
naked ſtalks, each of which ſupports 
one large flower, the diſk or central 
part of which is yellow, and the rays 
white on the upper ſurface, but of a 
fine purple colour underneath. The 


root finks deep into the ground, like 


a carrot, and 1s of a browniſh colour 
on the outſide, and white within. It 
15 a native of the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, andis brought to us from Spain 
and Italy. Notwithſtanding this, it 
will grow freely with us in England, 
and the roots produced here are ge- 
nerally much larger than thoſe 
brought from abroad. The roots are 


the only parts uſed in medicine, and 


are extremely hot and fiery, but have 
little, if any ſmell. Faſtened in a 
horſe's mouth, ſo that he may champ 
and chew it for a conſiderable time 
together, it will occaſion a conſider- 
able diſcharge of thick viſcid hu- 
mours from the glands of the mouth, 
and conſequently muſt be uſeful in 
all diſorders that ariſe from too much 
humidity. 


PENNY-ROYAL. A ſmall pe- 
rennial plant, with obtuſe leaves, 
and trailing ſtems, which ſtrike root 
at the joints. It grows wild in ſeve- 
ral parts of the kingdom, on moiſt 
commons, and flowers in June or Ju- 
ly. Penny-royal has a warm pun- 

ent taſte, ſomewhat ſimilar to mint, 
Vat more acrid, and leſs pleaſant, 
both to the ſmell and taſte. 

It is ſaid to be proper in fevers pr 


are accompanied with a ſtupor, and 


oppreſſion 
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oppreſſton of the ſpirits, likewiſe in 
the jaundice, and all obſtructions of 
the viſcera, and for theſe intentions 
it may be given either in powder, 
with other ſuitable ingredients, or a 
ſtrong infuſion of it may be given 
to the quantity of a quart. or three 
pints twice or three times a day. 


PEPPER (Br ack) is ſappoſed to 
be the unripe fruit of a plant which 
grows ſpontaneouſly in Java, Mala- 
bar, &c. and white pepper 1s the 
ſame fruit, which ler being let 
grow till it is fully ripe, is mace- 
rated, or fteeped in water till the 
outer huſk or ſkin comes off, after 
which it 1s _ and ſold for another 

ecies, The black pe 15 more 
e than the 2 both 
of them ſeem to heat the conſtituti- 
on more than other ſpices that are 
equally warm to the taſte, and from 
theſe ices they differ, inaſmuch as 
their pungency does not reſide in the 
volatile parts, or eſſenttal oil, but in 
a ſubſtance of a more fixed nature, 
and which does not ariſe in the heat 
of boiling water; infufed in boiling 
water, it impregnates it very ſtrong- 
ly with its flavour, but not with its 
taſte; but by boiling it a little while 
its flavour is diſſipated, and more of 
its pungency exttacted. Diſtilled 
wich water, a thin and limpid oil is 
obtained, which is very mild conſi- 
dering che pungency of the pepper, 
for if a drop is taken on the tongue, 
it only creates a moderate grateful 
warmth. Rectifed ſpirit of wine 
completely extracts the pungent part 
of the pepper, and the tincture is ex- 
tremely hot and fiery, and when eva- 
porated, a ſtill more fiery extract is 
left bebind. 

Black and white pepper are uſeful 
in moſt diſorders of the head and 
ſtomach and in all flatulencies and 
crudities of the bowels ; but they are 
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more fre uently uſed by the cook, 
than by the medical practitioner. 


PEPPER (Jamaica). The dried 


unripe aromatic fruit of a ſpecies of 
myrtle (the myrtus piemento of Lin- 
næus) which grows wild in the moun- 
tainous parts of Jamaica, This ſpice 
is moderately warm, and of an agree- 
able flavour, ſomewhat reſembling a 
mixture of cloves, cinttamon, and 
nutmeg, from which circumſtance it 
has obtained the name of Allſpice.— 
Diſtilled with water, it yields an ele- 
gant eflential oil, which ſinks in wa- 
ter, is moderately pungent, and in 
ſmell and flavour approaches to that 
of the oil of cloves, or rather to a 
mixture of that with oil of nutmeg. 
Rectified ſpirit takes up all its virtue, 
but gives none of it over on being 
diſtilled. The ſpirituous extract pol- 
ſeſſes the whole of the virtues of this 
pepper, and is very warm and pun- 
gent, though not ſtery, like that of 
the black and white pepper before- 
mentioned. 

Jamaica pepper is accounted very 
grateful to the ſtomach and bowels, 
23 to the nervous ſyſtem in gene- 
ral. 


PEPPER (IN DIAR) or Guinea 
PEPPER, is the pulpy part of ſeveral 
ſorts of the capſicum plants, which 
grow naturally wild in both the Eat 
and Weſt Indies. When this fruit 1 
freſh, it has a ſtrong penetrating ac- 
rid ſmell, and to the taſte it is inſup- 
portably pungent and acrid. Rectified 
ſpirjt takes up its pungency, and if 
the tincture is evaporated, the ex- 
tract is exceſſive fiery. This kind of 
pepper is given in ſmall quantities, 
as one of the higheſt ſtimulants in 
cold phlegmatic diſorders, relaxati- 
on, or inſenfibility of the ſtomach, 
and in paralytic caſes, likewiſe fo: 


promoting the efficacy of aloetic 2 
other 
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other medicines. One ſpecies of this 


plant is in the Weſt Indies called 


Bird Pepper, and is the baſis of a 
powder brought from thence under 
the title of Cayanne Pepper. 


PEPPER (Lons) is 13 


only in the Eaſt Indies; the fruit, 
as it comes to us, is of a cylindri- 
cal figure, and is more hot and pun- 
gent than any of the other peppers, 
the Guinea or Cayanne excepted, 


but in its medical qualities it agrees 


with them exactly. 


PEPPERMINT grows wild in 
ſome moiſt places in this kingdom, 
but is much leſs common than many 
other ſpecies of mint. The leaves 
of this have a more penetrating ſmell 
than any of the others, and a much 
warmer glowing taſte, in ſome de- 
gree reſembling pepper, finking as it 
were, into the tongue. The princi- 
pal uſe of this herb is in cholics oc- 
caſioned by flatulence, &c. for which 
it is an excellent medicine, for it 
ſeems to act as ſoon as it is taken, and 
extends its effects through the ſyſtem 
immediately, communicating a glow- 
ing warmth to the whole frame. By 
aſtillation it affords an eſſential oil, 
which is excellent for the ſame pur- 
poles as the infuſion, &c. of the 
plant. 


PERICARDIUM, in anatomy, 


the membrane which incloſes the 
heart. 


PERITON.AZUM, in anatomy, 
a double membrane of an oval fi- 
gure, which covers the whole guts. 
Its inſide is ſmooth, and lined with a 
kind of mucus, which helps to lubri- 
cate and keep the inteſtines moiſt; 
from this all the lower parts of the 
delly are furniſhed with their proper 


PET 
membranes. It is a cloſe texture, 
and yet very phable; it 1s capable 
of -great extenſion, after which it can 
recover itſelf, and become contract- 
ed to its ordinary ſize. There are 
ſeveral ligaments connected with it, 
by which the inteſtines are ſupport- 
ed in their proper places, and preſerv- 
ed from being entangled by any ſud- 
den or violent motion, and it alfo 
affords a ſtrong ligament to the liver, 
and within its duplicature are a vaſt 
number of veſſels, which communi- 


cate wich all the parts of the lower 
belly. 


PESATE, PESsADE, or Pos ApE, 
in the manage, is that motion of a 
horſe in which he lifts or raiſes his 
fore quarters, and at the ſame time 
keeps his hind feet upon the ground, 
without ſtirring or marking any time 
with his haunches till his fore feet 
reach the ground again. This mo- 
tion is the true means to fix his head 
and his haunches, and to make him 
bend, and ply his fore thighs, and 
to hinder him from ſtamping, or clat- 
tering with his feet. If your horſe 
is intended for corvetting, make pe- 
ſates his firſt leſſon, for they are the 
foundation of all other airs. 


PETROLEUM, is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is an oil which diſtils from 
the rocks. It is of ſeveral ſorts, the 
principal of which are as follow: 

1. Yellow Petroleum, called Ita- 
lian oil of petre, or rock oil, or yel- 
low petroleum. It is of a clear yel- 


low colour, leis fluid than ſome of 


the other kinds, in fmell leſs pene- 
trating, leſs agreeable, and more 
nearly allied to oil of amber. It is 
found in the duchy of Modena. 

2. White Petroleum. This is 
nearly colourleſs, almoſt as fluid as 
water, of a ſtrong penetrating. tmell, 
R 2 not 
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t diſagreeable, ſomewhat reſemb- 
ing oil of amber that has been ſeve- 
ral times rectified. Like the other, 
it is found in the duchy of Modena, 
and there only. | 

3. The Common Petroleum, or 
oil of petre, which is of a blackiſh 
red colour, of a thick conſiſtence, 
and more diſagreeable to the ſmell, 
though leſs penetrating than either of 
the other ſorts. It is found in Italy, 
and about the village of Gabion, in 
Languedoc. 

4. Barbadoes Petroleum, or Barba- 
does tar. This is of a reddiſh black 
colour, and a thick conſiſtence, ap- 
proaching to that of treacle, or com- 
mon tar. It is found in many of 
the American iſlands, but particu- 
harly Barbadoes, but we ſeldom meet 
with it genuine. 

Theſe different kinds of petroleum 
are met with iſſuing from the clefts 
of rocks, or they are obtained by 
diſtillation from bituminous ſub- 
ſtances, but are rarely met with in a 
| merge ſtate. Fine petroleum catches 

re at the approach of a flame, even 
without coming into contact wich it, 
and it burns away entirely. Con- 
centrated acids cauſe a firange com- 
motion on being mixed with it, but 
they increaſe its conſiſtence and frag- 
rance confiderably. It does not rea- 
dily mix with the ſpirit of wine, but 
unites eaſily with the eſſential oil of 
vegetables, The pure petroleums 
are more agreeable than oil of am- 
ber, and more mild than the oil of 
turpentine. They are ſometimes 
uied in nervous complaints, and as 
diuretics, but chiefly in external ap- 
2 for rheumatiſm, ſtrains, 

ruiſes, palſy, &c. Farriers uſe it 
to remove violent pains, and hard 
ſwellings in the joints and nervous 
parts, but they ſeldom go to the ex- 
Fence-of procuring the finer ſorts. 


PHL 
PHLEGMON. An inftamma- 


tory tumour, or, as it 13 commonly 


called, a gathering. See the article 


AssczEss. 


PHLYCTANZ. A diſorder 
which ſometimes follows inflammati- 
ons of the eyes. It is known by the 
appearance of {mall puſtules on the 
tunica cornea of the eye. Theſe 
puſtules are of two forts the firſt of 
which ate filled with real puerulent 
matter, and the latter (which are 

roperly called Phlyctænæ) are fil- 
Jed with a tranſparent humour. 

When puſtules ariſe in the tunica 
conjunctiva, they are generally red- 
diſh at the firſt, and in a little time 
they turn white; but when they, ap- 
pear on the cornea, they are -of a 
duſky hue at firft, though like the 
others they turn white afterwards. 
The phlyctænæ, as was obſerved be- 
fore, are tranſparent, and hence they 
aſſume the colour of the part on 
which they are ſeated. For the moſt 
part they are more ſuperficial than 
the puſtules, and not fo difficult to 
remove. Indeed the only danger 
that attends this complaint is, leſt the 
puſtules or phlyctænæ ſhould degene- 
rate into ill-conditioned ulcers, 
which without proper care and at- 
tention, would be almoſt always the 
caſe. 

When an inflammation of the eye 
terminates in this manner, whether 
the eruptions are of the puſtulous or 
phlyctænous kind, dreſs them three 
or fur time a day with ſix or eight 

ains of ſugar of lead, diſſolved in 
SE ounces of roſe water, and when 
they give way, waſh them with equal 
parts of brandy and water. If, how- 
ever, they neither diſperſe nor break 
kindly, open them with a ſmall lan- 
cet, and afterwards dreſs with the 
following water : 
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Take of lime water one pant, 
crude ſal ammoniac one dram, 
let them ſtand in a co veſſel, 
or with a few bits of copper in 
any other veſſel, till it acquires 
a light blue or ſapphire colour. 


PHYSIC FOR A HORSE. As 
there are a variety of occaſions on 
which this creature may require 
purging, ſo there are a variety of 
purgative drugs which may anſwer 
the purpoſe ; but before we come to 
make a ſelection of theſe, it will be 
neceſſary to give a few plain directi- 
ons for the uſe of them. A horſe 
ſhould be prepared for a purge the 
day before it is given him, or it will 
operate but very imperfectly, and 
when he is properly prepared, the 
effect produced by the purge will be 
according to the manner in which 
he is managed during the operation. 

The day before a horſe is to be 
purged, give him a good quantity 
of water, with ſcalded bran in it, 
and let him have it warm. Keep him 
quiet that day, and the next morn- 
ing, before he has any thing given 
him to eat, let him have the follow- 
ing balls: 

TakE an ounce and a half of Bar- 
badoes aloes, half an ounce of 
cream of tartar, and the ſame 
quantity of anniſeed powder ; 

make this into a proper conſiſt- 


ence for balls with a little honey, 


then divide it into two balls, 
which rub over with a little 
butter, and give them to the 
horſe, and they will, by means 
of being greaſed, ſlip down 
very eaſily, and when they are 
down, give him a hornful or 
two of warm gruel, 
The above doſe 1s intended for a 
moderate fized horſe, and muſt be 
made larger, if the horſe, js large 


duce the beſt effect poſſible, is 
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and coarſely fed, or ſmaller, limbed 
and more delicately treated; for 
there is as much difference between 
the conſtitution of a cart horſe and 
a racer, as there is between a dray- 
man and a perſon totally unaccuſtom- 
ed to labour, and they ſhould in all 
reſpects be treated with as much dif- 
ference, not only in the ſtrength of 
the doſes, but in the management af- 
terwards, for what ſuits one, will to- 
tally diſagree with another. The fol- 
lowing purge with jallap will anſwer 
in ſtronger conſtitutions; and in thoſe 
that are remarkably ſtrong, two 
drams of calomel may be added to 
the doſe. 

Taxe aloes one ounce, jallap, in 
fine powder, a quarter of an 
ounce, and powdered ginger a 
dram; mix theſe ingredients u 
With a ſufficient quantity of fre 
butter, then divide them into 
two or more balls, as you ſee 
occaſion, and give them to the 
horſe, with a little warm ale or 
gruel after them, as in the for- 
mer Caſe. 

Theſe are two common receipts, 
but they are by moſt authors ill pro- 
portioned in the quantities of the dif- 
ferent ingredients. The proportions 
of them to each other, ſo as to E 

ere 

carefully aſcertained, and theſe two 

preſeriptions will ſerve for almoſt 

every caſe in which a horſe can want 
hy icing. 

Let the balls and the beer be given 
early in the morning, and then let 
him be walked out gently for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and when he is 
brought in, let him be ſet up for 
about two hours without food. Then 
give him a ſmall quantity of good 
hay, and a quarter of an hour after 
that ſome warm water. An hour, or 
thereabputs, after this, give him 

ſome 
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ſome ſcalded bran. - He will purge 
kindly after this management; and 
the next day he ſhould be gently 
walked out again, and on his return 
to the ſtable, ſhonld have ſome bran 
and warm water, but not too much 
of the latter ; after this ride him out 
again, and in this manner it will be 
an eaſy matter to make the phy ſic 
operate more or leis, at pleaſure, by 
giving him more or leſs exerciſe, 
and more or leſs of che bran and 
Water. 

Should, in any inſtance of giving 
a horſe phyſic, the operation prove 
too ſevere, the following aſtringent 
drink will always check it, or put a 
total ſtop to it, ſhould that be re- 
quired. 

Boi three pints of beer, and ſome 
pieces of brown bread cruſt. To 
this put an ounce of chalk in 
fine powder, and a quarter of 
an ounce of diaſcordium, made 
without honey. If this does not 
check it in four or five hours, 
give the ſame quantity of chalk 
with double the quantity of di- 
aſcordium, in only one pint 
of the beer and bread decoc- 
tion.— This will make him 
altogether quiet and eaſy, 
and he will be in his body 
as uſyati. 


PIAFFEUR, in the manage, is a 
proud ſtately horſe, full of fire and 
mettle, and an exceſſive eagerneſs to 
£0 forward, ſo that the more you en- 
deavour to keep him in, the more he 
ſnorts, traverſes, bends his legs up 
to his belly, and by his fiery actions 
ſhews his reſtivenels. Some people, 
though very improperly, call this 
dancing. Such horſes as theſe, or 
Tuch as are bred to paſſage upon a 
ſtraight line, are much admired and 
ſought after, for cavalcades at carou- 


ſals and grand feſtivals. 
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PICKER. An iron inſtrument five 
or fix inches long, bent or made 
crooked on one fide, and flat and 
pointed on the other. It is uſed by 


grooms to cleanſe the inſide of ma- 


nage horſes feet, and pick out the 
earth or ſand that 1s got into them. 
— A pocket inſtrument of this kind is 
uſeful to a perſon who travels much 
on horſeback, not only for the pur- 
pole above - mentioned, but to get 
any ſtone, &c. out of his foot an the 
road. Ye" | 


PILLARS. One pillar is gene- 
rally fixed in the middle of moſt great 
manage grounds, to point out the 
centre, and upon the fide or circum- 


| ference there are others placed by 


two and two, at certain diſtances, 
from which circumſtance they are 
called the two pillars, the better to 
diſtinguiſh them from that of the cen- 
tre. There is hkewiſe a great diſ- 
tinction made in ſpeaking of theſe 
pillars, for when we ſpeak of horſes' 
excerciſe at the former, we call it 
working round the pillar, but when 
we mean to ſpeak of the ſide pil- 
lars, we call it working betwixt the 
pillars. 

The centre pillar likewiſe ſerves 
to regulate and adjuſt the extent of 
ground, that the manage upon volts 
may be performed with method and 
exactneſs, and that they may work in 
a ſquare by rule and meaſure, upon 
four lines of the volt, which muſt be 
imagined, at equal diftances from the 
pillar. 

It ſerves likewiſe for the breaking 
of high mettled unruly horſes, with- 
out endangering the rider, the horſe 
being faſtened to a long rope, the 
other end of it is made faſt to the 
pillar, and managed by a man placed 
there, which keeps the creature in 
ſubjection, and hinders him from fly- 
ing out, 'The beſt way to break ſuch 

| an 
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an unruly fery horſe, and make him 
go forward pleaſantly, is to put the 
caveſſon upon him, and having made 
faſt the rope to the middle ring and 
the pillar, trot briſkly for ſome time 
round the pillar, without any. perſon 
on his back, and fright him frequent- 
ly with the whip or rod, that he may 
learn to know it, and fly from the 
leaſt appearance of a blow. This 
being done for ſome time, he may be 
mounted round the pillar, and put on 
{o that he ſhall not be able to do any 
miſchief, for the fear of the whip will 
both prevent him from running reſ- 
tive, and from ſtopping. 

The Duke of Newcaſtle is far from 
approving the uſe of the pillar, in 
any Other caſes than the one juſt men- 
tioned, and declares, that it has a 
great tendency to ſpoil the horſes that 
are long accuſtomed to work round 
it; for they only work by rota, and 
having their eyes always fixed on the 
{ame objects, know not how to ma- 
nage elſewhere ; for having only 
learned to know the rope and the 
rod, they are totally unacquainted 
with the aids of the hand and 
hee:s, and will not obey them. In 
thoſe manage grounds where there is 
not a centre pillar, you muſt imagine 
a place where it ſhould be, that is to 
ſay, you muit conſider the middle of 
the ground as the centre, the better to 
facilitate and regulate manages upon 
rounds, &c. 

The two pillars on the ſides are 
placed at the diſtance of two or three 
paces from each other, and the horſe 
is put betwixt theſe with a caveſſon of 
leather or cord, mounted with two 
large rapes that anſwer from pillar to 
pillar. The horſe is to be plied with 
the caveſſon ropes betwixt the two 
Pillars, and made rife, ull he has got 
a habut of curyetting with eaſe, when 
he will give you a good feat on his 
back, and by the liberty of his poſ- 
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ture, make you keep the counter poiĩſe 


of your body, and learn you to ſtretch 
out your hams. | 


PINCHING, in the manage, 1s 
when a horſe is ſtanding till, the ri- 
der keeps him faſt with the bridle 
hand, and applies the ſpurs juſt to the 
hairs of his ſides. This manceuvre is 
made ule of in ſhewing a horſe's met- 
tle or vigour to a purchaſer, when the 
creature 1s on fale. For if the horſe 
is impatient, when the rider applies 
the ſpurs to the hairs of his ſides, and 
gathers bimſelf up, and wants to be 
gone, it is a ſign of vigour and ſpirit, 
but the purchaſer would do well to 
try the thing himſelf, as the jockies 
have the art of making the dulleſt 
appear mettleſome in theſe trials. 
The purchaſer muſt alſo diſtinguiſi 
between the reſtleſſneſs of the horſe 
under this treatment, and that which 
ariſes from his being tickliſh only. 


PISSING OF BLOOD, in horſes, 
may ariſe from a variety of cauſes, 
lach as by being over ridden, or la- 
boured beyond their ſtrength, by 
carrying too great burthens, &. or 
it may be occaſioned by ſome vein 
being burſt in the body, or from a 
ſtone, or ulcer in the kidneys. In 
this diforder great care ſhould be ta- 
ken to obſerve the quantity of urine 
made, for if there be too much void- 
ed in proportion to the liquids drank, 
aſtringents, ſuch as the following 
balls, ſhould be made uſe of: 

Tak Japan earth two ounces, 
mithridate and diaſcordium each 
an ounce and a half; mix theſe 
ingredients all together in a pint 
and an half of ſmith's trough 
water, and give it in the morn- 
ing faſting, repeating the doſr 
every third day. 

On the other hand, if the urine 
comes away but in ſmall rg 
an 
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and attended with great pain, the 
frequent uſe of emollient glyfters will 
be of the greateſt ſervice; for this 
purpoſe 
Tax marſhmallow roots and thoſe 
of liquorice, of each two ounces, 
boil them in three pints of water 
till it comes to a quart, then diſ- 
ſolve in the ſtrained liquor two 
ounces of nitre, and give this 
quantity for a doſe might and 
morning, to be repeated till the 
diſorder goes off. | 
If the ſtaling of blood is occafioned 
by a ſtrain, or blow acroſs the loins, 
the part affected ſhould be bathed 
with Goulard's vetigo-mineral water 
and ſpirit ef wine, two or three times 
a day, and the horſe ſhould be kept 
warm, and be well ſupplied with warm 
gruel, to which may be added a little 
tincture of Japan earth, or ſome other 
gentle ſtyptic. x BORE: 


PISTE, in the manage, is the trat 
or tread which a horſe makes upon 
the ground he goes over. | 


PITCH. The common black pitch 
is nothing more than tar dried by 
heat, or in other words, it is what re- 
mains of tar after diſtilling the eſſen- 
tial oil from it. Pitch is of a ripening 
drawing quality, and on that account 
is a good deal uſed in plaiſters intend- 
ed for that purpoſe, wherein it is aiſo 
farther ſerviceable in giving them a 
due body and conſiſten .. 

PLAISTERS are compoſitions for 
external uſe. They do not poſleſs 
much medical efficacy, and are ge- 
nerally employed to make retentive 
dreſſings, or to keep the parts to 
which they are applied warm and 
tight, which they do in a much bet- 
ter and more effectual manner than 
any bandages poſſibly can. Plaiſters 
are compoſed of oily and unctuous 
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fubſtances, united with powders, till 
they become of ſuch a conſiſtence as 
to remain firm when cold, without 
ſticking to the fingers. At the ſame 
time they muſt be ſoft and pliable in 
a ſmall degree of heat, that the warmth 
of the part to which they are applied 
may render them fo tenacious as to 
adhere firmly thereto. All outward 
intentions of ripening, drawing, de- 
terging, repelling, ſtrengthening, 
&c. may be effected in ſome degree by 
plaiſters, and indeed in ſome caſes 
they are extremely ſerviceable, 
though they are not much uſed to 
horſes, on account of the hair mak- 
ing it rather difficult to apply them 
in a proper manner. In conſequence 
of which charges are moſt commonly 
employed, though in moſt caſes plaiſ- 
ters would be more uſeful, and of lon- 
ger duration. | 

* Theplaiſters in moſt requeſt among 
farriers are the following . 


1. Diackylon Simple. 


Take mucilage of marſhmallow 
roots, fenugrec, and linſeed, of 
each one pound, oil of ohves 
three pounds, litharage a pound 
and half, which boil to a proper 
eonſiſtence; or take of olive oil 
one gallon, and of litharage fine- 
; # powdered five pounds, boil 

em together with about a quart 
of water, over a gentle fire, till 
the oil and litharage are united, 
and acquire the due conſiſtence 
of a plaiſter, and if the water is 
waſted before the operation is 
over, more water made hot muſt 
be poured on. As ſoon as the 
mixture is warm begin to ſtir it, 
and continue that operation dur- 
ing the whole of the boiling, 
which will be in about four 
hours; but to be ſure that it is 
: EC. 07. 
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boiled properly, drop a little on 
a tile * to, by which you will 
eaſily diſcover whether the li- 
tharage is diſſolved or not. The 
doiling muſt be very gentle, or 
the plaiſter when made will pro- 
bably be black, or -it may boil 
over ſuddenly, and ſo waſte a 

ood deal of it. And it water 

ould be added that is not boil- 
ing hot, it will cauſe it to ex- 
plode with violence, and not 
only waſte part of it, but en- 
danger the perſon who conducts 
the operation. 


This plaiſter is of great uſe as 4 


cooler and drier; it is likewiſe uſed 
in many extemporaneous forms of 
charges, and ftrengthening applica- 


# ith the Gums. 


8 made with raifins, 
figs, marſhmallow robots, fenu- 
grec, an“ linſeed, half a pound, 
bird-llme and olive oil, each two 
ounces, litharage in fine powder 


a pound, turpentine three ounc- 


es, rofin and yellow wax, of 


each two ounces; firſt boil the 


oil, mucilage, and litharage to- 
gether, till the latter is diſſolv- 
ed, then add the other ingredi- 
ents, keeping the whole conti- 
nually ftirring ; and laſtly, add 
bdellium, ſagapenum, and am- 
moniac, of each one ounce, and 
boil it to the conſiſtence of a 
plaiſter, which form into rolls, 
and keep for uſe. | 
This plaiſter is excellent for ſof- 
tening and ripening tumours, &c. for 
which 
won lea 
the part, after the hair has been cut 
Way as Cloſely as poflible. It is 
itewiſe of ſeryice when applied tg 


purpoſe it may either be ſpread | 
br, or poured warm upon 
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ſtrains, or any weak part, unleſs there 
happens to be too great a defluxion 

of humours there, in which caſe its 
application would be prejudicial, by 
228 heat, pain, and inflam- 
mation, though when mixed with 
other ingredients that are of a repel- 
lent nature, it ſeldom occaſions any 
inconveniency. a 


3. Plaifter of Red Lead or De Minio. 


Tax of red lead nine ounces, oil 
one pound and à half, vinegar 
fix ounces, yellow wax half a 
pound, boil the whole together 
to a proper conliſtence. 

It is a very good J for all the 
ſame intentions as the ſimple diachy- 
lon; being of a drying repelling na- 
ture, it will ſtrengthen any part that 
has been recently ſtrained, or other- 
wiſe weakened, being poured upon 
it warm, and coyered over with 
flocks. 


oe Plaifter of Red Lead with Soap, 


Is made by adding about half a 
pound of Caſtile ſoap to three 
rouge of the above plaiſter ; 

ut as ſoap is much more ad- 
vantageouſly uſed in liquid 
forms, this can be of but little 


ſervice, 


$. Mercurial Plaifter. 


Taxx of the 1 diackylon plaiſ- 
ter a pound, quickfilver three 
_ ounces, balſam of ſulphur a ſuf, 
ficient quantity, rub the quick- 
ſilver and balſam together in a 
- Mortar, till the globules diſap- 
pear, then add by a little ata 
time the melted plaiſter, and mix 
* the whale well together, 
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This is undoubtedly one of the beſt 
plaiſters in uſe, for diſſolving all nodes 
and hard ſwellings in avy part of the 
body, and 1s by no means a trouble- 
ſome application : it may be ſpread 
on leather very thick, and the hair 
being firſt fhaved away from the 
lace where it is to be applied, it may 
laid on ſpavins, jardons, curbs, 
ſplints, or ofslets, and if they are 
not become quite oſſified, it will ei- 
ther diſſolve them entirely, or elſe 
bring them to a ſtate of impoſthuma- 
tion, which will equally anſwer the 


urpoſe. It will likewiſe cure ſcab- - 


y and tetterous ulcers, and nothing 
can equal it for windgalls; moſt hard 
ſwellings about the glands of the 
throat will yield to it in a little time. 
In the cure of ulcers that are hard 
and dead round the edges, it is truly 
admirable. It will alſo, by a conti- 
nual application, ſoften and remove 
warts, rats tails, ſcratches, and other 
hard excreſcences about the legs and 
paſterns, as well as thoſe that are of a 
ſoft ſpungy nature. If it is uſed as a 
dreſſing to ulcers or wounds, the 
plaiſter muſt be renewed at leaſt once 
a day, but when itis applied to parts 
that are dry, it will only want renew- 
ing when it begins to looſen and fall 
Ol, 


6. Hemlock Plaiſter with Ammoniae. 


Take juice of hemlock four ounc- 
es, vinegar of ſquills and gum 
ammonaac, of each eight ounc- 

es, diſſolve the gum in the juice 
by a gentle fire, and then ſtrain 
the whole through a canvas bag, 

after which put it again over a 

entle fire, and continue ſtirring 
at till the whole of the juice is 
evaporated, and the remainder 
is brought to the conſiſtence of a 
plaiſter. 
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This is an excellent diſcutient 


plaiſter, and may be applied to dif. 


ſolve hard knotty ſwellings in any 
port of the body, with a proſpect of 
ucceſs, but it would be ſtill more ef. 
ficacious for that purpoſe, if a few 


ounces of the mercurial plaiſter was 
incorporated with it. 


7. Strengthening Naiſter. 


Taxz common pitch half a pound, 
diachylon fix ounces, common 
turpentine two ounces, oil of 
olives half an ounce, melt all 
theſe together over a gentle fie, 
continually ſtirring them till 
they are perfectly diſſolved, then 
add the following ingredients in 
fine powder: Myrrh, aloes, bole 
armoniac, and dragon's blood, 
and incorporate them well to- 
gether. 

It may be ſpread on leather, and 
applied to any ſmall ſtrain, &c, tak- 
ing the precaution to cut the hair 
away as Cloſe as poſſible ; but if it be 
the ſhoulder, hip, back, or any other 
large part that is injured, the bet: 
way will be to melt it, and apply d 
a charge, all over the part, covering 
it with flock or hair of the ſame co- 
lour with the horſe, and renewing the 
dreſſing as often as it gets dry, and 
begins to crumble off. 


PLANET - STRUCK HORSE. 
One that is deprived of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, as it were, by ſome ſudden 
ſtroke.— This diſorder is very unſa- 
tisfactorily accounted for by the wri- 
ters on farriery, and the method of 
cure which is preſcribed, ſuch 3 
hanging a flint ſtone, or cold iron 
over his head, giving bim fifteen ſees 
of the ſingle piony, &e. in the high- 
eſt degree ridiculous. The moſt 14- 
tional method would be to treat the 


horſe as for an apoplexy, or =" 


pal 
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palſy, of which diſorders it is un- 
doubtedly a variety. 
PLEXY and PaLsY. 


PLANTED. A term uſed by far- 
riers for a horſe who ſtands equally 
firm on his legs, and not one ad- 
vanced before the other. A horſe 
that is, as they call it, well planted, 
ſhould have his legs wider above than 
below, that 1s to ſay, the diſtance 
betwixt his feet ſh-uld be leſs than 
that between his fore thighs, at the 
part that is next to the ſhoulder ; and 
the knees muſt not be too cloſe, but 
the whoie leg ſhould deſcend in a 
ſtraight line to the very paſtern joint, 
and the feet ſhould neither turn out 


nor in, but have the paſterns placed 


about two fingers breadth more back- 
wards than the coronet. As for the 
hind hand, his hams ſhould not be 
too cloſe, and the inſtep which is 
betwixt the hock and the paſtern, 
ſhould ſtand perpendicular to the 
ground, | 


PLATE-LONG, is a woven ſtrap, 
about four fathom long, as broad as 
three or four fingers, and almoſt as 
thick as one. It is uſed in the ma- 
nage for raiſing the horſe's legs, and 
ſometimes for taking him down, in 
order that the farrier may perform 


ſeveral operations with the greater 
eaſe and ſaſety. 


PLAT-VEIN, or PrATB-VvEIx, 
in a horſe, is a vein withinſide of each 
fore thigh, juſt above the elbow. 
The bleeding of this vein, when it 1s 
opened, may be ſtopped by filling the 
orifice with the fur of a rabbit or 
hare, and afterwards ſewing up the 
ſin in two parts, ſometimes it will 
ſo happen that a little matter will be 
formed about the wound, but by rub- 
bing a little oil or hog's liquor upon 
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it, it will be. healed in fix or eight 
See Aro- d 8 


ays. 


PLETHORA. An over - fulneſs of 
the veſſels is thus called, whether the 
fluids which load them are of a ſerous 
or ſanguineous nature. In a ſanguine 
plethora there is danger of a fever, 
inflammation, ſtaggers, rupture of a 
blood veſſel, &c. following, unlefs 

revented by timely and copious 

leeding ; and in a ſerous plethora 
there is danger of a dropſy, unleſs 
the ſuperabundant ſerum is diſcharg- 
ed either by purging medicines, diu- 
retics, or ſweating. | 


PLEURA, in anatomy, a fine 
membrane that lines the whole inſide 
of the thorax and breaſt, It is {mooth 
inwardly, but roughoutwardly, where 
it is attathed by a cellular membrane 
to the adjoining parts. It covers the 
diaphragm, as the peritoneam co- 
vers it, on the under fide, where it 
goes to the ſpine. It covers the lungs, 
and makes a compleat bag on each 
fide, which duplicature forms the me- 
diaſtinum. The uſe of the pleura is to 
9 the contained viſcera a ſmooth 
urface, and to confine a lubrieati 
juice, which is ſuppoſed CE 
by the extremities of the arteries, ahl 
the mediaſtinum ſerves to keep the 
heart more fixed in the centre of the 
body, and to prevent wounds of one 
ſide from affecting the other. The 
pleura 1s of a firm ſubſtance, has mas 
ny blood-veſlels and nerves running 
through it, and is in general {ſuppoſed 
to be the ſeat of the pleuriſy, boch ia 
men and horſes. 


PLEURISY. An inflammation of 
the lungs or pleura, or both, attend. 
ed with a great degree of fever, which 
comes on ſuddenly, and increaſes in 
a moſt alarming manner, if proper 

mean 
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means are not made uſe of to check 
its progreſs, The animal appears 
exceedingly dull and ſtupid, hangs 
down his head, and is very reſtleſs; 
he breathes with difficulty, and 1s con- 
tinually troubled with a ſhort and ap- 
parently painful cough ; his mouth is 
parched and dry in the beginning of 
the complaint, but when it is more 
advanced, there is generally a kind 
of roapy ſlime found in his mouth, 
atfended with a fimilar diſcharge 
from the noſtrils. In the beginning 
of the complaint he frequently lies 
down, but afterwards he ſeldom of- 
fers to change his poſture, but ſtands 
panting with ſhort ſtops, till he 1s 
either relieved, or drops down and 
expires. 

This diſorder may be cauſed by 
whatever checks perſpiration, or has 
a tendency to excite — inflam- 
mation: drinking cold water in large 

uantities, after violent or long con- 
tinued exerciſe, is perhaps the moſt 
common parent of it. 

The cure is to be attempted in the 
firſt place by bleeding according to 
the ſtrength of the horſe, and the ap- 
parent degree of inflammation under 
which he labours. After this he 
ſhould have a thick bag filled with 
ſcalded bran, or ſomething of a fimi- 
lar nature, ſuſpended from his head, 
and cloſely tied round his muzzle, 
that the ſteam may be drawn into his 
lungs every time he inſpires, and act 
as a ſomentation to the parts affected, 
by this means a diſcharge at the noſe 
will be forwarded in the moſt expedi- 
tious manner poſſible, which, if it 
does not relieve, is at leaſt a favour- 
able ſymptom. This fumigation 
ſhould be repeated every five or fix 
hours, and in the intervals he ſhould 
have now and then a quart of gruel, 
with a little honey, and an ounce of 
pitre diſſolyed in it given him for a 
? 
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drench, which in a few times taking 
will greatly tend to abate the inflam. 
mation and fever.— The diet at the 
ſame time muſt be cooling, relaxing, 
and ſolutive, and if he does not dung 
freely, it will once in fifteen or fix. 
teen hours be neceſſary to throw up 
an emollient glyſter, compoſed of 
two quarts of gruel, four ounces of 
Glauber's ſalts, and half a pint of 
olive oil. | 

In obſtinate caſes, that do not give 
way to the above method of treat. 
ment, bleeding ſhould be repeated, 
and a ſtrong decoction of the rattle. 
ſnake root tried, which is well known 
to poſſeſs a ſingular efficacy, in alter- 
ing the inflammatory ſtate of the 
blood, looſening the belly, and pro- 
moting both urine and iration. 
For this purpoſe take of the Seneka 
rattle- ſnake root, in powder, four 
ounces, liquorice root three ounces, 
and boil them in about ſix pints of 
water till it comes to two quarts, and 
give a pint for a doſe every fix hours; 
at the ſame time it will be prudent 
to purſue the ſteaming plan recom- 
mo at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, 

When by the uſe of any of theſe 
means a running at the noſe takes 
place, it may reaſonably con- 
cluded that a recovery may take 
place; and as the ſymptoms of fever 
and inflammation abate, the medi- 
cines may be more ſparingly admi- 
niſtered, And when once he begins 
to eat, the cooling medicines may be 
omitted, and as | Seo as he can be 
led out with 2 the air and 

e 


gentle exerciſe, with light nouriſhing 
diet, will in general be all that is 
wanting. | 


POGE. A cold in a horſe's head 
is ſo called. 


POINSON, 
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POINSON. Alittle point or piece 
of ſharp-pointed iron, fixed in a 
wooden handle, which the cavalier 
holds in his right hand when he in- 
tends to prick a leaping horſe on the 
croupe, or beyond the end of the ſad- 


dle, in order to make him yerk out 
behind. 


POINT. A horſe is ſaid tq make 
a point when, in working upon volts, 
he does not obſerve the ground re- 
gularly, but putting a little out of 
his ordinary ground, makes a kind 
4 or point by his circular 


POLL-EVIL. An abſceſs near 
the poll of a horſe, formed in the 
finuſes betwixt the noll-bone and the 
upper-moſt vertibrz of the neck. If 
this malady originates in blows, or 
any external violence, as 1s frequent- 
ly the caſe, the beſt way will be to 
bathe the ſwelling as ſoon as it is per- 
ceived frequently with hot vinegar, 
and if the hair is fretted off with a 
kind of acrid oozing through the 
kin, make uſe of two parts of vine- 
gar and one of ſpirit of wine. But 
if there be an itching, with great 
heat and inflammation, the ſafeſt way 
5 to bleed, and apply poultices made 
of oatmeal and ale grounds, which 
method of proceeding, with the aſ- 
itance of two or three doſes of purg- 
ing phyſic, will frequently diſperſe 
the tumour, and prevent it from ar- 
ing at any degree of inveteracy. 

however, in ſpite of all the 4 


d cautions that may or can be taken, 
the ſwelling increaſes, and ſeems to 
p contain matter, the only way left is 
o bring it to a head with all poſſible 
ſpeed, that it may be diſcharged, ei- 
* der by the tumour burſting of itſelf, 


Jer being opened with a knife. In 
te latter caſe, however, great care 


N. 
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ſhould be taken by the operator not to 
injure the tendinous ligaments which 
run along the neck, under the mane: 
when matter lies one both ſides, the 
opening muſt likewiſe be made on 
each fide, that the ligament may re- 
main undivided. | 

If on breaking, or opening, the 
matter in the tumour flows in great 
quantities, reſembles melted glue, 
and is of an oily conſiſtence, the ca- 
vity of the wound ſhould be careful- 
ly examined, ty ſee if there are no 
lateral finuſes that will require to be 
further opened, and if any ſuch are 
found, they ſhould be laid open by 
the knife, the orifices, if poſſible, 
made depending, and then the whole 
wound ſhould be dreſſed with melted 
baſilicon, ſpirit of turpentine, a little 
tincture of myrrh, or Fryar's bal- 
ſam. When the ſore, by the uſe of 
this application, begins to digeſt 
kindly, it may be dreſſed with cold 
baſilicon, mixed with a ſufficient 

uantity of red precipitate, to kee 

own the fungous fleſh, which in this 
diſorder is very apt to ſprout up abun- 
dantly, or the ſore may be waſhed 
every day with the following lotion : 

Take vinegar half a pint, white 

vitriol diffolved in ſpring water 
half an ounce, and tink 

myrrh three or four ounces ; 
mix them, and let the cavity of 
the wound be filled with tow 
ſoaked in the compoſition, made 
hot, for the ſpace of an hour 
every day, as was before ſaid, 
till the wound appears quite 
clean, and in a fair way to heal ; 
after which the cure may be 
compleated by the uſe of any 
mild, cicatrizing ointment. See 

Ausckss. 

The following method of cure is 
copied from Bartlet, and is given by 
almoſt every writer cn the ſubject, as 

am 


ure of 
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an infallible method of cure, but with 
what juſtice I leave the reader to de- 
termane : 

The ſhorteſt way, however, of 
caring the poll evil, though by far the 
moſt ſevere, is by ſcalding, as the far- 
riers term it, which is done in the 
following manner: 

&« TAKE corroſive ſublimate, ver- 
digreaſe in ſine powder, and blue 
vitriol, of each two drams, 
Agyptiacum three ounces, oil 
of turpentine aud train oil, of 
each half a pint, and of recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine four ounces, 
mix theſe ſeveral ingredients to- 

_ gether in a bottle, and when 
you intend to uſe it for the above- 
mentioned purpoſe, let the ab- 
ſceſs be firſt well cleaned with a 
ſpunge dipped in vinegar, and 
then put as much of the mix- 
ture into a ladle with a ſpout as 
you think will fill the wound, 
and when it is made ſcalding 
hot, pour it in, and cloſe the 
lips together with two. or three 
ſtitches. Thus let it remain for 
the ſpace of three or four days, 
at the end of which time, if 
good matter appears, and not 
in too great quantity, it will do 
well without any other dreſſing, 
except bathing and cleanſing 
with vinegar, or ſpirit of wine, 
but if the matter flows in abun- 
dance, or is of a thin ichorous 
conſiſtence, the operation of 
ſcalding muſt be repeated at pro- 
per intervals, till the diſcharge 
of matter becomes leſs, and of 
a thicker conſiſtence. 

« Some farriers make their ſcald- 
ing mixture milder than that juſt pre- 
ſcribed, uſing red precipitate inſtead 
cf fublimate, andwhite vitriol inſtead 
af Roman, The following formula 


POM 
has likewiſe been found remarkably 


efficacious: 

« TAKE half an ounce of verdi 
greaſe in powder, half a pint of 
train oil, four ounces of oil of 
turpentine, and two ounces of 
ſpirit of vitriol; mix theſe in- 
gredients, and uſe them in the 
ſame manner as directed for the 
other.“ O 

Thus far Bartlet and Gibſon, and 

how far this ſevere and cruel method 
of treatment may be juſtifiable in de- 
{perate caſes, 1 will not take upon me 
to determine ; but of this I am cer- 
tain, that were the diſeaſe properly 
managed in the beginning, there 
would very rarely, if ever, be any 
neceſſity of having recourſe to ſuch 
an experiment; and I have only men- 
tioned this mode of practice, that! 
might have an opportunity of repro- 
bating it, 'and cautioning both the 
horſe-owner and the farrier from a- 
doping it, as the method of treat- 
ment laid down in the beginning of 
this work, under the article As- 
SCES3, Will anſwer every purpoſe 
with greater eaſe, ſpeed, and cer- 
tainty. 


POMEGRANATE. This tree 
is a native of Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
&c. It is a middling ſized ſhrub, with 
lor narrow leaves, and deep red 
flowers ſet in bell-ſhaped cups of the 
ſame colour. 'The fruit is about the 
ſize of an orange, and conſiſts of 4 
thick tough rind, of a browniſh co- 
lour externally, but yellowiſh within, 
and containing a juicy pulp, with 
numerous feeds interſperſed among it, 
in cells reſembling thoſe of a honey- 
comb. 

The flowers of this ſhrub are mild- 
ly aftringent, and the bark or ſhells 


much more {o, on which account 
they 
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they are often given in hærmorrhages 
and fluxes, and ſometimes they are 
boiled in glyſter decoctions for the 
ſame purpole, 


PONTLEVIS, in the manage, is 
a reſtive diſorderly action of a horſe, 
in diſobedience to his rider, in which 
he rears up ſeveral times together, 
nfing ſo high on his hind legs each 
time, as to endanger his coming over. 
To cure a horſe of this trick, give 
him the ſpurs ſmartly as his fore feet 
are returning to the ground, 


POPPY. A plant, of which ſeve- 
ral varieties are cultivated in gardens 
for the beauty of their flowers, but 
the one here intended to be ſpoken of, 
and which is by far the beſt for me- 
dical purpoſes, is the large white 
garden poppy, which is too well 


ſcription. 

The head, ftem, and leaves of this 
plant have all an unpleaſant narcotic 
imell, and a bitteriſh biting taſte, re- 
ſembling that of opium. This imell 
and taſte are lodged in a milky juice, 
which abounds particularly in the 
head, and may be collected in confi- 


ee derable quantities by ſlightly wound- 
. ing them when almoſt ri The 
th juice, on being expoſed for a little 
ed time to a warm air, thickens into a 
he tenaceous dark coloured maſs, ſimi- 
he lar to the opium brought from Tur- 
f a key, than which, however, it is a 
co- much weaker-medicine, one grain of 


toreign opium being equal to two of 
ours, although ours is ſtrongeſt both 
in ſmell and taſte. 

A decoction of the heads in water, 
ſrongly preſſed out, depurated by 
ſenling, then clarified with the whites 
of two or three eggs, and inſpiſſated, 
melds an extract amounting to a fifth 
or ſixth part of the weight of the 


known to require any particular de- 
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heads, which is ſaid not to produce 
that nauſea and giddineſs ſo frequent- 
ly occaſioned by foreign opium, but 
its doſe is about double the quan- 
tity. 
The heads are an excellent ingre- 
dient in emollient fomentations, and 
the extract, or inſpiſſated juice, are 
good in all caſes where the uſe of 


opium would be of ſervice. See 
OP1UM. 


POWDER. A form of medicine, 


which ſhould conſiſt of ſuch materials 


only, as may be reduced to, and kept 
in, that ſtate a ſufficient time without 
loſing much of their efficacy, and at 
the ſame time they ſhould not poſſeſs 
ſuch qualities as render them too 
bulky for a ſufficient quantity to be 
taken fora doſe, or to render them 
too nauſeous to the taſte. Bitters, 
fœtids, acrid ſubſtances, gums, &c. 
are generally improper for keeping or 
giving in this form, The chief pow- 
der in requeſt among farriers are an- 
niſeed powder, diapente, horſe ſpice, 
liquorice powder, turmeric powder, 
&c. beſide which, in different authors, 
there are a variety of preſcriptions 
for powders adapted to particular 
complaints, but they are in general 
compoſed of ſuch a confuſed jumble 
of ingredients, as render it almoſt im- 
poſſible to tell whether they can do 
ood or harm, and conſequently as 
there will be proper remedies found 
adapted to the different complaints, 
under their particular heads, it would 
only be wailing time and paper to 
tranſcribe them into this work. 


PRESS UPON THE HAND, in 
the manage. A horſe js ſaid to do 
this, when eicher through the natural 
ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from eagerneſs 
to get forward, he ſtretches his head 
againſt the horſeman's hand, refuſing 

the 
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the aid of the hand, and withſtanding 
the effect of the bridle. When a horſe 
does this through an impatient fiery 
diſpoſition, ftrive to Joey him by 
making him go more ſoftly, and pull- 
ing him now and then gently back ; 
and if it proceeds from a ſtiffneſs of 
the neck, you muſt ſupply him with 
a proper caveſſon, which will in ſome 
meaſure make him go much pleaſant- 
er in hand, though nothing that can 
be done will entirely remove the de- 
fect. The term Preſs likewiſe ſigni- 
fies to puſh the horſe forward, by aſ- 
ſiſting him with the calves of the legs, 
or by ſpurring him, to make him 
quicken his pace. 


PRICK, or Pi xo R, in the manage, 
is to give your horſe a gentle and 
moderate touch of the ſpur, without 
a a them hard to his ſides. To 
E or pinch is an aid, but to bear 

d with the ſpur is a correction, 
hence the terms, Prick with the right, 
Pinch with the left, Pinch with both, 
&c. 


PRICK OF A HORSE's FOOT, 
is an injury received by his having a 
nail drove too far into the foot at the 
time of ſhoeing, ſo as to reach the 
quick, or preſs the vein, and cauſe 
lameneſs. Whan a horſe is pricked 
in the foot, whether it be by the ne- 
gligence of the farrier in driving the 
nails, or from any other accident, 
they ſhould be drawn out 1immediate- 
ly on the diſcovery thereof, other- 
wiſe the wound will feſter, and break 
out into an open fore. It 1s eaſily 
diſcerned that a horſe is pricked by 
his going lame, but with more cer- 
tainty by trying round the hoof with 
a pair of pincers, for when you come 
to the aggrieved place he will cringe, 
and draw away his foot. The place 
where the injury 1s ſituated being by 


directed with caution, and before à 


PUR 
this means diſcovered, the ſhoe ſhould 
be immediately taken off, and the 
horſe turned out to graſs, if poſſible, 
without applying any thing external. 
ly to it; but if turning him out can- 
not be complied with, rub frequently 
on his foot a little ointment of elder, 
or ſome other emollient ointment, 
ſpirits of all kinds, and tents, being 


2 and more likely to do 
rm than good. 


PULSE, that motion in the arte- 
ries which is occaſioned by the con- 
tration and dilatation of the heart, 
See ARTERY. . 

The neareſt calculation that has 
been made of the quickneſs of the 
2 in a healthy horſe is, that it 

ats from about forty to fifty ſtrokes 
in a minute; if it is more than the 
laſt mentioned number, there is ſome 
degree of fever, the height of, or dan- 
ger attending which, may be eſtimat- 
ed by the increaſe of the number of 
pulſations in a minute above that 

uantity. A due attention to the 
te of the pulſe, is an article of ſo 
much importance, that it is aſtoniſh- 
ing it ſhould be over-looked by thoſe 
who pretend to the practice of farri- 
ery. In fevers particularly, our at- 
tention to the quickneſs of the pulſe 
muſt be of the greateſt importance, 
the farrier being able to judge there- 
by whether evacuations will be ne- 
ceſſary, and to what length they may 
be carried. 


PUNCH, in the manage, a ſhort 
well-ſet horſe. 


PURGING is often neceſſary in 
groſs, full fed horſes, in ſeveral diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, liver, a 
other viſcera, but ſhould always be 


horſe is given a ſtrong doſe of purg? 
1g 
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ing phyſic, he ſhould be prepared for 


it as circumſtances may indicate, in 
order to render the operation of it 
both more ſafe, and more effectual.— 
Thus a horſe that is groſs, and full of 
fleſh, ſhould firſt loſe a little blood, 
and then have his diet ſomething 
lowered for three or four days pre- 
vious to his taking phyſic. Maſhes of 
ſcalded bran ſhould likewiſe be fre- 
quently given him during that time, 
in order to render the bowels ſoluble, 
and carry off any hardened excre- 
ments that might be lodged there, 
and prove an obſtacle to the operation 
of the medicines. | 

It ſhould likewiſe be remembered, 
that a horſe 1s naturally hard to purge, 
that the phyfic lies for way the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours in the 

uts before it begins to operate, that 
the tract of bowels it has to paſs 
through is above thirty yards, and 
its poſition horizontal: conſequently 
reſinous, and other improper drugs 
muſt frequently occafion violent irri- 
tations, exceſſive gripings, and cold 
ſweats, which in all probabiliy muſt 
terminate in inflammations, and mor- 
tification of the guts. 

Such horſes as are kept much in the 
ſtable, without the proper and regu- 
lar airing and exerciſing which they 
ſhould have, are liable to be frequent- 
ly diſeaſed, without now and then a 
mild purge or two is given them to 
carry off the crudities which are oc- 
caſioned by their inactivity. Thoſe 
that fall off their appetite, whether it 
is occaſioned by too full feeding, or 
from crudities and indigeſtion, ſhould 
likewiſe have a liule gentle phyſic. 
Purging is always found ſerviceable 
in long continued dry coughs, but 
the relief would be more certain if 
mild mercurials were mixed with the 
other ingredients. Horſes of a cold 
watery conſtitution, who are ſubject 


to {wellings and gourdineſs of the 
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legs, and frequently have them diſ- 
charge a ſharp briny ichor, cannot 
have their complaints removed any 
other way ſo well as by purging. 
The firſt purge that is given to a 
horſe ſhould be mild, in order that 
you may not injure him by too ſtrong 
a doſe, for ſome horſes are much ea- 
fier worked upon than others, and if 
the firſt doſe does not operate ſo briſk- 
ly as you could with, it is an eaſy 
matter to increaſe the quantity when 
you give him a ſecond, in ſuch a 
manner as to be almoſt certain of 
producing the deſired effect, without 
running any riſk of injuring him. 

For the method of managing 2 
horſe while taking phyſic, and ſome 
ſele& forms of purges, ſee the arti- 
cle Pays1c. 


PURSIVENESS. A ſhovtneſs of 
breath which may be either natural 
or accidental. The formgr 1s occa- 
ſioned by ſome natural defect either 
in his lungs or windpipe, in conſe- 
quence of which he cannot draw his 
breath with that eaſe and facility that 
other horſes do, but labours and 
pants in breathing, as if he were go- 
ing to drop with exceſſive exerciſe. 

The latter is generally occaſioned 
by hard riding a horſe on a full ſto- 
mach, or preſently after drinking, 
and may be frequently cured, if care 
is taken to give him ſomething pro- 
per in time. Por this purpoſe 

Take three ounces of ſpermaceti, 

and diſſolve it with the yolks of 
three or four eggs, adding by 
little and little afterwards a pint 
of warm water, and two ounces 
of ſyrup of ſquills, Give him 
this for a doſe every morning 
faſting, for a week or nine days, 
in which time he will, in all pro- 
bability, be much better, if not 
entirely cured. 


8 PUT. 


/ 


PUT, in the manage, is uſed for 
the breaking or managing of a horſe, 
as put your horſe to corvets, put him 
to caprioles, put him on a walk, 
trot, or gallop, or put him on his 
haunches. 


PYE-BALD HORSE. One that 
has ſpots of white upon a coat of an- 
other colour; for inſtance, there are 

ye-bald bays, pye-bald ſorrels, pye- 
bald blacks, and pye · balds of almoſt 
every other colour. 


PYROETS OF ONE TREAD, 
are very narrow turns made by the 
horſe upon one tread, and almoſt in 
one time, in ſuch a manner, that his 
head is placed where his tail was, 
without putting out his haunches. In 
order to make them perform this 
with the more facility, they put them 
in the manage, to make five or ſix 
of them running, without moving off 
the ſpot. Pyroets of two treads, are 
turns of two treads upon a ſmall com- 


paſs of ground, not more than the 
length of the horſe. 
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top to bottom. It happens general- 
ly on the inſide, that being the 
weakeſt and the thinneſt, and proceeds 
from the dryneſs of the hook which 
may either be naturally ſo, or the 
dryneſs may be occaſioned by riding 
in dry ſandy or ſtony ground, in hot 
weather or froſty weather, when the 
ways are flinty and hard; it may like- 
wiſe be cauſed by bad ſhoeing, and 
all thoſe other accidents whereby a 
horſe becomes hoof-bound, for the 
narrowneſs of the heels, and the brit- 
tleneſs of the hooſs, are the two 
grand pre-diſpoſing cauſes for this 
malady, which is at once painful 


and dangerous. 


That it is painful muſt plainly ap- 
pear to every one who conſiders, that 
as often as the horſe ſets his foot 
down to the ground the chink widens, 
and when he lifts it up again the ſharp 
edzes of the hoof cloſe and wound 
the tender part of the fleſh that covers 
the coffin bone, which is for the moſt 
part followed by blood, and muſt of 
courſe be apt to render a horſe lame: 
and that it is dangerous mult be in- 
ferred from the difficulty with which 
4 re-union will take place. 

The uſual method taken to remedy 
this imperfection, is by cutting off 


| that part of the ſhoe which lies upon 


Q. 
UARTER. To work a horſe 


from quarter to quarter, is to 
ride him three times an end upon the 
firſt of: the four lines of a ſquare, 
then changing your hand, you like- 
wiſe ride him three times upon the 
ſecond; at the third line changing 
hand again, you paſs ta the third 
and fourth, obſerving the ſame or- 
der. 


QUARTER (Fats) is a rift or 
chink in the quarter of the hoof from 


the chink, that it may be wholly un- 
covered, and then with a drawing- 
iron to open the rift to the quick, fil- 
ling it up afterwards with a pledgit 
of tow dipt in melted baſilicon and 
turpentine, which drefling ſhould be 
renewed every day till the feam 1s 
cloſed up, and when that is effected, 
it is uſual to draw the place betwixt 
the hoof and the coronet, which by 
ſoftening the former, and bringing a 
moiſture into it, cauſes it to grow 
the faſter, and ſhoot downwards. But 
there are ſome who ſear the coronet 
above tae crack, without Fe 

the 
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the ſkin juſt where the hoof begins, 
and with another iron ſear the chink 
about the middle of the foot, and this 
method of proceeding frequently an- 
ſwers the purpoſe very well, if care 
be taken to keep the hoof moiſt with 
applications of honey, tar, greaſe, 
&c. Some pour aqua fortis into the 
crack, when the pain 1s violent, to 
deaden the part, making a border of 
wax on each fide, to prevent it from 
injuring the other parts of the hoof; 
and there are others who prepare a 
flat piece of wood, about an inch in 
breadth, but at the ſame time ſo ſlen- 
der, that it will bend like a hoop, 
and of a ſufficient length to go twice 
round the hoof, and having firſt 
drawn the whole length of the cleft, 
they apply turpentine, pitch and 
ſuet, melted and mixed together, to 
the ſore, and faſten the hoof with 
pieces of liſt or filleting. This is a 
contrivance to anſwer inſtead of ban- 
dage, and keep the chink united, and 
to prevent it 3 jarring when the 
foot is moved, which is indeed rea- 
ſonable enough in the theory, for the 
leaſt motion will be apt to injure the 
tender ſubſtance that grows up in the 
cleft, and cauſe impoſthumation, 
which will again open the wound, and 
render all that has been done before 
ineffectual; but it does not appear to 
me that the means are adequate to 
the end propoſed, and I think that 
inſtead of this troubleſome way of 
proceeding, the following method 
will be found more eaſy and equally 
efſicacious: 

Firſt draw the whole length of the 
cleft carefully and gently with your 
drawing-iron, then anoint the hoof 
with tar, honey, and hog's-lard, melt- 
ed together as before directed, for 
nothing can be more proper for that 
purpoſe than a mixture of ſuch in- 
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gredients, and lay a pledgit of tow 
dipped in the ſame along the wound ; 
after this is done, take of rope yarn, 
ſuch as the ſailors uſe, which is no 
other than hemp moiſtened in melted 
pitch and tar, and ſpun looſe ; apply 
this yarn all down the hoof, begin- 
ning at the coronet, and For Jos, "ap 
downwards, one lay after another, as 
cloſe as the binding of the hoops on 
a wine Caſk, laying a ſmooth pledgit 
of tow behind to keep the bandage 
from fretting the heel, and making it 
ſore, —This bandage muſt be remov- 
ed once in three or four days, that 
the ſore may be dreſſed afreſh; and 
to prevent any inconvenience that 
might happen by this frequent open- 
ing, a thin ſtaple might alſo be con- 
trived, with the points like horſe- 
ſhoe nails, caft off obliquely, to take a 
ſlendex hold, the plate of it croſſing 
the cleft where part of the ſhoe is 
cut off, and the nails coming out on 
each fide the cleft, on the upper fide, 
and clenched in the fame manner as 
common nails, By this method a 
cleft in any part of the hoof may be 
cured with eaſe, if the horſe be not 
very old, or very much diſeaſed in 
other reſpects. 


QUARTER (BENRIN D) is when a 
horſe has the quarters of his hind feet 
ſtrong, or in other words, the horn 
of his hoof is thick, and on that ac- 
count, affords geod hold for the nails 
that aredriven there to keep his ſhoes 
ON. | 
When a horſe's feet are ſhrunk or 
waſted, it is cuſtomary to raze the 
whole foot with a red hot inſtrument, 
making large razes, from the hair 
down to the ſhoe, at the ſame time 
taking care not to injure the coronet, 
and after the operation to apply a 
poultice of oatmeal and ſmall beer, 
S 2 | or 
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or ſome other compoſition of the like 
nature, over the whole foot, repeat- 
ing the ſame as often as there may 
be any neceſſity. 


UARTERS OF A SADDLE, 
are thoſe pieces of leather or ſtuff 
which are made faſt to the lower part 
of the ſides, and hang down below 
the ſaddle. 


QUARTERS OF A HORSE, are 

the fore and hind; the former com- 

rize the ſhoulders, fore legs, &c. the 
atter the hips, legs, &c. behind. 


| QUARTERS OF A HORSP's 

FOOT, are the fides of the coffin, 
contained betwixt the toe and the 
heel, on each ſide of the foot. The 
inner quarters are thoſe which face 
each other on the infide of the feet, 
and theſe are always remarked to be 
weaker than the outfide quarters, 
which lie on the external parts of the 
cofhn. 


QUARTER-CAST. A horſe is 
ſaid to have caſt his quarters when, 
for any affection of his foot, he has 
been obliged to have one quarter of 
his hoof cut away, which is ſome- 
times the caſe, and ſeldom of any 
great detriment to the foot, as the 
part thus taken away generally grows 
and comes on afreſh. 


QUICKSIL.VER is found in great 
quantities in mines in che Venetian 
territories; we have likewiſe a great 
deal of it brought from the Eaſt-In- 
dies; Spain and Hungary both pro- 
duce it; in China and Japan it is 
likewiſe to be met with; and about 


Montpelier in France, there are mines 


in which it is ſometimes found. 
It confifts of a volatile vitrifiable 
erth and ſulphur. Sometimes & is 


QUI 
found in the earth in ſo pure a ſtate 
as to require no refining, and is then 
called Virgin Quickfilver, but it is 
molt frequently found mixed with 
other ſubſtances, and perhaps oftener 
with a red ſulphureous ore, called 
Cinnaber, than any other. From 
this ore it is ſeparated by waſhing it 
with water, grinding # with vinegat 
and ſalt, which diflolves its -impuri- 
ties, and then by diſtilling it alone, 
or with the addition of lime, potaſh, 
or iron-filings. 

The people who work in the quiek- 
filver mines ſeldom live long. At the 
firſt of their being affected by this 
pernictous mineral, they are ſeized 
with tremors, after which a ſalivation 
comes on, their teeth drop out, and 
_ ſerze them all over, particular- 
y in the bones. Hippocrates does 
not appear to bave bcen acquainted 
with this mineral. Ariſtotle and 
Dioſcorides rank it amongſt poiſons, 
Galen ſays, that it is corrofive. Me- 
uſe, the Arabian, was the firſt who 
uſed it medically, and he only appli- 
ed it in form of an ointment to cu- 
taneous affections. Avicerma re- 
marks, that it may be ſwallowed 
crude, and that it paſſes through the 
body in that ſtate. But it was not till 
about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that it was introduced into Eu- 
rope as a medicine, and then it was 
not eſteemed a ſafe one, till the ve. 
nerial difeaſe was brought over, and 

found to yield to its efficacy. 
Quickfilver is the heavieſt of all 
metais, except gold, and yet it is to- 
tally volatile in the fire, by a heat 
that does not much exceed the heat of 
boiling water, and by a far leſs heat, 
long continued, it is calcinable into 2 

red powder. | 

It is allowed to be pure, when 3 
little held over the fire in an iron 
ladle totally evaporates. , 
b 
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It is frequently adulterated with 
lead, large quantities of which may 
be incorporated with it by means of 
biſmuth, in a moderate heat, and in 
this Caſe the lead cannot be feparat- 
ed by preſſure through leather. This 
abuſe may be diſcovered by the mer- 
cury ſtaining paper blackiſh, by its 
not running into round globules, by 
its leaving a powdery matter, or a 
dark coloured ſpot, on the bottom of 
the veſſel which has contained it, and 
by producing a turbid milkineſs 
during its diſſolution with aqua for- 
tis. 


As a medicine, quickſilver is uſed 


to promote the ſecretions in general, 
but particularly the ſaliva. The 
more perfectly it is divided, the 
more penetrating and powerful 1s 
its action, which is chiefly exerted 
in the ſmall lymphatic veſſels. Whe- 
ther it is uſed externally, or taken in- 
ternally, it liquifies all the juices in 
the body, and may be managed in 
ſuch a manner, as to promote excre- 
tions through all the emunctories. 
If not reſtrained in its action, it firſt 
fuſes the humours, then determines 
them to the mouth, and cauſes inflam- 
mations and ulcerations there. 

The crude mercury is perhaps as 
uſeful as any of its preparations ; but 
as different caſes may require it to be 
adminiſtered in different forms, we 
Mall add the moſt active and uſeſul 
of them below. 


1. Corr ut Sublimate. 


The modes of preparing this me- 
dicine are various, but as it only con- 
ſiſts of quickſilver and the marine 
acid, whatever additions are made to 
theſe in the proceſs, can only be to 
facilitate the union of thoſe two in: 
gredients, The greateſt part of this 
ſublimate that is uſed in England, is 


1 


brought to us from Holland and Ve- 
nice; and as many ſuſpect that it is 
frequently adulterated with arſenic, 
the following method of detecting tha 
fraud has been contrived: Take any 
quantity of the ſuſpected corroſive, 
which powder in a glaſs mortar, and 
mix it well with twice its weight of 
black flux and won filings. Put this 
mixture into a crucibIt capable of 
holding four times the quantity, and 
give a gradual fire till the ebullition 
ceaſes, then increaſe haſtily to a white 
heat, andif no fumes of a garlic ſmell 
are perceived during the proceſs, and 
if the particles of iron retain their 
form without being melted, we mry 
be ſure that there is no arſenic in the 
compoſition. 

Corroſive ſublimate is a violent 

edicine, corroding and deſtroying 
all the parts of the body that it 
touches more ſpeedily than white ar- 
ſenic does. Taken internally it pro- 
duces the moſt violent ſymptoms, 
ſuch as thirſt, ſickneſs, pain, de- 
jection, convulſions, gangrene, and 
death. x 

It is only uſed by farriers to deſ- 
troy fungous excreſcerges, &c. but 
theſe are better removed by more ſafe 
applications. 


2. Red Corrofive Mercury ; or, as it is 
generally called, Red Precipitate. 


This is made by putting equal 
weight of quickfilver and equa forts 
into a flat-bottomed glaſs, and ſet- 
ting them on a ſand until the humi- 
dity is totally exhaled, and the dry 
maſs has acquired a bright red co- 
lour. | 

This is only uſed externally to de- 
ſtroy fangous fleſh, &c. and if finely 

owdered and mixed with baſilicon, 
it is an excellent digeſtive for foul ill- 

conditioned ulcers. 
3. Dulcified 
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3. Dulcified Sublimate or Calomel. 


Which 1s the white corrofive ſub- 


limate dulcified by the addition of 
crude mercury, the proportion of 


which is fixed by the London College 
to be nine ounces to twelve of the ſub- 
limate, and the mixture 1s ordered to 
be ſix times ſublimated. 


Of the numerous preparations of 


mercury, this is the moſt frequently 
uſed, and indeed 1s the beſt adapted 
for internal uſe of any other. It 
gently ſtimulates the ſolids, and all 
the virtues attributed to the fimple 
mercury, are poſſeſſed by this in an 
eminent degree, none of the mercu- 
rials that enter the blood being ſo 
little diſpoſed to affect the firſt paſ- 
ſages. It is principally uſed by far- 
riers in purging medicines, and as 
an alterative for the farcy, and other 
diſorders of a like nature. The 
doſe may be from half a dram to two 
drams. | 


QUITTOR BONE. A hard 
round ſwelling upon the coronet, be- 
twixt a horſe's heel and the quarter, 


and moſt commonly on the inſide of 


the foot. It is generally occaſioned 
by ſome bruiſe, ſtub prick of a nail, 
&c. and if care is not taken to pre- 
vent it, matter will be formed, and 
break out about che hoof. 


QUITTOR. An ulcer formed 
betwixt the hair and the hoof, and 


commonly on the inſide quarter of 


the foot. It often ariſes from treads 
and bruiſes; and ſometimes from gra- 
vel working its. way upwards, and 


lodging itſelf about the coronet. If 


the wound is only ſuperficial, it ma 
be eaſily effected by cleanſing, dret- 
fing, and waſhing the parts frequent- 


ly with ſpirit of wine, and afterwards 


putting on a plaiſter of baſilicon, 
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with a little precipitate mixed there- 


with. But if the matter ſinks deep, 
and has formed a lodgment for itſelf 
under the hoof, there 1s no other way 
left to effect a radical cure, but by 
taking part of the hoof away, which 
will be attended with no great riſk, 
if the buſineſs is ſkilfully performed. 
When the matter is lodged near the 
ry it is frequently found neceſ- 
ary to take off the quarter of the 
hoof, and in that caſe the cure is too 
often but palliative, for when the 
quarter grows up, it generally leaves 
a pretty large ſeam, which material- 
ly weakens and injures the foot. This 
is what is commonly called a falſe 
mh and a horſe that has this de- 
ect is but of ſmall value, as it is 
great odds if. ever he gets perfectly 
ound, If the matter by being long 
confined has rotted the coffin bone, 
which 1s of ſo ſoft and ſpungy a na- 
ture, that it ſoon becomes  carious, 
the opening muſt be made as large as 
poſſible, and the unſound fleſh cut 
away, after which the' cautery may 
be applied, and the bone ſhould be 
dreſſed with doflils of lint, dipped in 
ſpirit of wine or ſimple tincture of 
myrrh, and the wound with pledgits 
e. in melted baſilicon and ſpirit 
of turpentine, with or without the 
addition of red precipitate, as may be 
thought moſt proper, till the wound 
uts on a favourable appearance, and 
is diſpoſed to heal, and then the cure 
may be compleated by the uſe of any 
mild healing ointment. When the 
opening is not made with the knife, 
it 15 uſual for farriers to apply pieces 
of ſublimate, which corrode the 
parts, and bring out with them pieces 
of fleſh ; blue vitriol powdered, and 
mixed with a few drops of the oil, 18 
likewiſe uſed for the ſame purpoſe; 
but the knife is at once the moſt ſafe, 
and leſs painful method of doing the 
buſineſs. 
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buſineſs, If during the progreſs of 
the cure there ſhould ariſe any ſymp- 
toms of inflammation, a poultice may 
be applied to the whole of the foot 
over the above-mentioned dreſſings, 
and as a poultice in a great meaſure 
loſes its efficacy with its heat, a re- 
newal thereof ſhould be made three 
or four times a day. 

During the cure the horſe ſhould, 
if poſſible, be turned out, at leaſt he 
ſhould not be uſed for any kind of 


labour. 


R. 


ACE-HORSE ſhould be ſome- 
what long- bodied, nervous, of 
great mettle and vigour, very fleet, 
and ſenſible of the ſpurs; at the ſame 
time he ſhould be gentle and tractable, 
and by no means reſtive or ſkittiſh. 
His head ſhould be ſmall and ſlender, 
with wide noſtrils, and a large thorp- 


ple; he muſt have a long reach, his 


legs ſhould be ſomewhat ſmall, but 
his back ſinews at a good diſtance 
from the bone; his joints muſt be 
ſhort, and his feet well ſhaped and 
ſmall, for large over-grown feet are 
by no means adapted for the exerciſe 
of racing. 

A race-horſe ſhould be at leaſt fix 
years of age, for it cannot be expect- 
ed that one under that age can have 
ſtrength ſufficient to carry him through 
a five or ſix- mile heat, without being 
liable to be ſtrained or broken down. 
His age being premiſed, the next thing 
to be conſidered is the length of time 
for preparing and training him, which 
by moſt jockies and grooms is allow- 
ed ſhould be at leaſt two months, but 
the ſlate of the horſe's body, at the 
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time he 1s put to training, will be the 
beſt guide. For if he be very fat, 
foul, or but lately taken from graſs, 
the time allotted above will be barely 
ſufficient for the purpoſe, as it will 
require much airing, great carefulneſs 
in treating, and diſcretion in ſcouring 
to bring him into order; and for the 
horſe that is poor and out of condi- 
tion, as much time as poſſible ſhould 
be allowed, and wlvle his airings are 
but moderate, his feed ſhould be li- 
beral, only care ſhould be taken not 
to cloy him. As for the horſe that is 
already in good condition, and has 
been pretty well exerciſed, a month 
or ſix weeks particylar treating will 
be all that 1s ſufficient. 

A horſe's particular conſtitution 
ſhould likewiſe be attended to as well 
as his general condition, for if at the 
ſame time that he is fat and foul, he 
is of a waſhy, waſting nature, and apt 
quickly to loſe his fleſh, you muſt by 
no means exerciſe him ſo violently as 
if he were of a hardy diſpoſition, and 
apt to get fat, let his meat and exer- 
cile be ever ſo coarſe. 

On the other hand, though your 
horſe at the time of taking him up is 
extremely poor, if at the ſame time 
he is naturally hardy, and prone not 
only to recover his fleſh faſt, but to 
retain it long, you muſt on no ac- 
count have too tender a hand, nor 
forbear to give him as much and ſe- 
vere exerciſe as your own obſervati- 
on will inform you is right, As for 
the particular method of management 
during the time of training a horſe 
for a race, &c. ſee the articles Hu x- 
TER and MaTCH. 


RACK. A wooden frame, made 
on purpoſe to hold hay or other fod- 
der, for horſes and cattle, and pre- 
vent them from waſting the fame by 
treading it under their Ra. 


RACK, 
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RAK 
RACE. A pace in which a horſe 


neither trots nor ambles, but ſhuffles 
on, as it were, betwixt both: the 
racking pace 1s indeed yery much 
like the amble, the only difference 
being, that it is a ſwifter time, and 
a ſhorter tread. 


RAG, or Raxs. 
herd of young colts. 


RAGOT, is a horſe with ſhort 
legs, a broad croupe, and a ſtrong 
thick body. A ragot differs from a 
goupart, in that the laſt has more 
thoulder, and a thicker neck. 


A company or 


RAISE, in the manage, ſignifies 
to make a horſe begin working at cor- 
vets, caprioles, paſſades, &c. Raife 
is likewiſe a term ſometimes uſed for 
placing a horſe's head right, and 
making him carry it well, or for hin- 
dering him from carrying low or arm- 
ing himſelf. 


RAISING, with the horſemen, is 
one of the three actions of a horſe's 
legs, the ſtay and the tread being the 
ps, 4 two, which ſee. The raiſing 
or lifting of his leg is good if he per- 
torms it without fear, and with eaſe 
and freedom, not croſſing his legs, 
not Carrying his feet too much out 
nor in, at the ſame time care muſt be 
taken to ſee that he bends his knee 
well, 


RAISTY, or RtesTivs. A term 
apphed to a horſe that is ungovern- 
able, and will go neither backwards 
nor forwards. FER 


RAKE. A horſe rakes when, kav- 
ing ittained his fore quarter, he goes 
lame, and drags the injured leg 1n a 
kind of ſemicircle, which defect is 


RAT 


more apparent when he trots chan 
when he paces. 


RAKE. To rake a horſe is to 
empty the rectum with one's hand, 
when he is coſtive, or cannot dung, 
for doing of which the hand ſhould 
be anointed with oil, butter, or hog's 
greaſe. 


RAMINGUE. A horſe called by 
this name is a reſtive ſort of horſe, 
that reſiſts, or cleaves to the ſpurs, 
that is, obſtinately defends himſelf 
againſt them, ſometimes doubling the 
reins, and ſometimes yerking out to 
favour his diſobedience. 


RASE, in the manage, ſignifies to 
glance upon the ground, or go near, 
as ſome horſes are too apt to do in all 
their paces. 


RATS-TAILS. A malignant 
kind of diſeaſe in horſes, reſembling 
ſcratches. It proceeds ſometimes 
from too much reſt, and the keepers 
negligence in not rubbing and dreſ- 


ling them well, alſo by reaſon of 


their being highly kept, and not pro- 
perly exerciſed. This diſeaſe makes 
its appearance upon the back ſinews, 
and may be known by the part be- 
ing without hair, from two or three 


fingers breadth below the ham, to 


the very paſtern joint. 

Sometimes the ſcabs are dry, at 
others they ooze out an acrid watery 
ichor, from the hard cruſts and cal- 
lofities which riſe about the ſur face of 
the legs. 

The moiſt ſort generally gives way 
to drying applications, ſuch as Gou- 
lard's extract, a ſolution of white vi- 
triol in rin w. &c. and the dry hard 
fort gener: 
mercurial oiniment. 


Coach 


ly yields to the ſtrong 


RAT RED 
Coach horſes of a large fize, that RAT-TAILED HORSE. One 
have their legs loaded with fleſh, that has little or no hair oa his tail. 
hair, &c. are more frequently the 
ſubjects attacked by this and fimilar RATTLING IN THE SHEATH. 1 
diſorders, than thoſe horſes whoſe legs A term applied to a horſe when he i 
are of a different deſcription ; but x 


makes a noiſe in the ſkinny part of 
his yard. 2 


RAZE. A term in the manage ö 
which ſignifies that a horſe's corner 4 
teeth ceaſe to be hollow, and that the ö us 
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they may be eaſily cured by . pay- 
ing attention to the following direc- 
tions: 

In the firſt place, ride the horſe 
pretty ſmartly till he is warm, which 
will make the veins ſwell, and appear 
better, then bleed him well in the 
fetlock veins on both fides. Next 
day waſh the fores well with warm 
water, and then clip away all the hair 
from about the affected parts, and 
anoint them with the following oint- 
ment: 

Tax green copperas and verdi- 
gres e in fine powder, of each 
our ounces, of common honey 


half a pound, with which mix 


cavity where the black mark was is 
filled up, ſo that the tooth appears 
fmooth and even. 


REARING AN END, in horſe- 
manſhip, is when a horſe riſes fo high 
as to endanger his coming over upon 1 
the rider. When a horſe does this, 4 
he muſt have the bridle given him, 0" 
and the rider ſhould bear forwards 
with al his weight, and give him 
both the ſpurs ſmartly as he is com- 


the other ingredients well, and ing down again, but by no means 1 

keep it for uſe. | ſhould he be ſpurred as he is rifing, 1 

Or, for that would be almoſt certain to 1 
Tak a quarter of a pound of oil make him come over. 1 


of bays, a quarter of an ounce 


of oil of turpentine, and fix 
drams of quickfilver, which rub 
with the oil of turpentine till 
the globules of quickfilver diſ- 
appear, after which add the oil 
of bays, and ſtir the whole toge- 
ther till it is perfectly united in- 
to an uniform ointment, with 
which anoint the horſe's legs two 
or three times a day, and when 
he comes from exerciſe, which 
ſhould be daily given him in 
moderation, his legs ſhould be 
well waſhed with ſoap and warm 
water, and wiped dry. 


RED LEAD may be made by 
melting any quantity of the metal in 
an unglazed earthen veſſel, and keep- 
ing it ſtirring with an iron ſpatula 
til it falls into a powder, which is 
blackiſh at firſt, afterwards yellow, 
and laſtly red; but care muſt be ta- 
ken in doing this, that the fire is not 
ſo hot as to run the lead into a vitri- 
ous maſs. The making of this ar- 
ticle is, however, a diftin& buſineſs, 
and the manufacturers of it melt lar 
quantities of lead at a time, on the 
bottom of a reverberatory furnace 
built for the purpoſe, and ſo contriv- 


Should not the diſorder yield in a 
little time to the uſe of theſe applica- 
tions, it will clearly evince, that there 
is ſome acrimony in the juices which 


Wants correcting. ; 


ed that the flame continually acts 
upon a very large ſurface of the 
melted metal, which ſurface is con- 
tinually changed by the workmen's 
raking it, and drawing tt — 
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and forward, till the fluidity of the 


lead is deſtroyed, after which the calx 
is only now and then turned, till it 
acquires its proper colour, and then 
the whole is removed. 

Red lead is frequently adulterated 
with red ochre, but the cheat is eaſily 
diſcovered by melting it. 

Red lead is of a very drying na- 
ture, and is frequently uſed by far- 
riers in plaiſters, and other compo- 
ſitions for that purpoſe. | 


REINS. Two long ſlips of lea- 
ther faſtened on each fide of a curb, 
or ſnaffle bitt, for the rider to hold 
in his hand, and guide the horſe by. 

The Duke of Newcaſtle gave the 
name of Reins likewiſe to two ſtraps 
or ropes of the caveſſon, which he 
ordered to be made faſt to the girths 
or pommel ot the ſaddle, with a de- 
fign that the rider might pull them 
occaſionally with his hand, in order 
to ſupple and bend the horſe's neck. 


REIN (FALSE) is a lathe of lea- 
ther ſometimes paſſed through the 
arch of the banquet, to bend the 
horſe's neck, but the Duke of New- 
caſtle diſapproves of the uſe of it, 
and ſays that it ſlacks the curb, and 
makes the bitt of no effect. 


REINS OF A HORSE. See the 
arzicle KI DN EY. 


REMOLADE. A kind of com- 
— honey - charge, made in the fol- 
owing manner: 
TAE lees of wine three pints, and 
half a pound of hog's greaſe, 
which bojl well together for the 


Tpace of half an hour, or nll they 


become well and thoroughly in- 
corporated; then add honey, 
common pitch, Burgundy pitch, 
and common turpentine, of each 


REM 
half a pound. Stir theſe ſeveral 


ingredients well together over 
the fire, till they are melted and 
intimately mixed, then add a 
quarter of a pound of bole ar- 
moniac in fine powder, and re- 
moving the veſſel from off the fire, 
keep ſtirring the whole together 
till it is nearly cold, when, if 
the charge is not thick enough, 
it may be brought to a proper 
conſiſtence with a little wheat 
flour, and if it ſhould prove too 
thick, it muſt be thinned by ad- 
ding a little wine lees. 

The uſe of this charge 1s to re- 
move old griefs of the ſhoulders and 
legs, ſwaying of the back, and ſuch 
legs infirmities, or to ſtrengthen any 
part that has been recently bruiſed or 
ſtrained. 


Remolade for the Hoof Bouna. 


TaxE a pound of Burgundy pitch, 


half a pound of common turpen- 
tine, and a quarter of a pint of 

ſallad oil, melt the whole toge- 
ther over a flow fire, and thicken 
it well with wheat flour. When 
this is grown lukewarm, charge 
the whole foot with it, and let 
it remain on as long as may be 
thought proper. Previous to the 
application of this charge, it 
may not be amiſs to poultice 
the horſe's foot once a day for a 
week or nine days with the fol- 
lowing poultice : 

TAxE a pound of linſeed meal, 
and a quart of ſtrong vinegar, 
and boil them together over a 
briſk fire, keeping them conti- 

nually ftirring till they come to 
a proper conſiſtence, then add 
a ſufficient quantity of oil or 
hog's liquor, to keep the poul- 
tice from drying too much, and 


apply 


RES 


apply it pretty warm to the diſ- 
eaſed foot. 

There are ſeveral other forms of 
remolade to be met with in books of 
farriery, for bringing down ſwellings 
occaſioned by N &c. but the 
ſpirits of wine, with the addition of a 
little Goulard's extract of lead, is a 
much eaſier application, and will an- 
ſwer every intention that can be ex- 
pected from theſe more complex com- 
poſitions. 


RENETTE. An inſtrument of 
poliſhed (ſteel, with which farriers 
ſound or probe a prick in a horſe's 
foot. 


REPART, in the manage, ſigni- 
fies to put a horſe forward, or make 
him part a ſecond time. 


REPOLON. A kind of manage, 
of which the Italians were ſome time 
ago very fond; but of which the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, and other eminent 
horſemey of this country, by no means 
approve, alledging, that it is only 
riding a horſe ſtraight forward on a 
gallop for half a mile, or thereabouts, 
and then turning aukwardly, and 
making a falſe manage. 


REPOSTE, is the horſe's anſwer- 
ing a ſtroke of the ſpurs or rod, by a 
kick with one or both of his hind 
feet. 


REPRISE, is a leſſon repeated, or 
a manage recommenced; as to give 
breath to a horſe upon the four cor- 
ners of the volt, with only one repriſe, 
is to do it all at one breath. 


REST V (or RESTIVE) HORSE, 
is one that is unruly and vicious, that 
ſtops ſhort, and will not go but which 
way he pleaſes, 
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RETAIN. A term applied to mares 
that hold 'to the horſe, and conceive 
after covering. 


RETOIN (or Bri1sTerING) 
OIN'TMENTS, are prepared vari- 
ous ways, according to the fancy of 
the farrier. The principal in uſe are 
made as follow : | 

Take baſilicon made with turpen- 
tine four ounces, black pepper 
and ginger in powder, of each 
half an ounce, Spaniſh flies two 
drams; powder the flies, and 
incorporate all the ingredients 
above - mentioned with the baſi- 
licon. Or, 

Take a quarter of a pound of baſi- 
licon, one ounce of red precipi- 
tate, half an ounce of euphor- 
bium, and two drams of the 
firs as above-mentioned. Or, 
what is more efficacious than 
either of the foregoing, 

TAE oil of bays four ounces, eu- 
phorbium in powder two ounces, 
Spaniſh flies alf an ounce, and 
turpentine one ounce, mix them 
all together, and make an oint- 
ment. 

Theſe ointments muſt all be made 
cold, for were they to be heated for 
the purpoſe of incorporating them, 
the flies, which are the moſt effica- 
cious part of the compoſition, would 
loſe their efficacy, and render the 
whole of no uſe. 

The uſe of theſe applications to 
horſes, is the ſame as that of bliſters 
to the human body, namely, to eva- 
cuate acrimonious humours, and 
make revulſions. They are alſo of 
1 ſervice to cold pituitous ſwel- 

ings, or where the muſcles and liga- 
ments are affected with too much hu- 
midity, for by draining off part of 
the moiſture, the fibres recover their 
tone, and the part is reſtored to acti- 

on. 
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on.. Blifters are likewiſe frequently 
uſed to diſſolve any calloſity or hard- 
neſs that remains after a blow or 
bruiſe, and if applied in time they 
ſeldom fail of proving effectual. 


RETRAITS, or Pzicxks, if ne- 
glected, may occaſion dangerous ſores, 
and feſter and eat into the tendinous 

of the feet ſo much, as to render 
itumpoſiible for the feet to be ſaved, 
and therefore it behoves every one 
who has a misfortune of this kind 
happens to his horſe, to take all poſſi- 
ble care to prevent the conſequences 
which may enſue from miſmanage- 
ment or neglect. F 

For this reaſon, v henever a black- 
ſmith ſhoes a horſe, and perceives 
that he cringes or ſhrinks at each 
blow of the hammer upon the nail, 
he ſhould immediately pull it out, 
and if the blood follows, there is 
not much danger of any bad conſe- 
quence attending, he need only take 
care not to drive another nail in the 
ſame place, as ſuch an accident will 
ſeldom occaſion a horſe even to go 
lame, though he is ridden immedi- 
ment ately after. 

Whenever a horſe halts immediate- 
ly after being ſhod, you may reaſon- 
ably conclude that ſome of the nails 
preſs the vein, or touch the quick, 
and the only remedy 1s to have the 
ſhoe immediately taken off the lame 
foot, and the foot accurately ſearch- 
ed, to know whether any ſpirituous 
er other application will be nece{\- 


fary, 


RHEUM. A flowing down of hu- 
mours from the head of a horſe on 
the lower parts. 'This diſtemper is 
ſappoſed to proceed from cold, and 
may be known by the horſe's teeth 
becoming looſe, aud appearing long, 
owing to the ſhrinking up of his 
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gums. For the cure ſee the article 


Coup. 


RHEUMATIC or (BTEAR) 
EYES, in horſes, are generally oc- 
caſioned by a flux of humours from 
the head to them, and ſometimes by 
blows or bites. The ſymptoms are 
a continual watering of the eye, and 
the animal ſhutting the lid cloſe, and 
ſometimes the parts ſurrounding the 
eye are conſiderably ſwelled. 

The cure in moſt caſes of this kind 
will be eafily effected, by bathing 
the part two or three times a day 
with a little of Goulard's lotion, made 
in the proportion of a table ſpoonful 
of the extract to a pint of ſoft ſpring 
water. t 

Some indeed apply bole armoniac, 
mixed up with vinegar and the whites 
of eggs into a kind of paſte ; and 
others recommend the. following ap- 
plication ; 

Take a new-laidegp, and roaſt it 
hard, then take off the ſhell, and 
cut it through the mille, and 
having taken out the yolk, put 
a piece of white vitriol, of 
about the bigneſs of a hazel 
nut, into the cavity, then join 
the two halves of the egg toge- 
ther, and wrap all up in a piece 
of fine linen rag, and infuſe the 
whole for the ſpace of fix or 
eight hours in half a glaſs of 
role water, after which throw 
away the ſoaked egg, and put 
eight or ten drops of the infuſi- 
on into the affected eyes, night 
and morning, till the cure 1s 
completed. 


RHEUMATISM, or Sc1aTiC 
GouT. A diſeaſe to which horſes 
are equally liable with the human ipe- 
cies, and which is prodyced from the 
ſame cauſes, the principal of which is 

| obſtructed 
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obſtructed perſpiration, or from tak- 
ing cold. This diſtemper is not dan- 
gerous, though it muſt always be 
ainfal to the poor animal, and 1s 
— of long continuance. 
Sometimes owing to the unfkilful- 
neſs of farriers, and the inability of 
the horſe to tell his feelings, this 
complaint 1s looked upon as proceed- 
ing from ſome ſtrain, bruiſe, &c. 


and treated accordingly ; but it would 


perhaps contribute greatly to the 
ſpeedy recovery of horſes that are 
lame without any apparent cauſe, to 
rreat that lameneſs as a rheumatic af- 
fection, particularly confidering how 
ſudden the tranſitions from heat to 
cold are in our climate, and that no- 
thing is more likely to produce the 
complaint in queſtion, than ſuch tran- 
ſitions. 

Perhaps there cannot be a better 
external application deviſed, for the 
cure of this complaint, than a lini- 
ment compoſed of equal parts of 
common ſweet oil and ſpirit of ſal ar- 
moniac, made warm, and well rub- 
bed into the parts affected twice or 
three times a day, particularly if pro- 
per internal medicines are given at 
the ſame time, ſuch as the following 
alterative ball : 

Takxs of gum guaiacum three 
ounces, calomel fix drams, cam- 
phor the ſame quantity, liquo- 
Tice powder two ounces, and 
with volatile tincture of guaia- 
cum make the whole into a mals, 
to be divided into ſix balls, of 
which give him one night and 
morning, continuing the uſe of 
them for nine days or a fort- 
night. | 

During the time of taking theſe 
balls, and uſing the above-mentton- 
ellintment, the horſe ſhould be well 
cloathed, and ſhould drink nothing 
cold, for as it is the nature of the 
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medicine preſcribed to open the 
pores, and carry off the diſorder by 
inſenſible perſpiration, every thing 
that is likely to promote that opera- 


tion of nature ſhould be carefully at- 
tended to. 


RHUBARB. A plant of che dock 
kind, with palmated leaves, and large 
ſpikes of whitiſh coloured flowers. — 

he root is the only part in uſe, and 
is brought to us in large quantities 
from China, and from Siberia by the 
way of Ruſſia, though as good rhu- 
barb plants have been raiſed in our 
phyſic gardens as any that are met 
with abroad. 

Two ſorts of the root are met with 
in the ſhops, namely, one from Tur- 
key or Ruſſia, and another from the 
Eaſt Indies; but there is not a great 
deal of\difference in their ſtrength and 
activity, and whether rhubarb is of 
the Turkey or Indian kind, that 
which is of a lively colour when cut, 
firm, ſolid, but not hard, that is ea- 
ſily reduced to powder, and when in 
that ſtate1s of a bright yellow colour, 
ſhould be choſen. 

It is a mild purgative, and operates 
without violence or irritation, and be- 
ſides its purgative quality, it is ob- 
ſerved to poſſeſs an aſtringency, by 
which it ſtrengthens the tone of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and proves 
ſerviceable in all diarrhzas, and dif- 
orders proceeding from a relaxation 
of the fibres. | 

It is particularly ſerviceable to ſich 
horſes as are afflicted with the yellow 
jaundice, for which purpoſe it ſhould 
be joined with ſoap, &c. It may be 


taken to the quantity of two or three 
Ounces ior a doſe. 


RIBS OF A HORSE, are in all 
thirty-four in number, and are dit 
un guiſhed 


RID 


tinguiſhed into true and falſe; the 


former of which are the nine upper- 
moſt on each fide, which are alſo 
Joined to the rack bones of the back, 
and to the breaſt bones, incompaſſing 
the whole upper cavity. The latter 
are eight in number on each fide, and 
they are not ſo ftraight and rigid as 
the true ones, beſides which they grow 
gradually ſhorter as they approach 
nearer to the loins, leaving an open- 
ing for the ſtomach and belly. The 
ſhape of a horſe's belly depends in a 
great meaſure upon the 8 or 
ſhortneſs of theſe ribs, for the larger 
they are in compaſs, the more round 
— compleat a horſe looks, and thoſe 
horſes in which they are ſhort, can 
never carry good bellies. All the 
ribs are thick and ſtrong towards the 
back, but at the lower extremities 
they are thinner and flatter, by which 
they act in a manner like ſprings, 
and are enabled to dilate and contract 
in reſpiration, and when they are 
juſtly proportioned, they add conſi- 
derably to the length and goodneſs of 
a horſe's wind. 

All the ribs are withinſide remark - 
ably ſmooth, and covered with a very 
fine membrane, that the vital parts 


which they encircle may not be in- 


jured by them. 


RIDGES (or WRIXEKLES) OF A 
HORSE's MOUTH, are riſings of 
fleſh in the roof of the mouth, run- 
ning acroſs from one fide to the other, 
with furrows between them. 

It is upon the third or fourth of 
theſe ridges that the ſtroke is given 
with the horn to bleed ſuch horſes as 
are overheated in the mouth, or parts 
adjacent. 


RIDGEL. A horſe that has been 
but half cut. 


RIN 
RIFTS (Broopr) in a horſe's 


mouth or palate, ſhould be firſt waſh. 
ed with ſalt and vinegar till the place 
is raw, and then with the decoction 
of the inner bark of the elm tree 
ſweetened with honey, two or three 
times a day, till a cure 1s com- 
pleated. 


RIG. A horſe that has had one of 
— ſtone cut out, and yet has got a 
Colt. 


RINGBONE. A hard ſwelling on 
the lower part of a horſe's paſterns, 
that generally reaches half round on 
the fore part, and derives its name 
from the reſemblance it bears to a 
ring. It often ariſes from bruiſes, 
ſtrains, &c. and when it comes be- 
hind, which is ſometimes the caſe, 
from the animal's being put frequent- 
ly upon his haunches while too young, 
for in that attitude a horſe throws the 
weight of his body as much (or 
more) upon his paſterns than upon 
his hocks. 

When a ringbone appears diſtinct- 
ly round the paſtern, and does not 
run down the coronet, ſo as to affect 
the coffin joint, it is eaſily cured; 
but if it takes its riſe from ſome ſtrain 
or affection of the joint itſelf, or if a 
calloſity is formed under the round 
ligament that covers the joint, the 
cure is at beſt doubtful, and frequent- 
ly impraRicable, as in this caſe it 
too frequently degenerates into a 
quittor, and forms an ulcer upon the 
hoof.— Thoſe ringbones that appear 
on colts, &c. will frequently go away 


of themſelves, without any applica- 


tion at all, and when the ſubſtance 
remains, a bliſter or two will in ge- 
neral remove it, except by being let 
alone too long, it has acquired a 
great degree of hardneſs and calloſi- 


ty, 
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ty, in which caſe it will perhaps re- 
quire both bliſtering and firing. | 

To enſure the ſucceſs of the laſt 
mentioned operation on ring bones, 
it ſhould be performed with a much 
thinner inſtrument than what is com- 
monly made uſe of for that purpoſe, 
and the lines or raſes ſhould be made 
at little more than a quarter of an 
inch diſtance, croſſing them oblique- 
ly; and when this is done, a 
mild bliſter ſhould be applied over 


the whole, and the horſe turned out, 


to graſs, 


RIVET, in the manage, is the ex- 


tremity of the nail that leans or reſts 


upon the horn of a horſe's foot when 
he is ſnod. ö 


ROD, in the manage, a ſwitch or 
whip, held by the horſeman in his 
right hand, partly to repreſent a 
ſword, but more eſpecially to conduct 
the horſe, and ſecond the effects of 
the hands and heels. rhe carp 


ROPE, Corp or STRAP, in the 
manage, is a large ſtrap faſtened 
round a pillar, and to which the horſe 
15 tied when the groom firſt begins to 
quicken and ſupple him, and teach 
him to fly from the rod, and gallop 
true. In manages that have no pillar 
in the center, a man generally ſup- 
plies its place, by ſtanding in the 
middle. and holding the end of the 
rope in his hands. 


ROPES of two pillars, are the 
ropes or reins of a caveſſon, to which 
a horſe is faſtened that works between 
two pillars, 


ROSIN, or Resin, is what re- 
mains in the bottom of the ſtill after 
the diſtillation of ſpirit of turpentine, 
and partakes greatly of its nature. 
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It is frequently given to horſes in 


+ diuretic balls, and for opening ob- 


ſtructions.— But its principal uſe is in 
plaiſters, very few of which are made 
without it. 


ROSEMARY. A large ſhrubby 
plant, with long narrow ſtiff leaves 
ſet in pairs, of a dark green above, 
and hoary underneath, with flowers 
of a pale bluiſh colour. It is a native 
of Spain, and the ſouthern parts of 
France, but grows tolerably well with 
us, particularly it planted againſt a 
wall with a ſouthern aſpect. It is a 
warm aromatic plant, good in all diſ- 
orders of the nerves, particularly if 


they ariſe from too much | humidity... 


The flowers are by ſome writers ſup- 
pofed to poſſeſs the greateſt virtues, 
but it appears from experiments, that 
when they are ſeparated from the 
other patts, they have little taſte or 
ſmell, and conſequently the leaves 
mult be the ſtrongeſt, and moſt fit for 
ule. . 


ROUND, or Vor E, in the ma- 
nage is a circular head. See the arti- 
cle VoLTE. 


ROUNDING OF A HORSE, or 
to make a horſe round, is a common. 
expreſſion for all kinds of manage 
upon rounds; ſo that to round: a 
horſe upon a walk, trot, or gallop, is 
nothing more than to make him car- 
ry his ſhoulders and haunches com- 
pactly or roundly, upon a greater or 
leſſer circle, without traverſing or - 
bearing to one fide. In order to 
perfe him the better in this exer- 
ciſe, you muſt make uſe of the rope 
in the center, and work him well 
with that, till ſuch time as he has ac- 
quired the habit of rounding without 
making points. In working upon 
volts, you ſhould never change your 

7 hand, 
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hand, unleſs it be to 2 your horſe 
Im. 


forward in rounding 

ROUSSINS. A kind of ſtrong, 
well knit, well ſtoned horſes, which 
are commonly carried inte France 
from Germany or Holland, though 
France nfelf produces ſome of them. 


ROWEL OF A SPUR, the gotds 
or pricks thereof, formed like a ſtar. 


ROWEL. A kind of iſſue made 
in horſes for inward ftrains, hard 
ſwellings, &c. The operation is per- 
formed as follows :=—A ſmall flit is 
made through the fin, about a hand's 


breadth below the part affected, big 


enough to put a large gooſe quill in ; 
the fkin is raifed from the fleſh, the 

uill introduced at the opening, and 
oy ſkin blowed from the fleſh up- 
wards and all round, to'a confiderable 
diftance ; the hole is then ſtopped 
with the finger, and the part blown is 
beat with a hazle, or ſome other ſtick, 


and the wind ſpread with the hand 


all over, and then let go. This being 
done a ſkain of horſe hair, or red 
ſarſnet, half the thickneſs of the little 
finger, or more, is put in a rowelling 
needle, ſeven or eight inches long, 
and the needle is put in the hole, and 
drawn out again ſeven or eight inches 
higher, then the needle is drawn 
out, and the two ends'of the rowel 
are tied together, anointed with ba- 
* filicon, or ſome other kind of digeſ- 
tive ointment, and drawn back wards 
and forwards every day, to make the 
putrid matter diſcharge itſelf the bet- 
ter. 

Other operators make an inciſion 
through the ſkin for about three 
eighths of an inch in length, and then 
ſeparate the ſkin from the fleſh with 
the finger, or a blunt horn, all round 
the orifice, as far as they can conve- 
niently reach; they then introduce a 
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thin round piece of leather, about the 
ſize of a crown piece, with a lar 

round hole in the middle of it, into 
the wound; but previous to its intro- 
duRion, the leather ts covered with 
lint or tow, and dipped into melted 
baſilicon; a pledgit of tow dipped 
into the ſame ointment 1s likewiſe put 
into the orifice, in order to keep out 
the cold air, which would in ſome 
caſes be productive of diſapreeable 
effects. The rowelling being thus 
completed, the parts around it ſoon 
{well to a conſiderable diſtance, a 
plentiful diſcharge from the orifice 
of yellowiſh ſerum or lymph ſoon 
follows, and three or four days after 
the diſcharge is converted into thick 
white matter, at which time the row- 
el is ſaid to ſuppurate. The opini- 
on of different authors reſpecting the 
utility of rowels is various, ſome 
making them of the greateſt ſervice 
in almoſt every diſeaſe, while others 
think them not only uſeleſs, but pre- 
judicial in all cafes. Perhaps it 
would be no difficult matter for a ju- 
dicious practitioner to draw the line 
betwixt theſe two extremes, and then 
there is no doubt they will frequent- 
ly be found of very great ſervice. 


RUBICAN COLOUR of a horſe 
is bay, ſorrel, or black, with a little 
grey or white upon the flanks, but ſo 


that this grey or white 15 not the pre- | 


dominating colour there. 


RUDE MOTIONS of a horſe, 
are beſt checked by the rider's acting 
as oppoſite as poſſible thereto. For 
inſtance, if he Porte riſes before, the 
body ſhould be bent a little towards 
him; and for the ſame reaſon when 
he raiſes his croupe, or ſtrikes out 


behind, the body ſhould be leaned 


backward, for were the motion of 
the horſe to be followed, the rider | 


would 
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would be in great danger of being 
thrown by his body getting too for- 
ward; the ſafeſt way is undoubtedly 
to fit as nearly ſtraight as poſſible, 
and then the horſe's action will be 
eaſily balanced by a trifling exerũ- 
on of the rider. 


RUE. A ſmall ſhrubby plant, 
common in moſt gardens, where it 
flowers in June, and holds its green 
leaves all the winter. We frequently 
find a narrow-leaved, kind in the mar- 
ket, which ſome cultivate in prefe- 
rence to the broader-leaved, and 
more common, but there 1s very little 
difference in their ſtrength or quali- 
ties. The whole plant has a ſtrong 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a nauſeous 
bitter pungent taſte; the leaves, 
when in full vigour, are extremely 
acrid, inſomuch that they frequently 
inflame and bliſter the hands of thoſe 
that gather them. With regard to 
their medical virtues, they ſtimulate 
powerfully, and are attenuating and 
cleanſing. It is uſed by ſome farriers 
in fevers and nervous diſorders, like- 
wiſe to deſtroy worms; and exter- 
nally it is a good ingredient in emol- 
lient fomentations. 


RULES FOR BUYING HORSES, 
As what has been laid down on this 
head, under the article draught horſe, 
15 in a manner applicable to ſuch on- 
ly as belong to the plongh or cart, 
ve thought 1t would not be amiſs to 
give 1n this place a few general rules, 
for the benefit of all ſuch as may be 
under the neceſſity of buying horſes 
for the road, field, &c. &c, 

And firſt, in reſpect to colour, 
though a good horſe, according to 
the old adage, cannot be of a bad co- 
lour, yet there are fome colours bet- 
ter, and much more deſirable than 
others, as the dapple grey for its 
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beauty, the brown bay for ſervice, 
and the black for both. | 

Secondly, the horſe's paces ſhould 
correſpond* with the end for which he 
1s intended: if for war, he muſt be 
fleet, ſtrong, and courageous ; and in 
like manner it ſhould be conſidered 
what ſhould be his paces if he 1s 1n- 
tended for any other purpoſes. 

In walking or trotting him, ob- 
ſerte that he does not take up his 
feet in an aukward ſlovenly manner, 


but quick, ſtrong, and without inte- 


fering with his other legs. 

For galloping, that horſe is beſt 
that takes up his feet nimbly from 
the ground, but does not lift them 
high, but ſtretches out his fore legs, 
and follows nimbly with his others, 
neither cutting under the knee, nor 
clapping one foot on the other, but 
always leading with the off leg, and 
not with the near. Such a horſe 1s 
ſaid to gallop handſomely and true, 
and 1s fitteſt for any employment that 
requires ſwiftneſs. If a horſe gal- 
lops round, and raiſes his legs high, 
he is then ſaid to gallop ſtrongly, 
and is fitteſt for the wars, or ſome 
ather laborious employ. If he gal- 
lops flow, and yet ſure, he may do 
for the road; but if he gallops labo- 
riouſly, and throws his Ret about in 
a confuſed manner, the buyer may 
conclude that he is good for no kind 
of galloping ſervice whatever. 

For double carriage, and heavy 
burthens, choice ſhould be made of 
large and bony horſes. The middle 
ſized horſe, that ſhows a little blood, 
1s beſt for pleaſure and general em- 
ployments, and galloways for eaſe 
and ſummer hacks. But beſide being 
able to judge properly of a horſe's 
ſize and paces, the buyer ſhould be 
able to diſcover any natural deformi- 
ties, accidental deſects, or inward 
maladies, to which a horſe is liable, 
s and 
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and theſe are ſo numerous, and diffe- 
rent in their nature and appearance, 
as to require no little ſkill in the per- 
ſon who undertakes to diſcriminate 
them. 

In order, however, to avoid as 
much as poſſible any impoſition being 
practiſed upon you, cbſerve in the 
firſt place how a horſe ſtands to view 
in the ſtable after being ſtripped of 
His cloathing, if his general form is 
good, and his countenance chearful 
and pleaſant, you may venture to or- 
der him out, Bs be ſure you are the 
laſt perſon in the ſtable, and indeed 
it would not be amiſs if you could be 
there firſt likewiſe, or it is ten to one 
but he is played ſome trick or other 
with, in order to make him appear to 
the moſt advantage. 

2. Obſerve his ears, and if they 
are ſmall, thin, ſhort, pointed, and 
he moves them briſkly about, or if 
they are long and well ſet on, it is 
a mark of beauty, couraze, and met- 
tle; but if they are thick, ſlouching, 
wide ſct, and without motion, they 
betoken dullneſs, and a vicious diſ- 
poſition. | 

3. Obſerve if his face ſwells a lit- 
tle out ward, and if he has a ſtar, or 
white blaze of a moderate ſize, or a 
white ſnip on his noſe or lip, they 
are all marks of beauty; but if his 
face be flat, cloudy or ſcowling, his 
forehead like a trencher, the ſtar or 
mark in his face placed awry, his 
noſe raw or without hair, or his 
whole face bald, he can have no 
claim to the title of a handſome faced 
horſe. 

4. As he is being led ont of the 
fable, cauſe the perſon who leads 
him to ſtop at the door juſt as his 
head peeps out, and while all his body 
{till remains within, and examine his 


eyes. In doing this, never look full 
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at the eye, but in an oblique directi- 
on: if the eye in the bottom of the 
white part has a reddiſh caſt, or is of 
a colour like a withered leaf, deeline 

urchaſing him, for it is ten to one 
— ſuch a horſe goes blind in the 
long run. A moon-eyed horſe is 
known by his weeping, and keeping 
his ey es ſhut at the ye rung. = the 
diſtemper ; but as the moon changes, 
he gradually begins to recover his 
ſight, and in a fortnight or three 
weeks ſees as well or nearly as be- 


fore he had the diſeaſe. Dealers, 


when they happen to have ſuch a 
horſe to diſpoſe of at the time of his 
weeping, have always ſome excuſe 
or other for it, as that it was occaſion- 
ed by a blow, or that he has got a 
bit of hay or ſtraw, or ſome ſuch 
thing, by accident in it; they like- 
wiſe take care to wipe away the hu- 
mour, that it may not be perceived; 
but the perſon who buys a horſe 
ſhould be very exact in examining the 
eyes, and in doing this he muſt have 
regard to both the time and place of 
doing it, for bad eyes will frequently 
appear good in winter, when there is 
ſnow upon the ground, and often- 
times good eyes will appear bad by 
being viewed in an improper directi- 
on. Never let a horſe's eyes be ex- 
amined by the fide of a white wall, 
for that is of all others the moſt 
likely place to be deceived in, and 
in ſuch a place dealers like to ſhew a 
moon-eyed horſe. The moon-eyed 
horſe has, in addition to the ſymp- 
toms above-mentioned, always one 
eye larger than the other, and above 
his lids you may generally diſcover 
vrinkles or circles. If you obſerve 
any fleſhy excreſcences at the corners 
of his eyes, in ſhape like the beard 
of an oyſter, and covering a part of 
the pupil, they are whitlows, and 

though 
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though apparently of no great conſe- 
quence, will ſometimes take to grow- 
ing, and get ſo large as to deprive 
the horſe entirely of his fight. Round, 
large, black ſhining eyes, ſtarting, as 
it were, from the head of the horſe, 
or the black part filling up the whole 
of the ſocket, ſo that little or no 
white 1s to be ſeen, are excellent 
marks; but when the eyes are un- 
even, wrinkled, or very ſmall, they 
are not only uncomely, but betoken 
weakneſs, If they appear red and 
fiery, they betoken moon eyes, which 
is next to total blindneſs, and if white 
or walled it indicates a weak ſight, 
and ſuch horſes are generally ſtart- 
ing, and finding bugbears, which 
renders it both very unpleaſant and 
very unſafe to ride them. Should 
there apppear any white ſpecks on 
the black partof the eye, beware of the 
pearl or web. If they look hollow 
and ſunk in the head, expect ſuch will 
ſoon be blind. If the black part does 
not fill the ſocket, or near to it, or if 
when they move there is as much 
white to be ſeen as black, it indicates 
weakneſs, and a ſulky diſpoſition. 
In handling his cheeks and 
chaps, obſerve whether the bones are 
lean and thin, the ſpace betwixt them 
wide, the thropple or windpipe large, 
and as much as a man can graſp, the 
void ſpace without knots or kernels, 
and the jaws generally ſo large that 
the neck ſeems to couch within them, 
for theſe are all excellent ſigns of 
great wind, courage, and ſoundneſs 
of body; if, on the eontrary, the 
Chaps are fat and thick, the place 
betwixt them filled up with groſs ſub- 
ſtance, and the windpipe ſmall, they 
are ſigns of ſhort wind, and much 
inward foulneſs. If the void ſpace 
on handling is found full of knots 
and kernels, he will be in danger 
from the ſtrangles, glanders, or other 


charge from the noſe. 
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like diſorders. The ftrangles is a 
{welling betwixt the nether jaw bones, 
which diſcharges a white matter. 
This diſorder generally attacks horſes 
that are from three to five years of 
age, and there are no young horſes 
but what are liable to have it, though 
ſuch are free from knots, kernels, 
&c. about the parts liable to be af- 
fected, If he has any flat glandular 
ſubſtance attached to the lower jaws, 
which give him pain when preſſed, it 
indicates that he will ſome time or 
other have the glanders. There is 
another diſorder which a good deal 
reſembles the ſtrangles, and is called 
Morfoundering, but the ſwelling of 
the jaws is leſs, and there is a diſ- 
If the ſwel- 
ling is long, like to a whetſtone, and 


cloſe by his chaps, then take care of 


the viyes, or ſome other diſorder 
equally as bad. 

6. His noſtrils ſhould be open, dry, 
wide, and large, ſo that upon any 
ſtirring the internal redneſs is diſco- 


vered. The muzzle ſhould be ſmall, 


the mouth deep, and the lips ſhould 
meet equally ; theſe betoken courage, 
wind, and health; but if his noſtrils 


are narrow, he will have but little 


wind; or if his muzzle is clumſy, he 
will in general be found dull and in- 
active.—If his mouth is ſhallow, he 
will never carry a bitt well; and if 
his upper lip will not reach his lower 
one, be aſſured that either old age or 
infirmities have marked him out for 
the dogs. 

7. His breaſt ſhould be broad, 
ſwelling, and full, for chat betokens 
ſtrength and vigour. Narrow- breaſt- 
ed horſes are generally weak, and apt 
to ſtumble, or interfere before, and 
at beſt they are not fit for any violent 
toil or ſtrong labour. In ſhewing a 
horſe, the dealer will (if he can) place 
him with his fore feet on a higher 
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round than his hind ones, in order 
at the ſhoulder may appear further 
in his back, and make him higher in 
fight than he really 1s ; but the buyer 
ſhould cauſe him to be led on level 
ground, and take notice that his 
ſhoulders lie well into his back, for 
an upright ſhouldered horſe throws 
his weight too forward, which is both 
diſagreeable and unſafe to the rider. 
If the buyer does not look ſharp about 
him, the dealer will contrive to place 
his near leg before the other, in or- 
der to make the ſhoulders appear to 
he further into the back; for this rea- 
ſon he ſhould take care to ſee them 
placed even, and then he will be able 
to form a true judgment of the ſhoul- 
ders, His knees ſhould ſtand nearly 
cloſe, and his toes quite in a line, 
neither turning in nor out, for then 
he will be ſure not to cut, and if he 
lifts his legs to a moderate height, 
and neither moves them clumſily, 
nor goes too near the ground, it is 
more than probable he will turn out 
uſeful. | 
8. Obſerve well his fore thighs 
from the elbows to the knees, and 
remark if they are ruſh- grown, well 
hardened within, finewy, Reſhy, and 
fwelling outward, for theſe are all 
ſigns of ſtrength and activity. 
9. His knees ſnould be well pro- 
3 clean, ſinewy, and cloſe 
nit; but if they are out of propor- 
tion with the other parts of his legs, 
or if one is larger than the other, he 
has received ſome injury; if his knees 
icem ſwelled, he is gouty; and if the 
hair is rough, and appears as if it had 
been ſeared, depend upon it he is a 
tumble-down, and would frequently 
make you ſweat for che ſafety of your 
neck. 
10. His legs, fror: the knees to the 
paſterns, ſhould be lean, flat, and 
finewy, and the inward part of the 
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knee without ſeams, or being hair- 
broken, for if there are knots within- 
fide of the legs they are ſplents, if on 
the outfides they are at leaſt unnatural 
excreſcences and blemiſhes ; if there 
are ſcabs under his knee withinſide, 
they in all probability are occaſioned 
by the ſwiff cut, which ſhows that he 
will badly endure ſwift trotting or 
galloping; if ſcabs are found above 
his paſterns on the inſide, it indicates 
that he interferes in going; or if ſcabs 
are univerſally diffuſed over his legs, 
he muſt be either very foul, or have a 
touch of the mange; if his legs be 
fat, round, and fleſhy, he will not 
endure much labour ; and if ſeams, 
ſcabs, and hair brokenneſs is found 
withinſide the knee, he either has, 
or is likely to have the mallenders, 
which will occaſion him to go clum- 
ſily, and is frequently very hard to 
cure. 

11. Obſerve his feet, and if there 
are a number of little excreſcences 
round the hoof which encloſes the 
foot, he has got what are called cir- 
cled feet, which often ariſe from old 
grievances, and foundering. Dealers, 
when they have horſes of this deſcrip- 
tion on their hands, raſp off theſe pro- 
tuberances, and then black the foof 
over, in order to conceal the effect of 
the raſp. If theſe tubercles were 
only on the ſurface of the hoof, they 
would be of little detriment to the | 
horſe, but they are generally found 
likewiſe withinſide of the feet, where 
they preſs on the ſenſible parts, and 
occaſion the poor animal to go 
crimpling after a very little labour, 
in the ſame manner as corns occa- 
ſion a man to go lame after long 
walking. 

i2. When the feet have been tho- 
roughly examined, retire three or 
tour paces back from the horie's 
ſhoulders, and examine carefull7 
whether 
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whether or not he is bow-legged, 
which 1s often the caſe with ſuch 
horſes as have been got by an old 
worn out ſtallion, or . been too 
hard worked while young; but from 
which ever cauſes the defect ariſes, 
it greatly takes away from the value 
of the horſe, as it is impoſſible for 
ſuch a one to be ſure footed, beſides 
it is a very diſagreeable ſight, parti- 
cularly when the knees point forward, 
and the legs turn in under che body, 
fo that the knees ſtand out farther 
than the feet. A horſe of this kind, 
let him be ever ſo beautiful or well 
made in other reſpects, ſhould never 
be uſed for a ſtalhon, as in all pro- 
bability his progeny would reſem- 
ble him in this diſagreeable parti- 
cular. 

13, The paſterns ſhould be ſhort, 
ftrong, and upright ; and the paſtern 
Joints clear and well knit together, 
for if they are ſwelled and gourdy, it 
1s ten to one if the horſe has not been 
ſubje& to ſinew ſtrains, or ſome ſuch 
accidents; and if the paſterns are 
long and weak, the legs will be 
ſcarcely able to ſupport the body, 
without tiring in a ſhort time. 

14. A good hoof is generally black, 
ſmooth, tough, rather a little long 
than quite round, deep, hollow, and 
full of ſounding ; white hoofs are ten- 
der, and do not carry the ſhoe well ; 
rough groſs ſeamed hoofs are ſymp- 
toms of old age, or of having been 
over-heated; brittle hoofs are very 
bad, as it will be a difficult matter to 
make them carry any ſhoes at all; a 
very round hoof is bad for foul ways, 
or deep hunting; a flat pummiced 
hoof indicates foundering ; and a hoof 
that is hollow betokens a decayed in- 
ward part, through ſome dry wound 
or founder. If the hair lies flat, 
{mooth, and cloſe on the crown of the 
hoof, and the fleſh is flat and eyen, 
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the hoof is in general good and per- 
tet; but if the hair flares, or the 
ſkin is ſcabbed, or the fleſh riſes, 
you may reaſonably expect a ring 
bone, crown ſcab, or quittor, will 
ſome time, or other be the conſe- 
quence. 

15. Conſider attentively the ſet- 
ting on of his creſt, neck, head, &c. 
the latter of which ſhould not ſtand 
too high nor too low, but in a direQ 
line ; the neck ſhould be ſmall at the 
ſetting on of the head, and long, 
growing deeper all the way to its 


junction with the ſhoulders ; the mane 


ſhould be high, ſtrong, and thin, 
and the hair thereon long, ſoft, and a 
little inclined to curl, for theſe are all 
marks of beauty : whereas if the head 
is ill ſet on, nothing can be a greater 
deformity, as it will frequently occa- 
ſion him to throw up his head for 
want of wind, or to carry his head 
diſagreeably high; to have any ſwel- 
ling or protuberance on the nape of 
the neck, indicates the poll-evil, or 
the beginning of a fiſtula; and to have 
a ſhort thick bull-like neck, with a 
weak or falling creſt, indicates the 
want of both ſtrength and mettle ; too 
much hair on the mane betokens dull- 
neſs, too little indicates a fiery reſtleſs 
diſpoſition, and the entire want of it 
is a plain proof that he has got the 
mange, or ſome other cutaneous diſ- 
temper. 

16. In your examination, do not 
forget to take particular notice of his 
back, ribs, and belly. His chine 
ſhould be broad, even and ſtraight; 
his ribs well compaſſed, and bending 
outwards ; his fillets upright, ſtrong, 
and ſhort, and not above a hand's 
breadth betwixt the laſt rib and the 
huckle bone ; his belly ſhould be well 
laid down, and yet lie within his ribs; 
and his ſtones (if a ſtallion) well truſ- 
ſed to his body, which are all _ 
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of health and perfection. On the 


contrary, if his chine is narrow, he 
will not be able to carry a ſaddle well 
without wounding, and to have it 
bending or ſaddle-backed, is a proof 
of weakneſs ; if his ribs are flat, he 
will have but an indifferent vent, on 
account of wanting room in his cheſt 
for his lungs to play in ; and if his 
fillets are long, * gor weak, he 
will never carry a burthen well, or 
be able to climb a hill, if his belly is 
clung up or gaunt, or he has his ſtones 
looſe and dangling down, you may 
depend upon it he is weak, and in a 
low ſtate of health and condition, ſo 
as to be totally unfit for labour. 

17. His buttocks ſnould be round, 
plump, and raiſed in an even line 
with his body; or if they are long, 
they ſhould be well raiſed behind, and 
{pread forth at the ſetting to of the 
tail; and in either of the above caſes 
there will be no room to complain of 
the want of beauty in thoſe parts ; 
whereas the narrow-pin buttock, the 
hog-rump and the falling buttock, are 
all natural deformuies, and in gene- 
ral render the creatures to which they 
belong unfit for either pad or pillion. 

18. The hinder thighs ſhould be 
well let down, even to the middle 
joint, brawny, full, and ſwelling, 
which indicates ſtrength and vigeur : 
whereas lank and ſlender thighs are 
proofs of the contrary. His gambrils 
from the thigh bone to the hock ſhould 
be long, but the ſpace from the hock 
to the paſtern ſhou}d be ſhort. The 
hock joint ſhould conſiſt only of ſkin, 
bone, and finews, and ſhould rather 
bend than be too ſtraight; but if there 
are chaps or ſores on the infide of the 
joint, it is the ſallenders; if the joint 
is ſwelled all over, you will have rea- 
ſon to think that he has been bruiſed ; 
but if the ſwelling is in the pit or hol- 
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low part on the infide, and the vein 


full and ſoft, it is a blood ſpavin, or 
if hard, a bone ſpavin; and laſtly, 
if the ſwelling is jaſt behind, upon 
the very knuckle, he has got a curb, 
His hind legs ſhould be lean, clean, 
flat, and nervous, for if they are na- 
turally fat, he will not endure labour, 
if ſwelled, he will be troubled with 
the greaſe, if ſcabbed above the paſ- 
terns, he has got the ſcratches, all of 
which are diſagreeable, and ſhould, 
in the buying of a horſe, be avoided 
as much as poſſible. 

19. Another defect in a horſe's hind 
legs is called rats tails, and may be 
diſtinguiſhed as follows: when you 
ſee from the hind part of the fetlock 
up along the nerves, a kind of line 
or channel, that ſeparates the hair to 
both ſides, that is a rat's tail; and in 
ſummer there is ſeen a kind of ſmall 
dry ſcab along this channel, and in 
winter there iſſues a kind of ſhar 
ichorous water therefrom. A bort 
that has this diſorder may do his work 
as well as uſual, for I believe it ſel- 
dom or never occaſions lameneſs, 
though thoſe that have it generally go 
ſtiff, and trot without bending their 
joints. 

20. Thus having examined the 
principal things that are blemiſhes or 
beauties in the form of a horſe, let 
him be run in hand a gentle trot, by 
which you will ſoon be able to deter- 
mine whether he is lame or not; and 
the better to avoid being deceived in 


this particular, make the man lead 


him by the end of the bridle. The 
far fore leg and near hind leg, or 
the near fore leg and far hind leg, 


ſhould move and go forward at the 


{ame time, and in this mction the 
leſs the diſtance that the horſe lifts his 
feet from the ground is, the opener, 
evener, and eaſter his pace will be. 
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If he takes his feet up in a ſlovenly 
manner, it is a ſign that he is given 
to ſtumbling, or that he has ſome la- 
tent lameneſs upon him ; if he treads 
narrow, or croſſes his legs, he will 
cut; if he ſteps uneven, he is weary ; 
and a long ſtepper generally makes 
uſe of the hammer and pincers pretty 
Irberally, by which is meant, that 
when he trots he will ſtrike the toes 
of his hind feet againſt the corners of 
his fore ſhoes, and by that means 
produce a mans clacking noiſe 
as he moves along ; this fault gene- 
rally has its origin in a weakneſs of 
the fore legs, he not having ſufficient 
ſtrength to raiſe them up quick enough 
to make way for the hind feet. A 
horſe of this deſcription, indepen- 
dent of the diſagreeable noiſe which 
he makes, is by no means ſo ſervice- 
able as one that 1s free from ſuch a 
defect, and the dealers are ſometimes 
put to their ſhifts to know how to get 
ſhut of ſuch an one. If he has been 
juſt ſhod, they will ſay it is owing to 
the ſhoes being too long; and if his 
ſhoes are old, he 1s juſt come off a 
long journey, and conſequently muſt 
be very much fatigued ; for this rea- 
ſon you muſt not be too credulous, 
for what they affirm to be truth, 1s 
ſaid too often with an intent to de- 
ceive; and it is an undeniable truth, 
that a horſe who makes this clacking 
_ noiſe with his feet, can no more go 
{afe than a bow-legged one. 

21. When he is mounted ſee him 
walk, and remark what kind of a 
mouth he appears to have, and whe- 
ther he pulls bir, not holding his head 
too high, nor bearing hard on the 
hitt ; then place yourſelf behind him, 
and ſee if he goes narrower before 
than behind, for a horſe to go well 
on his legs ſhould do ſo; and take 
particular notice that his legs in mov- 
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ing do not bruſh againſt each other, 


as in that caſe he would be apt to cut, 


which is very diſagreeable. If he 


throws his legs about in a confuſed 
manner, have nothing at all to do 
with him; but if he points his fore 
legs well, and without clambering or 
fear, and throws his hind legs well in 
likewiſe, there is no danger of his 
RY a good goer, and a pleaſant 
orſe to ride. | 

22. If he canters, obſerve whether 
he does it coolly, and without fretting ; 
and when galloping, that he moves 
his feet nimbly, but without raiſing 
them too high, but that he ſtretches 
his fore legs well out, and follows 
nimbly with his hind ones, without 


cutting under the knee, crofling his 


legs, or ſetting one foot upon another; 
he ſhould always lead likewiſe with his 
far fort feet. If he gallops round, 
and raiſes his fore feet, he may be 
ſaid to gallop ſtrongly, but not ſwift- 
ly; but if he labours his feet in a 
confuſed manner, and ſeems to gal- 
lop painfully, think no more about 
him, for a good goer will, in all his 
paces, move his limbs freely, and 
without the leaſt ſtiffneſs. 

23. When he has been thoroughly 
exerciſed in all the above-mentioned 
paces, and comes to ſtand ſtill again, 
you ſhould take the opportunity to 
examine for any hidden defect, ſuch 
as tottering legs, which cannot be 
diſcovered till a horſe has had ſome 
violent exerciſe for a little time, after 
which, by letting him reſt a little 
time, you will perceive his legs trem- 
ble under him, which is a ſure indi- 
cation of the complaint in queſtion. 
It matters not how handſome the legs 
of ſuch a horſe may be, for he can as 
well fly as ſtand firm and well upon 
them, and for that reaſon give noear 
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of the limbs; the beſt way is to ſee 
what uſe the animal can make of 
them, and if he has the defect above- 
mentioned, it is a hundred to one but 
you diſcover it by obliging him to 
gallop till he begins to be fatigued 
(which you ſhould always do, under 
the plea of trying his bottom) unleſs 
the groom diſmounts at the ſtable 
door, and immediately puts him into 
the ſtable, which he will generally 
attempt to do if he is conſcious of it, 
and the maſter will in moſt inſtances 
have another ready to ſhow you, in 


order to take off your attention to the 
defects of the laſt. 


RUNNING A HORSE, in the 
manage, ſignifies putting him to his 
utmolt ſpeed, a furious, quick, and 
reſolute gallop, for as great a length 
of time as he can well hold it. 


RUNNING HORSE. One that 
is kept for tne ſole purpoſe of racing, 
If you wiſh to make choice of one for 
this purpoſe, take notice that he has 
all the fineſt ſhapes poſſible; he ſhould 
be nimble, ſpirited, and apt to fly at 
the firit motion made by the rider for 
that purpoſe; and if he is rather 
longer in the carcaſe than is quite 
agreeable to the eye, he may per- 
1aÞs be none the worſe as a running 
horſe, for length of body, though it 
is ſometimes a ſymptom of weakneſs, 
at the ſame time always indicates 
ſpeed. 

In reſpect to che management of 
ſuch horſes, little more remains to be 
ſaid than what has been already laid 
down. He ſhould, however, have 
no more meat than is judged neceſſa- 
ry to ſupport him in proper condition, 
drink once in twenty-four hours, be 
dreſſed well twice a day, have regular 
exerciſe morning and evening, and 
reſt at all other times. . 
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Should his habit of body appear 
groſs and fat, phy ſic him frequently; 
but if the contrary, ſeldom, or not at 
all, but rather ſcour him with now 
and then a ſweet maſh; let him ſtand 
warm, cover him well with clothes, 
and let his litter be plenti ful, and of 
the beſt wheat ſtraw. 

At the time of his running he ought 
to be empty, and previous thereto his 
food ſhould for ſome time be the fin- 
eſt, lighteſt, and quickeſt of digeſtion 
poſſible. | 

In exerciſing him, remember that 
thoſe ſweats are the moſt conducive 
to health and vigour that are given 
abroad 1n the open air, and thoſe cool- 
ings the moſt natural that are given 


before he arrives at the ſtable; and 


always remember to let every thing 
about him be clean, ſweet, and com- 
fortable. | | 


RUNNING THRUSH, in horſes, 
is an ulcerated or varicous ſtate of the 
trog, attended with a diſcharge of 
acrid corroſive ichor, which ſome- 
times quite. deſtroys it. This com- 
plaint is generally occaſioned by in- 
attention, and in its earlieſt ſtages 1s 
by no means hard to be. cured. In all 
caſes it will be prudent, and even 
neceſſary, to pare away as much as 
poſüble of the diſeaſed parts, and 
waſh away any filth that may be lodg- 
ed on the adjoining ones, with a la- 
ther of ſoft ſoap and water, after 
which the feet ſhould be conſtantly 
ſtopped with cow dung, or ſomething 
of a timilar nature, Should the com- 
plaint-not give way to this treatment, 
there may be reaſon to apprehend that 
it is owing to a vitiated ſtate of the 
fluids, in which caſe a few doſes of 
alteraiive, phyſic may be uſeful ; but, 
perhaps, turning the horſe out to graſs 
for a mouth or two, if the ſeaſon ad- 
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mats thereof, is by far the beſt me- 
thod of attempting the cure. 


RUPTURE, or BursTEnNEss, 
in a horſe, is when the rim of the 
belly, which holds up the entrails, is 
by ſome blow, or ſudden ſtrain, as in 
leaping over a hedge, &c. ruptured, 
and admits part of the guts or caul 
through the opening into the ſcro- 
tum, or into the ſpace betwixt the 
in and fleſh about the navel. 
Some authors divide this complaint 
into ſeveral claſſes, to all of which 
they aſſign different modes of treat- 
ment; but 1n moſt caſes, owing to the 
impracticableneſs of applying band- 
ages or truſſes, to retain the deſcend- 
ing parts in their proper ſituation af- 
ter they are reduced, little good can 
be effected. | 

If, however, when the accident 1s 
firſt diſcovered, the ſwelling ſhould 
be large, hard, and apparently very 
painful, in order to remove, in ſome 
degree, the ſtricture upon the pro- 
truded parts, bleed plentifully, and 
let the part be frequently fomented; 
after each time of doing which, ap- 
ply a poultice of oatmeal, vinegar, 
and oil, or hog's liquor, till ſuch 
time as the ſwelling becomes ſofter, 
or the gut returns to 1its proper ſitu- 
ation. At the ſame time it may not 
be amiſs to throw up an emollient 
glyiter two or three times a day, and 
confine the horſe's diet to maſhes and 
ſcalded bran. As for the aſtringent 


applications ſo liberally recommend- 


ed by moſt authors that have treated 
on this ſubject, they can ſeldom be 
of any uſe. A ſuſpenſary bandage, 
if. the nature of the diſeaſe will ad- 
mit of the application of it, 1s the 
only thing that can be of any laſting 
ſervice, If a misfortune of this 
kind happens to a draught horſe, the 
caſe is not ſo bad as when, a hack- 
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ney or hunter meets with it, as in the 
latter caſes it is next to an impoſſi bi- 
lity for them be of any future ſer- 
vice; whereas in the former inſtance 
I have known them perform their 
uſual labour, without appearing to 
feel any inconvenience from their 
complaint, for ſeveral years. It 
would, however, be prudent to let 
the feeding of ſuch be moderate, and 
their exerciſe gentle. 


8. 
8 in the manage, is a 


jerk, more or leſs ſevere, given 
to the horſe by his rider, or it is a 
ſuddenppull of the reins of the bridle, 
to correct a horſe that bears heavy on 
the hand, or arms himſelf againſt 
the bitt. It is undoubtedly a cor- 
rection that will in time occaſion a, 
horſe to carry well, if it 1s diſcreet- 
ly applied, but uſed at random, and 
without a proper meaning, 1s more 
likely to be productive of harm than 
good, | 


SADDLE, in the manage, is a 
ſeat upon a horſe's back, contrived 
for the conveniency of the rider. 

There are ſeveral ſaddles in uſe, 
as the running ſaddle, which 1s very 
ſmall and light, with round ſkirts ; 
the Burford ſaddle, with the ſeat and 
ſkirts both plain ; the pad ſaddle, the 
French pad ſaddle, the portmanteau 
ſaddle, the war ſaddle, the pack ſad- 
dle, &c. | 

A hunting ſaddle conſiſts of two 
bows, two hands, fore bolſters, pan- 
nels, and ſaddle ſhape ; and the great 
ſaddle has beſide theſe parts, corky 
hind. bolſters, and what 4s called a 


troſſequin. 
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troſſequin. As for the ſeveral parts 
which compoſe a ſaddle, they are too 
zenerally known to require a minute 
deſcription in this place. 

A horſeman that would be thought 
to ride or fit bis horſe well, ſhould 
always fit on his twiſt, and never let 
his buttocks touch the ſaddle; and 
whatever diſorder the horſe is guilty 
of, the rider ſhould never move a- 
bove the ſaddle. The antient Ro- 
mans are ſuppoſed not to have made 
uſe of ſaddles and ſtirrups before the 
time of Conſtantine the Great, about 
340 years after the birth of Chriſt : 
tor the Greek Hiſtorian Zonarus 
makes no mention of a ſaddle, be- 
fore Conſtans attempted to deprive 
his brother Conſtantine of the em- 
pru where he mentions making 


ead againft him, breaking into the 


ſquadron where he himſelf was, and 
throwing him beſides the ſaddle, 


SADDLE-BACEKED, is a term 
made uſe of by horſemen for a horſe 
that is hard to fit with a ſaddle, hav- 
ing his reins low, and his head and 
neck raiſed, ſo as to require a ſaddle 
being made on purpoſe for him. . 


SADDLE-GALL. A hurt or 
fretting of the horle's back by the 
ſaddle.» It is eafily cured, if there 
is no wound, by bathing the part 
with a little ſpirit of wine, and ex- 
tract of lead together; but if there 
is an open fore, it ſhould be dreſſed 
with ſome mild ointment, and the 
ſadd'e ſhould be kept off till it is en- 
tirely healed. 


SAFFRON. A bulbous-rooted 
plant, with long narrow leaves, re- 
ſembling thoſe of graſs. The flower 
is of a purpliſh hue, and cut into fix 
ſegments. In the middle of the flow- 
ers, and ſurrounded by the ſtamina, 
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ariſes a piſtil, which is dividedintg 
three flethy filaments at the top; the 
upper parts of which are of a deep 


orange red colour, and when gather- 


ed, and properly dried, are the ſaf- 
fron of the ſhops. Theſe filaments 
of the ſaffron flowers are carefully 
ſeparated, and moderately dried on a 
kiln, after which they are ſold under 


the name of hay-ſaffron; but the 


greateſt part of this article, after 
being properly dried, is preſſed into 


thin cakes. Saffron is cultivated in 


moſt of the European countries, but 
that which is produced in England is 
ſuperior in qualities to all other, and 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the greater 
length of the blades. The beſt is in 
long broad filaments, of a deep red co- 
lour, without any yellow parts, mo- 


derately dry, yet flexible and ſoft to 


the touch, not to be reduced to pow- 
der without great difficulty, of a 
ſtrong agreeable ſcent, eſpecially at 
a little diſtance, affecting the eyes ſo 
as to draw tears from them, and of 
a pungent and ſomewhat bitteriſh 
taſte; it readily impregnates the 
hands with its ſmell, and if they hap- 
pen to be moiſt, ſtains them with a 
deep yellow colour, 

As a medicine, 1t 1s ſuppofed to 
be anodyne, antiſpaſmodic, cordial, 
and attenuant, but it is ſeldom uſed 
by farriers on account of its high 
price, 


SAGAPERUM. The gummy re- 
finous juice of an Eaſtern plant, ſup- 
poſed to be a ſpecies of ferula, or 
fennel-giant, It is brought to us 
from Alexandria, either in diſtin 
tears, or run together in large maſſes. 
Outwardly its colour is yellowiſh, 
paler internally, and grows ſoft on 
being handled, ſo as to ftick to the 
fingers. The ſmell of this gum is 
ſtrong and diſag reeable, like that 0 
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leeks or-garlic, or like a mixture of 
aſſafœtida and galbanum, and to the 
taſte 1s rather hot and biting. Like 
the laſt article, it is not in much re- 
queſt amon S farriers, though there 1s 


no doubt of its poſſeſſing conſiderable 
efficacy. 


SAGE. A low ſhrubby plant, 
common in gardens, where ſeveral 
varieties of it are cultivated, but 
their virtues are nearly the ſame, and 
may be all uſed indiſcriminately. 
We are informed, that ſage is very 
uſeful in ſweetening the blood of 
ſuch horſes as are of a cold moiſt 
temperament, and that a decoction of 
it is an excellent vehicle to give cor- 
dial powders in; but, in my opini- 
on, it can produce no very great ef- 
| | 


SALLENDERS, are cracks in 
the bending of a horſe's hough, of 
the ſame nature, and ariſing from the 
ſame cauſes as the mallenders, which 
are cracks and ſcabs in the bending 
of the knee, Keeping the parts 
clean, and now and then rabbing 
them with a little ſtrong mercurial 
ointment, will in general effect a 
cure. 


SAL PRUNELLA, is made by 
deflagrating nitre with ſulphur, by 
which ſome part of the nitrous acid 
is carried off with the ſulphur, and 
conſequently the nitre that remains 
is rendered leſs cooling. The proceſs 
is as follows: 3 

Tak E two pounds of nitre, and 

melt it in a crucible or iron pot, 
then ſprinkle on it by little and 
little flowers of ſulphur, waiting 
each time till the deflag ration 
occahoned thereby is over, and 
then add more, till an ounce or 
lomewhat more of ſulphur is 
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conſumed ; then with * iron 
ladle take it out, and ca” it in- 
to moulds of any forih you 
pleaſe, 

It poſſeſſes the ſame qualities as 
nitre, conſequently may be given in 
all caſes where that is uſeful, and ia 
pretty near the ſame doſes, 


SAL POLYCHRESTUM. Ano- 
ther preparation of nitre and ſul- 
phur, made in the following man- 
ner: 

TaxE pure nitre, any quantity 
you pleaſe, and melt it in an 
iron pan, then add by little and 
little an equal quantity of ſul- 
phur, in the manner directed in 
the laſt article. Continue the 
nitre over the fire for the ſpace 
an hour, or thereabouts, after 
the ſulphur is expended, thus 
will the acid of the nitre, and 
the inflammable principle of the 

_ ſulphur be diſſipated, while the 
acid of the ſulphur, and the al- 
kaline baſis of the nitre, will 
be combined together, and re- 
main behind in the pan. When 
It is taken off the fire, and be- 
come cold, it muſt be podered, 
and diſſolved in warm water; the 
ſolution is then to be filtered, 
evaporated to a proper conſiſ- 
tence, and ſet by for the chry(- 
tals to ſhoot ; or it may, to ſave 
time and trouble, be evaporated 
to dryneſs. 

This ſalt is by nature cooling, and 

ently purgative, as well as diuretic, 
Po which reaſons it is frequently 
given in feveriſh complaints, both 
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in drenches and by way of glyſters. 


The doſe is from one to two ounces. 


SAND- CRACK. A ſmall cleft 
or crack on the outſide of a horſe's 
hoof, which, if it runs in a ſtraight 

line 
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line dqgrnwards, and penetrates quite 
thro ig the bony part of the hoof, 
is of:exy very difficult to cure; and if 
it paſſes through the ligament that 
unites the hoof with the coronet, it 
frequently degenerates into a quittor, 
or falſe quarter; either of which are 
dangerous, ard difficult to cure. 
When the crack only penetrates 
through the hoof, without injuring 
the ligament, unleſs the hoof be hol- 
low, it is eahly cured, by raſping 
the edges ſmooth, and applying pled- 
gits dipped in baſilicon t f But 
if you perceive that the hoof is hol- 
low beneath the crack, or that the 
cleft penetrates through the muſcle, 
then the beſt way is to fire the part 
immediately with moderately hot 
irons, firſt raſping the hoof as thin 
a poſſible on each ſide of the cleft ; 
aſter this is done, he ſhould be turn- 
ed out to graſs in a meadow, where 
the ground is not too dry or hard, 
IF the crack only penetrates through 
the hoof, and there is a neceſſity for 
travelling, the methods above pro- 
poſed may ſtill be carried into exe- 
cution ; but in order to prevent any 
miſchief that might ariſe from the 
hardneſs of the roads, &c. it would 
be adviſeable to clap a bar ſhoe on 
the foot affected, which will in a 
great meaſure ſecure ut from any 
common accident, 


SARSAPARILLA. The root of 
a ſmall bramble-like ſpecies of Smi- 
lax, brought to us from New Spain. 
The beſt is light, white within, and 
not eaſily to be powdered. The 
root conſiſts of a number of ſtrings, 
about the thickneſs of a gooſe quill, 
flexible, free from knots, and com- 
poſed of fibres, which run their 
whole length, ſo that they may eafily 
be ſplit from one end to the other, 
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The outer bark is a thin browniſh or 
aſh-coloured ſkin, with a thick white 
friable ſubſtance underneath, and a 
woody pith in the middle. Theſe 
roots have a mealy, bitteriſh taſte, 
and little or no ſmell; and when firſt 
introduced were ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
the power of curing the venereal diſ- 
eaſe; repeated experiments have, 
however, confirmed their inability 
to do that, though they are ſtill uſed 
as an auxiliary for that purpoſe. 
Among farriers, it is chiefly uſed 
as a corrector and {ſweetener of the 
blood and juices, in the farcy, and 
ſuch like complaints, where their 


acrimony is too vifible to be doubt- 
ed. | 


 SASSAFRAS. The root or wood 
of a large American tree of the bay 
kind. It is light, and covered witt 
a rough fungous bark, outwardly of 
an aſh colour, and inwardly of a fer- 
ruginous one. It hath a pleaſant 
fragrant ſmell, and a ſweet ſubaſtrin- 
gent aromatic taſte, The bark is 
ſtronger than the internal woody 
webs and the ſmaller twigs than the 
arger pieces. It is uſed for nearly 


the ſame purpoſes as the ſarſaparilla 
before deſcribed. 


SAVIN. An ever-green ſhrub, 
with ſhort, narrow, pointed leaves, 
which, when old, appear like pric- 
kles. It bears blackiſh berries, re- 
ſembling in form thoſe of the juni- 
per, and 1s a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, but common enough 
in gardens of this country. . 

The green leaves are of a ſtimu— 
lating aperient nature. Given inter- 
rally, they promote all the glandu- 
lar ſecretions, and remove moſt ob- 
ſtructions ariſing from a ſluggiſhneſs 
of the kumours, or a laxity of the 

veſſels. 
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veſſels.—Chopped, and mixed with 
the corn of ſuch horſes as have the 
worms, they ſoon rid them of thoſe 
troubleſome inmates; and the juice 
of them mixed with honey, is ſaid 
to be efficacious in curing old ulcers, 
and deſtroying any eruptions that ap- 
pear on the ſkin. 


SCAB, or ITcn, in horſes, a 
diſorder which ariſes from their be- 
ing over-heated, and being foul and 
groſs. The cure will be eaſily ef- 
tected by bleeding in the firſt place 
pretty freely, and afterwards giving 
two or three doſes of ſmart purging 
phy ſic, at the ſame time dreſs any 
eruptions that make their appearance 
with the Egyptian, or mercurial 
ointment. : 


SCABBARD. The ſkin that 
ſerves for a ſheath to a horſe's yard. 


SCABBED HEELS. A diſtem- 
per in horſes nearly of the ſame na- 
ture as the running thruſh (before 
deſcribed) for the thruſh or frog falls 
away by degrees, in conſequence of 
an eating ſcab which penetrates to 
the quick, and occaſions ſuch an in- 
tolerable itching, that the horſe can- 
uot go without halting. Before he 
grows quite lame, however, his feet 
will tink like old rotten cheeſe, fo 
that you may eaſily diſcover the na- 
ture of his complaint by this ſingle 
circumſtance, as it will be impoſlible 
for you to come into the ſtable with- 
out perceiving it, beſides which, you 
will find him frequently pawing and 
beating the ground with bis feet, in 
order to abate the intolerable itching 
in them. 

The cure ſhould be begun by par- 
ing the frog as near as you can with 
a buttreſs, and haviag quenched a 


and with equal ſafety, providing there 
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good quantity of unſlaked lime in vi- 
negar, and ſtrained the liquor off, 
boil it, and apply it as hot as the 
animal can bear it tothe parts af- 
feed ; after you have 4 this, * 
ply tow dipped in Ægyptiacum to the 
part, and ſecure it there by means of 
a boot, taking care to renew the 
dreſſing once in two days. If the 
diſorder ſhould appear to be occaſi- 
oned by an acrimonious ſtate of the 
fluids, purging and diuretic medi- 
cines, ſuch as are proper for the 
greaſe, ſhould be given inwardly at 
the ſame time; but it frequently 
happens that all attempts to ſubdue 
the complaint prove ineffectual. 


SCAMMONY, is the concreted 
juice from the root of a ſpecies of 
Convolvulus, or Bindweed ; the beft 
of what comes to us is brought from 
Aleppq. The root is long and thick, 
and to procure the juice, in the month 
of June they clear away the ſoil from 
the tops of the roots, and then cut 
them off as they are in the ground.— 
From this inciſion there flows a milky 
liquor, which 1s received in ſhells, &c. 
placed for that purpoſe, and which, 
when grown hard by the exhalation 
of its thinner parts, is the reſin cal- 
led Scammony. 

We receive it in light ſpongy maſ- 
ſes, of different ſhades, from a grey 
to a black colour. When broken it 
appears gloſſy, and not unfrequently 
contains a number of ſmall white 
grubs, with black or browniſh heads. 
It eaſily crumbles betwixt the fingers, 
and if wet becomes milky. Broken, 
and put into water, it diſſolves into 
a greeniſh kind of milky liquor. 

Scammony 1s a very briſk purge, 
and 1s frequently given to horſes for 
the ſame purpoſe as aloes, jalap, &c. 
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is no inflammation in the bowels of 
the animal to which it is given. In 


chat caſe its uſe would be dangerous. 
28 71 * 
SCATCHMOUTH, is a bitt- 


mouth, differing from a cannon- 
mouth only in being more oval.— 
That part of the ſcatch-mouth which 
Joins the bitt to the branch is diffe- 
rent likewiſe, a cannon being ſtaid to 
the branch by a fonceau, and a ſcatch 
by a caperon, which ſurrounds the 
banquet. The effect of the ſcatch- 


mouth is greater than the cannon- 


mouth, and keeps the mouth more in 
ſubjection. Common ſnaffles are ge- 
nerally of this deſcription. 


SCHOOL, in the manage, a place 
where horſes are taught their leſſons; 
and it is ſometimes uſed to ſignify 
both the leſſon and labour of the 
horſe and his rider. 


SCIATIC A. A diſorder in the 
reins and hips of a horſe, ſimilar to 
the rheumatiſm. The volatile lini- 


ment compoſed of equal quantities of 


oil and hartſhorn, 1s a good external 
application for this diforder. 


SCIRRHUS. A hard tumour, 
with little or no ſenſation remaining 
in it, and generally ſeated upon, or 
near to ſome glandular part. From 
the moſt attentive examination, it ap- 
pears that the ſubſtance of a ſcitrhus 
15 hardened lymph. All tumours of 
this kind ſhould, if poſſible, be cured 
on their firſt appearance, at leaſt, 
every means ſhould be made uſe of 
before they become hard, or are at- 
tended with heat, pain, or itching, 
for when once theſe ſymptoms have 
made their appearance, there 1s little 
hope of a cure being effected, with- 
out the knife can with prudence and 
ſafety be uſed.—For this purpoſe, as 
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ſoon as any thing of this kind makes 
its appearance, cooling and anody ne 
applications ſhould be applied to the 


part, ſuch as Goulard's extract of 


ead, or a ſolution of the ſugar of lead 

in water; and all hot things, or what. 
ever might produce a tendency to 
ſuppuration in the part, ſhould be 
carefully avoided. A ſolution of ſal 
armoniac in vinegar has ſometimes 
been ſucceſs fully applied in ſuch caſes, 
and the fumes of hot vinegar appli- 
ed to the indurated part, are ſaid to 
act powerfully as a reſolvent. 


SCOURINGS FOR HORSES, 


are thoſe gently opening medicines 
which do not cauſe too great an eva- 


cuation of excrements, but only keep 


the body ſoluble, and free from thoſe 
groſs humours with which it is too 
apt to be loaded, without ſomething 
of this kind to carry it off, 

The firſt and moſt wholeſome ſcour- 
ing for a horſe is graſs, which for a 
fortnight or three weeks exerts itſelf 
as a laxative, after that it generally 
feeds them. 

The beſt graſs for this purpoſe is 
that of a meadow that has lately been 
mown, for ſuch will ſcour him well 


without feeding him; if he is, how- 
ever, thin of fleſh, and the object of 


turning him out is to fatten him, a 
paſture that has not been mown 1s 
greatly preferable. The blades of 
green corn, as Wheat, barley, rye, 
&c. given to a horſe for a week or 
nine days, will greatly contribute to 
cleanſe and cool his body, as will al- 
ſo the leaves and young ſhoots of the 
willow, aud ſeveral other ſhrubs and 
trees. P 
Maſhes of malt, given in ſomewhat 
larger quantities than 1s common, are 
very efficacious in the ſame reſpect, 
eſpecially if they have a little bruiſ- 
ed hemp ſeed added to them, 
| The 
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The more rough purges are, rhu- 
barb, cream of tartar, jallap, aloes, 
ſcammony, mercurial, &. of all 
which an account is given in their 
proper places. As for the ridicu- 
ous recipes which are given in moſt 
of the works of this kind, I ſhall give 
them no place here, as the moſt un- 
enlightened farmer, would he make 
uſe of his reaſoning powers, would 
be able to prove that they can do no 
good, and may be the occaſion of 
much harm, by preventing the uſe 
of more proper and efficacious me- 
dicines. 


SCRATCHES. A diſorder inci- 
dent to the heels of horſes, and not 
unlike the greaſe, either in its x « 2p 
ance, or the method of cure which it 
requires, The parts affected may 
firſt be covered a few nights with the 
turnip or linſeed poultice, with the 
addition of a ſmall quantity of tur- 
pentine; after this they ſhould be 
dreſſed a while with melted baſilicon, 
or ſome other mild digeſtive oint- 
ment, to promote a proper diſcharge 


of the humours which occaſion the 


diſeaſe, after which any of the aſtrin- 
gent waſhes or ointments uſed in the 
cure of the greaſe will quickly per- 
fect a cure. In order to prevent ſuch 
like diſorders, it will be beſt to keep 
the heels always well ſuppled with 
curriers dubbing, or ſomething elſe 
that will anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 
Applications of this kind will keep 
the ſkin from cracking, and in gene- 
neral prove /as good a preſervative 
to that as to s and by frequent 
uſe before exerciſe, will almoſt infal- 
libly prevent any diſorder of the 
kind, particularly if care be taken 
to clean the horſe's heels well, and 
waſh them with warm water when he 
comes in. If the horſe is groſs in 
his habit at the time of the ſcratches 
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making their appearance, it will not 
ve amiſs to bleed and purge him mo- 
derately, and if the blood is in a bad 
acrimonious ſtate, he ſhould by all 


means go through a regular courſe of 
alteratives. 


SEAMS, or Seyms, in horſes; 
are cracks or clefts in their quarters, 
occaſioned by the dryneſs of the foot, 


or by being ridden too much on hard 


5 They are eaſily diſcovered 
y the horſe going in a crimpling 
manner, and not ſetting his feet down 
firm. Sometimes theſe cracks ex- 
tend from the coronet to the very 
ſhoe, quite through the horn of the 
hoof, and ſuch quarters are common- 
ly ſtraightened. At other times they 
do not riſe ſo high as the coronet, in 


which caſe they are leſs troubleſome, * 


and not ſo dangerous. 

Homes that are troubled with this 
defect, though in but a ſlight degree, 
cannot work but upon ſoft ground; 
for upon pavements, or very hard 
ſtony roads, the blood will frequent- 
ly guſh from the cracks at every ſtep 
they take. 

For the method of cure ſee the ar- 
ticle FALSE QUARTER. 


SEAT), is the poſture or ſituation 
of a horſeman upon the ſaddle. 


SEELING. A term in the ma- 
nage, ſignifying the time at which 
a horſe begins to have white hairs on 
his eye-brows, mixed with thoſe of 
his natural colour, and which is a 
mark of old age, as horſes are not 
obſerved to ſeel before they are four- 
teen, and always before they arrive 
at ſixteen. When the number of 
theſe white hairs are but ſmall, the 
horſe-dealers will pull them out with 
a pair of pincers; but when that 
cannot be done without making them 


appear 


" bear the cold of our climate. 
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appear bald and ugly, they will art- 


fully colour the eye-brows, to - 
vent the horſe from appearing old. 


SENA. The leaves of a ſhrubby 
plant cultivated in Perſia, Syria, 
Arabia, and other oriental countries, 
from whence they are brought dried, 
and picked from their ſtalks, to 
Alexandria, in Egypt, and from 
thence to us. They are of an ob- 
long figure, rather ſharply pointed 
at bothends, nearly half an inch long, 
of a lively yellowiſh green colour, 
a faint and not difagreeable ſmell, 
and a ſub-acrid, bitteriſh, nauſeous 
taſte. Some inferior ſorts are brought 


from Tripoli, and other places, but 


theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
their being either narrower, longer, 
and ſharper pointed, or rounder, 
broader, and more obtuſe, than the 
real Alexandrian ſort. 

Sena is a very mild and uſeful 
purge, either for the human or brute 
part of the creation, and it given in 
proper doſes, will {ſeldom be produc- 
tive of thoſe griping pains, and other 
diſagreeable conſequences, which are 
too often occaſioned by more active 
medicines. 


SENEKA, or RaTTLE-SNAKE 
Roor. + The root of a ſpecies of 
milk-wort, which grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in the province of Virginia and 
Maryland, and will in mild winters 
It is 
nearly the thickneſs of one's little 
finger, variouſly bent and twiſted, 
and appears as if compoſed of joints, 
from which circumſtance, many have 
fancied that it reſembles the tail of 
the animal after which it is named. 
There is frequently a membranace- 
ous margin runs on each fide the 
whole length of the root. On be- 
ing chewed, it at firſt manifeſts an 


SHA 
acid taſte, but afterwards it is very 
hot and pnngent. 

The Senega Indians are reported 
to counteract the poiſon of the rat- 
tle-ſnake by the uſe of theſe roots, 
for which purpoſe they both uſe it 
internally, and apply it outwardly 
to the wound. It has not till lately 
been frequent in the ſhops, but now 
is much uſed as a medicine of great 
efficacy in pleuriſies, inflammations 
of the lungs, and other complaints in 
which the blood is ſuppoſed to have 
become too thick and fizy. It may 
be uſed for all theſe purpoſes by the 
farrier, in his department of the heal- 
ing art, and will no doubt be found'a 
valuable acquiſition. It has been re- 
ported, that it operates more imme- 
diately by urine than any other na- 
tural ſecretion, and that its uſe has 
been of great ſervice in dropfical 


caſes, after all the common diuretics 
have failed. 


SERPEGER, in the manage, is 
the riding of a horſe in the ſerpen- 
tine way, as in a tread with waved 
turnings, reſembling a ſerpent's bo- 


dy when in the act of progreſſion. 
SERPENTINE TONGUE, in 


the manage, 1s one that is conſtant- 
ly in motion, and frequently paſſes 
over the bitt inſtead of keeping in 
the void ſpace, called the liberty of 
the tongue. 


SEVIL, of the branches of the 
bridle, is a ſmall nail, or piece of 
iron turned round like a ring, with 
a large head, made faſt in the low- 
er part of the branch called Gar- 
gouille. 


SHAMBRIER, in the manage, a 
long thong of leather faſtened to the 
end of a cane or ſtick, and uſed as 


an 
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an inſtrument of correction when a 
horſe refuſes to obey his rider. 


SHANE OF A HORSE, is that 
part of his fore leg that lies betwixt 
the knee and the fetlock. The long- 
er and broader this ay) of a horſe's 
leg is, the ſtronger he is ſuppoſed to 
be; and in order to be well inform- 
ed in this particular, you muſt ob- 
ſerve whether the back ſine w is at a 

roper diſtance from the bone, and 
if no kind of ſwelling or humour oc- 
caſions ĩt to appear round and plump, 
for if that be the caſe, you may de- 
pend upon it the horſe has by no 
means a claim to ſtrength or beauty 
of ſhank. 


SHAPE OF A HORSE, is a mat- 
ter of great conſequence in the op1- 
nion of moſt people, and indeed ought 
always to be attended to in the pur- 
chaſe, as nothing can contribute more 
to the value of the animal; and the 
rules laid down by thoſe that are 
converſant with this noble animal 
are, that his head ſhould not be too 
long, nor too large, but rather lean 
than fleſhy ; his ears thin, narrow, 
and of a proper length, well ſet on 
his head, and pointing inwards ; his 
brow or forehead muſt neither be too 
broad or too flat ; his noſe ſhould be 
riſing and well turned, and his noſ- 
trils wide and thin. He muſt have 
a (mall muzzle, and a mouth neither 
too deep nor too ſhallow; and if he 
kas a ſtar or ſnip in his face, it muſt 
be ſtraight and well proportioned, 
pe Ren it will be a blemiſh rather 
than a beauty. The jaws ſhould be 
thin and wide, neither too near to- 
gether, nor too high upwards, at the 
origin, that he may have room to 
carry his head eaſy and gracefully. 
His eyes muſt be well formed, mo- 
derately large and ſprightly, and his 
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neck ſhould be well turned or arched 
towards the middle, riſing by a pro- 
per gradation out of his breaſt and 
ſhoulders, and the muſcles thereof, 
though large, ſhould be diſtin, and 
no where overloaded with fleſh, and 
it ſhould grow gradually ſmaller and 
thinner towards his head. His ſhoul- 
ders ſhould be thin at the withers, 
and gradually enlarge downwards; 
and his breaſt or boſom muſt not be 
either too narrow or too groſs. His 
fore legs ſhould be ſtraight, and well 
2 under him; his joints lean and 
arge; his knees not bending too 
much; and his paſterns moderate! 
ſhort. His feet likewiſe ſhould be 
round and ſmooth, and his finews 
firm and well ſet together. His car- 
caſe muſt be rather round than flat; 
his back ſtraight; his ribs rather cloſe 
than open towards his haunches; and 
his breeth round, and though fleſhy, 
loaded not fo much as to hide the 
muſcles. His hocks muit be lean; 
his hind legs flat and thin, and the 
paſterns ſhort; and his tail well ſet 
on, rather high than iow, and apt to 
THe with every moon of his body. 
It is true, all theſe marks of beauti- 
ful ſhape ſeldom are io be met with 
in the ſame animal, but the more of 
them are to be found in an; horſe, 
the nearer he approaches to perfecti- 
on of ſhape. | 


SHEDDING OF THE SEED, 
in horſes, is a dileaſe of the ſame 
nature as a common gleet in the hu- 
man body, and is frequenily occa- 
ſioned by ſome weakae(s, ſtrain, or 
cold, in the loins, which is common- 
ly followed by a diſcharge of mu- 
cous matter from the yard, and but 
ſeldom owes its origin to any weak- 
neſs of the ſtones or ſecd-veſlels, as 
is commonly imagined. For the 
cure, it will be proper to give the 
U horſe 
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horſe a ſolution of turpentine, or 
balſam capivi, with the yolk of an 
egg, wil ſuch time as the ceſſation 
of the diſcharge proves that the com- 
plaint is no longer of any conſe- 
quence. 

Colts ſometimes gets a habit of rub- 
bing their yards againſt their bellies 
till the ſemen is Gscharged; but for 
this there is no cure ſo quick or cer- 
tain as cutting them. 


SHELL-TOOTHED HORSE. 
One that from four years to extreme 
old age, and without the intervention 
of art, carries a mark in all his fore 
teeth, ſo that at the age of fourteen 
or ſixteen, he ſtill appears no more 


than ſix. The teeth of horſes in ge- 


neral, or the nippers, as they are 
more commonly called, have their 
hollow part filled up about the fixth 
year of their age, owing in a great 
meaſure to the conſtruction of the 
tooth, and about the ſame age, it 1s 
half or more worn out of the middle 
teeth, and finally diſappears in the 
corner teeth by the time a horſe ar- 
rives at the age of ſeven or eight. 
Whereas in a ſhell-toothed horſe, 
owing to the hardneſs of his teeth, 
the mark remains long beyond that 
period, and frequently is never obli- 
terated. The Poliſh, Croatian, and 
Hungarian horſes more frequently ex- 
hibit this appearance than any that 
are bred in this country. 


SHOEING OF HORSES, is an 
operation properly belonging to the 
ſmith, but as the owners of horſes, 
trom the farmer to tne ſportſman at 
Newmarket, onght in ſome meaſure 
to be judges whether this buſineſs is 
well or 11] performed, we ſhall take 
the liberty of ſaying a few words on 
the ſubject. 

The whole of the art of ſhoeing 


SHO 
will be found to conſiſt in the fol- 


lowing particulars ;-—1. In paring 
the foot judiciouſly ; 2. in making 
the ſhoe of good ſound ſtuff; 3. in 
well forming and piercing it; 4. in 
making the nails of good ſtuff, and 
well forming them; and 5. in driving 
them properly, and clenching them 
neatly. | 

In the firſt place, the frog, the ſole, 
and the bars may (though they ne- 
ver ought) be pared too thin; the 
ſeat of the ſhoe, however, ſhould be 
made even and plain, that it may fit 
cloſe, and not bear more upon one 
part than another ; and a little more 
ſhould be taken off from the toes than 
the heels, as it is always better for 
the latter to be a little higher than the 
former, as the greateſt part of a 
horſe's fore body lies upon the quar- 
ters; and then, 

In the ſecond place, the fhoe mult 
be made of good tough iron, with a 
broad web, properly adapted to the 
hoot, and the ſpangles ſhould be made 
thicker, and more ſubſtantial, than 
any other part of the ſhoe, and like- 


wiſe broadiſh, inſomuch that the 


quarter may appear about a ſtraw's 
breadth without the hoof, to guard 
the latter, which is the ſupport of the 
hoof, In piercing it the nails ſhould 
be drove from the quarter to the hard 
toe (but never backwards towards 
the heel) in order that the holes may 
be wider on the outſide than within, 
and that the circle of the piercers may 
be wider from the edge of the quar- 
ter where it begins, by reaſon that 
the hoof 1s thicker in the fore part 
than backwards, and conſequently 
there is room for more hold to be 
taken, 

The nails ſhonld be made of the 
beſt and tougheſt iron that can be 
procured, ſquare, and not quite ſo 

broad 
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broad above as below, but anſwerable 
to the holes in the fhoes, ſo as the 
heads of the nails may enter in and 
fill the ſame, appearing a little above 
the ſurface of the ſnoe, in which caſe 
they will ſtand firm without ſhaking. 
The punch that pierces the ſhoe ought 
alſo to be of the ſame form with the 
nails, that is, larger upwards. This 
is, however, but little regarded by 
the generality of ſmiths, who make 
the holes as wide on one fide of the 
ſhoe as the other, and their nails have 
commonly a great ſhouldering, on 
account of their being driven too hard 
upon the ſhoe, where the heads, or 
rather the neek of them, cannot enter 
into the holes; for a good nail ſhould 
have no- head or ſhouldering at all, 
but only a neck that will juſtly and 
exactly fill the holes in the ſhoe, for 
if they are made in a different manner 
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the horſe ſet his foot down again, 
and examine whether it fits his foot 


well in all places, and whether he 


treads firm and even upon it, or the 
contrary, and it it is viſible that it 
does not furniſh every part equally 
with ſupport and protection, but ap- 
pears more on one ſide than the other, 
then lift up the oppoſite foot, 
that ſo he may ſtand firm upon the 
foot you are ſhoeing, and ſtrike him 


gently on the hoof with the hammer 
on that ſide which is ſcanty, which 


will be almoſt certain to make it come 
right. 

When you have by this method of 
proceeding got the ſhoe into a ſtraight 
and juſt poſition, let all the reſt of 
the nails be drove in, with the ſame 
care and circumſpection, and in ſuch 
a manner that their points may ſeem 


ſtand in the outſide of the hoof, 


ſo that their heads ſtand high above even, regular, and in a circular line, 


the ſurface, the neck being of conſe- 


quence too weak, it muſt either bend 
or break off on any ſlight occaſion, ſo 
that the ſhoe becomes looſened from 
the foot, and is quickly "loſt. The 
ſhanks of the nails muſt moreover be 


flat, and meh or fl ſharp, without 


any hollowneſs or flaws, and ſtronger 


towards the head than they are below. 
When you go to drive nails of this 
deſcription, do it at firſt with ſlight 
ſtrokes, and a light hammer, till ſuch 
time as the nail is well entered, and 
then you may drive it home with two 
or three ſmart blows, without run- 
ning any riſk of injuring the foot. In 
ſhoeing fine delicate horſes, the points 
of the nails ſhould be greaſed before 
they are driven, ttiat they may enter 
the. more eaſily, and the two talon 
nails muſt be firſt driven; you may 
then ſee whether the ſhoc ſtands right 
or not, and if it is not to your mind, 
let it be ſet to rights, and then drive 
another nail or two, after which let 


d by no means ſhould they ſtand 
out of order like the teeth of a ſaw. 
The next part of the operation 1s to 
cut them off, and clench them, ſo 
that the clinches may be hidden in 
the hoof, which may be eaſily effect- 
ed by cutting the hoof a little with 
the point of a knite juſt below the 
appearance of the nails. This being 
properly effected, pare and raſp the 
hoof, ſo that the ſhoe may ſeem round 
about 1t. 

As for ſhoeing horſes with imper- 
fect hoofs, a great deal more care is 
required than in ſuch as are other- 
wite; for inſtance, if it is a broad 
hoof that you have to deal with, as 
much as poſſibly can be, muſt be ta- 
ken from the toe with the buttreſs in 
paring it, as it is indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to keep that part down ; but 
the heel and quart-rs muit not be 
touched at all, if it can be avoided, 
at all events no more muſt be taken off 
them than what is abſolutely neceſſa- 
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ry to make the ſeat of the ſhoe level, 
by this means the hoof will always 
remaia ſtrong ; then make a good 
ſtrong ſhoe, with a broad web and 
ſpurges, and let it be pierced, and 
ſet on as before directed, only let it 
appear from the talon nail to the heel 
a ftraw's breadth, or thereabouts, 
wider than the hoof. It ſhould like- 
wiſe have a nail more on the outfide 
than within, becauſe he will aſſured- 
ly wear more outwards. 

The rough, brittle heel, is gene- 
rally weaker without than within, and 
for that reaſon the heels may be more 
opened, that they may the more rea- 
dily be ſtopped with cow dung, or 
ſomething of that kind, to keep them 
moiſt and cool; the raggedneſs on 
the outſide of the coftin ſhould hke- 
wiſe be kept down with a raſp, and 
the hoof ſhould be frequently oiled. 
As for the remaining part of the bufi- 
neſs, it is to be done in the ſame 
manner as for the perfect hoof; care, 
however, ſhould be taken that the 
ſhoes for theſe kind of hoofs are well 
proportionedand weighted, for if they 
are made too light, they will not bear 
the horſe, and if too heavy, the weak - 
neſs of the hoot will ſoon occaſion him 
to caſt them. 

The long imperfect hoof may be 
rendered more ſightly in time, by 
paring away the toe, for the ſhorter 
foot a weak and tender legged horſe 
has the better; and the reſt of the hoof 


may in moſt caſes be parcd as the 


perfect one. The ſhoe ſhould, how- 
ever, be made as round as poſſible at 
the toe, that the breadth of it may in 
ſorae degree drown the length; if the 
foot be remarkably narrow, it wall 
be as well for the ſhoe to diſboard 
without the hoof; for which purpoſe 
it may be pierced a little the deeper, 
and be ſure take care that it is ſet 
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back enough, becauſe horſes with 
theſe kind of feet bear moſt on their 
heels. It may be ſet on with the 
ſame numbet of nails on each fide, 
like the perfect hoof. 

The crooked hoof muſt have all 
that part which is higheſt, and leaſt 
worn, pared away, and made level 
with the lower ſide that has been 
moſt worn, without meddling with 
the latter at all, unleſs it be (as was 
mentioned before) for the round or 
broad hoof, to make the feat of the 
ſhoe level: in other reſpects it muſt 
be pared and treated like the perfect 
hoof; only taking care, that where 
the hoof is weakeſt, the ſhoe ſhall be 
ſtrongeſt, and let it be ſet on with 
nine nails, four on the weakeſt, and 
five on the ſtrongeſt ſides. 

Where the hoof is flat and thin, 
make the ſeat of the ſhoe plain, and 
take the toe down a little, but let the 
heel and ball of the foot be left as 
ftrong and entire as poſſible. The 
ſhoe ſhonld likewiſe be made with a 
very ſtrong web, that it may cover 
as much as poſſible the weak ſole, 
and the middle part of the web that 
covers the ball of the foot, ſhould be 
left as much thicker as poſſible than 
the outſides where the piercings are, 
it ſhouid likewiſe be made ſomewhat 
hollow, ſo that it may not touch any 
part of the ball of the foot; this will 
enable the horſe to go at his eaſe.— 
The ſhoe muſt be alſo pierced round 
about the toe, the better to favout 
the heels, and ſhould be faſtened on 
with ten nails, five on each fide of 
the foot, 

The hollow hoof muſt have as much 
of the outſide pared away as will ena- 
ble the ſhoe to reſt as level as poſſible, 
and this kind of hoof ſhould be kept 
continually topped and moiſt, to pre- 
vent hoof-binding, and other com- 

plaints 
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plaints to which they are expoſed 
when treated with neglect. In point 
of making and fixing a ſhoe on this 
kind of hoof, what was ſaid about the 
perfect one muſt be ſtrictly adhered 
to. 

Hoofs in which the fruſhes are 
broad, and the heels weak, ſtand but 
in little need of paring ; and when- 
ever they are ſubmitted to that ope- 
ration, the toe alone ſhould be touch- 
ed, nothing more ſhould be meddled 
with further than to make the foot 
level to receive the ſhoe, and at all 
events leave the heel as ſtrong as poſ- 
ſible.—For this ſort of hoot the ſhoe 
ſhould be made ſtronger towards the 
heel than at the toe, and the web to- 
wards the heels ſhould likewiſe be 
broad, to keep them as much as poſ- 
ſible from the ground. | 

Narrow-heeled hoofs muſt be par- 
ed ſhort at the toe, and the ſeat of the 
ſhoe made plain, and only opened fo 
much as to leave a very ſmall ipace 
betwixt the fruſh and the heel, for in 
this inſtance, the leſs there is taken off 
the heels the better; a light ſhoe will 
be the moſt proper, but the web muſt 
be tolerably wide, and the ſpurges ſo 
broad, as almoft to touch each other, 
that ſo the heel may in a manner be 
compleatly defended from the ground. 
It muſt be pierced almoſt entirely to- 
wards the toe, as the heels ſhould be 
ſpared as much as poſſible, and eight 
nails, as in the perfe& hoof, will be 
ſufficient to faſten it on. 

Hitherto we have been ſpeaking 
altogether of the fore feet; now we 
come to ſpeak of the hind feet, which 
are very different in many material 
reipe&s from the other, though there 
18 Eldom any attention paid to any 
thing of that kind by the generality 
of ſhoers. You ſhould, however, 
always pare the toes of a horſe's hind 
feet more than the heels, and let the 
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ſhoe be ſtronger in the former than 
the latter places. The outſide of the 
ſhoe ſhould likewiſe be made with a 
calkin, not much higher than the 
other ſpurge, and neatly turned, 
which will have a very good effect 
in preventing the horſe from ſlipping 
or ſliding. 

For a falſe quarter, if the horſe is 


lame, make him a ſhoe that neatly 


fits his foot, and tack it on the quar- 


ter, or that ſide where the defect is; 


but if that is not the caſe, then make 
it with a kind of button or ſhoulder- 
ing on the ſide of the ſhoe, and next 
to the ſole, ſome little diſtance from 
the falſe quarter towards the toe, 
which will in ſome degree defend the 
ſore place, and as the ſhoe will not 
touch it, you may travel your horſe 
wherever you pleaſe, notwithſtanding 
I in his foot. 

Horſes that interfere haye generally 
their hoofs higher on the outſide than 
within, which ſhould be attended to 
at the time of ſhoeing them, and the 
foot made perfectly ſmooth and even, 
or if they S it in any great degree, 
the infide may be left ſomewhat 
higher than the outſide, or the ſhoe 
may be made thicker in that part, 
which will anſwer the purpoſe equal- 
ly well. 

Where the hoof is bound, pare 
the toe as ſhort as you can, and the 
ſole rather thin, after which open 
the heels well, and make a half ſhoe 
for it reſembling a creſcent or half 
moon. 

Theſe are the principal things to 
be attended to in the ſhoeing of horſes, 
which were undoubtedly intended at 
firſt to preſerve the hoof, and defend 
the ſole, though unfortunately tome 
horſes, inſtead of receiving theſe be- 
nefits therefrom, are abſolutely lam- 
ed and ruined. This, however, is 
po argument againſt the utility of 
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ſhoeing horſes, it only demonſtrates, 
that many attempt it who are totally 
unacquainted with the nature of a 
horſe's foot, and which is the beſt 
method of ſecuring it from the in- 
Juries to which it is continually ex- 


poſed. 


SHORT - JOINTED HORSE. 
One that is ſhort in his paſterns. 
When theſe joints are too ſhort, the 
horſe is apt to have his fore legs from 
the knee to the coronet ſtraight ; and 
theſe kind of horſes, though they are 
commonly ſtronger than ſuch as have 


long paſterns, do not go ſo eaſy, or 
manage ſo well. 


SHOULDER OF A HORSE, 1s 
the joint in the fore quarters that con- 
nects the end of the ſhoulder blade 
with the extremity of the fore thigh, 
or in other words, it is that part of 
his forehand that lies betwixt the 
withers, the fore thigh, the counter, 
and the ribs. The ſhoulders of a 
horſe ſhould be ſharp, and narrow at 
the withers, of a moderate ſize, flat, 
and not overloaded with fleſh, for if 
they are overcharged, he will not only 
be heavy in hand and ſoon weary, 
but apt to trip and ſtumble, eſpecial- 


Iy if his neck is thick, and large as 


well. Some ſaddle horſes are, how- 
ever, inclined too much to the op- 
Poſite extreme, and inſtead of hav- 
ing their ſhoulders loaded with fleſh, 
have them too thin, and their breaſts 
are of courſe ſo narrow, that their 
fore thighs almoſt come into contact 
with each other. Horſes of this 
mould are ſeldom of any great value, 
their fore-hand being ſo weak, as to 
occaſion them to throw their legs 
about in a confuſed way, by which 
they are rendered liable to fall at al- 
moſt every ſtep. The ſhoulders of 
a well- ſnaped horſe ſhould reſemble 
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thoſe of a hare, and the diſtance 
betwixt them ſhould rather exceed 
half the breadth of his hind quar- 
ters. 


SHOULDER-PIGHT,, is the diſ- 
placing of the point of a horſe's ſhoul- 
der, by ſome ſudden fall or ſhock, 
and it will eaſily be known when 
ſuch an accident has happened, by 
one ſhoulder's point ſtanding out far- 
ther than the other, and by his lame- 
neſs. 

The cure muſt be attempted by 
ſwimming the horſe up and down, for 
a quarter of an hour, in deep water, 
which in moſt caſes will occafion the 
bone to return to its natural poſiti- 
on after which, reſt, and the fre- 
quent application of Goulard's ex- 
tract of lead mixed with ſpirit of 
wine; and laſtly, a ſtrengthening 
charge will perfect the cure. 


SHOULDER PINCH. A mis- 
fortune that frequently happens to 
young horſes, and 1s generally occa- 
fion by labouring too hard in the 
gears, or by being over-loaded. 

It is eaſily diſcovered by the nar- 
rowneſs of the breaſt, and by the 
waſting of the fleſh about the ſhoul- 
ders, which {ometimes takes place to 
ſach a degree, that the fore part of 
the ſhoulder bone will ſtick out, and 
be conſiderably higher than the fleſh, 
ard if the diſeaſe has been of long 
ſtanding, the horſe will be very hol- 
low upon the briſket towards the 
arm-holes, and go wider with his legs 
below the knee than above. 

For the cure of this malady rowel- 
ling is propoſed ; but I cannot con- 
ceive how it is to be effected there- 
by. The beſt way, as the diſorder 
is brought on by over-labour, 1s to 
give the horſe a reſpite from it, and 
turn him to graſs; and if a . 
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does not take place for the better by 
this treatment, get rid of him, as no 


other appears likely to meet with 
ſucceſs. 


SHOULDER-SPLAIT. A ſe- 
$a of the ſhoulder from the 

reaſt, by ſome ſudden ſlip or fall, 
by which the horſe is rendered ſo 
lame that he drags his leg after him, 
and is hardly able to go at all. Like 
other complaints of the ſhoulder, this 
will be ſooner cured by reſt, and 
aſtringent and ſpirituous applicati- 
ons, than any other mode of treat- 
ment. 


SHOULDER -WRENCH. A 
misfortune that may happen to a 
horſe various ways, as by ſtopping 
and turning too ſuddenly upon unle- 
vel ground, or by ſliding or ſlipping 
down, either in the table or the field, 
or by running ſuddenly through a 
door or gate, &c. In order to un- 
derſtand the nature of this, and the 
other diſeaſes of the ſhoulder before- 
mentioned, it will be well for the far- 


rier to remember, that the blade bone 


of the ſhoulder 1s not fixed to the bo- 
dy by articulation or joining, but by 
appoſition, it being laid to the ribs, 
and faſtened thereto by the muſcles, 
which lie under and above it, ſo that 
when the animal receives a blow, or 
is ſtrained in the ſhoulder, the ten- 
dons of thoſe muſcles are ſtretched 
and relaxed, and as the extenſion has 
been more or leſs violent, the caſe 
will be more or leſs dangerous. It 
is well known by every one, that a 
flip or falſe ſtep, or any other undue 
poſition of a horſe's leg, will, by 


over-ſtretching the ligaments of 


the ſhoulder, ſtrain and weaken it; 
but when this happens but in a ſlight 


degree, it is ſometimes a matter of 
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great difficulty to determine whether 
the lameneſs is in the ſnoulder or the 
foot. It is therefore neceſſary in all 
ſuch dubious caſes, to examine all the 
parts from the ſhoulder to the ſoot, 
and even to remove the ſhoe from 
that, in order that you may be certain 
where the complaint is ſeated, and 
be able to apply your remedies ac- 
cordingly. The infirmities of the 
ſhoulders however may, in a great 
meaſure, be diſtinguiſned from thoſe 
of the foot, by having the horſe put 
to exetciſe, for if the lameneſs is in 
the foot, he will ſhew it moſt while 
he is ridden, ao it is in the ſhoyl- 
der, the warmer he grows the leſs he 
will halt, and if the ſtrain or wrench 
is violent, he will be apt to caſt his 
leg outwards, forming a kind of cir- 
cle with it as he goes on. If, howe- 
ver, none of theſe ſigns are percep- 
tible, turn him ſhort on the lame 
fide, and if the grievance lies in the 
ſhoulder, you will be almoſt certain 
to diſcover it, for it will try the muſ- 
cles ſo much as to occaſion him to 
ſet his foot hardly to the ground, and 
endeavour to fave his ſhoulder, 

The cure of a ſhoulder-wrench 
ſhould be attempted by applying ſuch 
things as are likely to allay pain, and 
prevent inflammation, and too great 
an afflux of matter, to the injured 
part. For this purpoſe, as ſoon as 
you perceive your horſe lame in the 
ſhoulder, whether it is owing to a 
fall, or any other accident, bleed him 
moderately, and then apply a reſtrin- 
gent charge, compoſed of bole-ar- 
moniac, Goulard's extract, and the 
whites of eggs; or if you are upon 
the road, and cannvt procure the a- 
bove articles, let the part be well 
bathed with good old verjuice, which 
may be met with at almoſt every far- 
mer's, for the ſooner a cold applica- 

tion 
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tion is made to the part, after the 
injury 1s received, the better; and 
this mode of moiſtening the part with 


cooling aſtringent liquids ſhould be 


perſevered in for ſeveral days, after 
which the following charge may be 
applied : 

Take common pitch a pound, 
red lead plaiſter fix ounces, horſe 
turpentine three ounces, and 
melt them together over a bes 
tle fire, continually ſtirring them 
with a wooden or iron ſpatula, 
till they are diſſolved and tho- 
roughly incorporated. 'Then 
add bole in fine powder four 
ounces, and myrrh and aloes of 
each one ounce. Spread the 
whole of this upon the horſe's 
ſhoulder before it grows cold, 
and put fine flocks of the ſame 
colour as the horſe all over it. 

If the complaint is of long ftand- 

ing, this method of proceeding will 
not be proper, but ſuch things muſt 
be applied as have a tendency to-at- 
tenuate, and render the ſuperfluous 
humours colle&ed about the part fit 
to paſs through the pores : for this 
purpoſe the following ointment 1s re- 
commended : 

Take of the ſoldiers ointment (or 
if that cannot be readily pro- 
cured, nerve ointment will do) 
half a pound, ointment of marſh 
mallows fix ounces, and rectified 
oil of amber four ounces ; mix 
them all carefully and well toge- 
ther, and when you have rubb- 
ed a ſufficient quantity on the 
part affected, hold a flat iron, 
made hot, at a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſkin, and chafe the 
ointment well in; let this be re- 
peated three or four times a 
day, and betwixt' the times of 
doing this it will not be amiſs 
to rub the place with a little 
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camphorated ſpirit of wine. 
With reft, and this kind of treat- 
ment, moſt accidents of this 
kind will get well in a ſhort 
time; thoſe that do not may be 
bliſtered, and if that does not 
ſucceed, rowelling or firing may 
be tried, at the option of the 
proprietor, 


SHOULDER OF A BRANCH, 
in the manage, is that part of it which 
takes its riſe from the lower part of 
the banquet over-againſt the middle 
part of the fonceau, or chaperon, 
and forms another arch under the 
banquet. The ſhoulder of the branch 
is of a greater or leſs circumference, 
according as it is intended to ſtrength- 
en or weaken the branch. 


SHOULDER-PEGGED. Gour- 
dy and ftiff about the ſhoulders. 


SHOULDER- CHARGED. 
Thick, fleſhy, and heavy about the 
ſhoulders. 


SIDE, in the manage, or to ride a 
horſe ſideways, is to paſſage him, to 
go upon two treads, one of which 1s 


marked by his ſhoulders, and the 
other by his haunches. 


SIDE-SADDLE, in the manage, 
a ſaddle for women to ride on fide- 
Ways. 


SIGNS OF DISEASF, in horſes 
are various. The firſt ſymptom of 
indiſpoſition in theſe creatures 1s their 
loathing their food, and whenever 
this takes place, the maſter of the 
beaſt ſhould take the alarm, and en- 
deavour to find out the cauſe, that 
a timely remedy may be applied. In 
order to do this, obſerve if he looks 
wild aud haggard, or dull and ſtupid, 


al ſo 
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alſo whether his ears are cold or 
warm, his mouth hot, foaming, dry, 
or clammy; or if the hair about his 
flanks is rough and ftaring, and his 
dung hard, or black, or of a greeniſh 
caſt, or his urine pale and like water; 
from which appearances you will be 
enabled, in ſome meaſure, to judge 
of the nature of the complaint, and 
of the conſequences with which it is 
likely to be attended. 

When a horſe that has been long 
ill ſtales without ftriding, or even 
without drawing his ſheath, letting 
the water drop from the ſkin, it 1s al- 
moſt a ſure indication of death, un- 
leſs, as is the caſe with {ome horſes, 
they have been accuſtomed to ſtale 
in this manner when they were in 
health. | 

It is likewiſe a bad fign when the 
hair on his ſeull, or that on his tail, 
can be eaſily pulled off. 

Another dangerous ſymptom is, 
that of a horſe never lying down 
during his illneſs, or if he does, ſtart- 
ing up again immediately; ſuch 
horſes ſeldom recovering. 

When the eyes of a horſe are ſub- 
ject to weep, and he hangs down his 
head and appears heavy, ſtumbles as 
he walks, and is ſlow, though he uſed 
to be lively and vigorous, never 
minds other horſes, | rae lies 
down and gets up again, looks to- 
wards his flanks, and 1s indifferent 
and mindleſs of what 1s done about 
him, that horſe is in danger. 

But to ſpeak more particularly, if 


a horſe is heavy in the countenance,. 


much ſcoured, or very coſtive, ſhort 
of breath, troubled with a hollow 
cough, -works in the flanks, and 
hangs down his ears, it is a fever; 
and ſometimes theſe ſymptoms are 
the fore-runners of the ſtaggers. 
When a horſe turns his head back 
frequently to his right fide, it indi- 
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cates ſome obſtruction, or diſeaſe of 
the liver; but when he puts it down, 
almoſt under his belly, it is a ſign 
that he is troubled with worms or 
bots, or elſe that he is afflicted with 
pain in his bowels from the cholic, 
or ſome other cauſe. 

A ſtinking breath, or foul matter 
proceeding from the noſtrils, indi- 
cates an ulcer or impoſthume in the 
head; and if the matter is black, 
white, or yellow, and very offenſive, 
it is a fatal ſign, as it ſhews that 
the glanders, or a conſumption of the 
lungs, are the occaſion. 

The breath, or body being very 
hot, indicates a feveriſh diſpoſition, 
or a preternatural heat at the ſto- 
mach; and the tongue hanging out, 
and being ſwelled, betokens an in- 
flammation of the liver, or ſome 
other of the principal viſcera. The 
ſtrangles becaſion a horſe to heave 
violently in the flanks, as likewiſe do 
moſt feveriſh complaints. Some- 
times however, this ſymptom 1s ow- 


ing to the horſe's wind being touch- 


ed, or broken. 

A ſwelling under the throat, at- 
tended with a continual propenſity 
to cough, is a ſign that the glanders 
are to be feared; if the ſwelling is 
about the root of the tongue, per- 
haps the itrangles are the ſole cauſe 
of it; and if there is nothing but 
little knots, like waxea-kernels, they 
may have been occaſioned by a com- 
mon cold, without indicating any 
diſeaſe whatever. Whenever a horſe 
appears ſcabby, and loſes the hair 
from his body and neck, it is a cer- 
tain ſign that he has got the mange; 
and ulcers, full of knots, ſpreading 
about the veins, characteriſe the far- 
Cy, or canker. 

When the left fide ſwells without 
any apparent external cauſe, there 1s 


reaſon to ſuſpect that the ſpleen is 
diſeaſed. 
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diſeaſed. The cholic will ſometimes 
occaſion a tumour in the flank, and 
it is a common caſe to ſee the belly 
and legs of ſuch horſes as are inclin- 
ed to be dropſical, ſwell, and be- 
come much larger than they were in 
a ſtate of health. 

When a horſe's coat ſtares and is 
rough, it may be owing to being 
badly cloathed and looked after, but 
is not unfrequently the effect of a 
bad ſtomach, or the ſymptom of a 
foundering in the cheſt. Leanneſs 
and gauntneſs are generally accom- 
panied by hide-bound, inflammation 
of the liver, cheſt foundering, worms, 
cholic, or the yellows; ſtaling with 
difficulty 1s a ſymptom of the ſtone, 
or wind cholie; and if the urine he 

aſſes be thick, and of a blackiſh co- 

our, it indicates that one or both of 
the kidnies are diſeaſed, 

Trembling 1s indicative of a fever, 

rticularly when a horſe ſhivers vio- 
Ea after drenching. Scouring in- 
dicates great heat in the liver, and 
coſtiveneſs is a ſign of the yellows, or 
other diſeaſes of the gall and liver. 

If you ſee a horſe frequently ſtrik- 
ing at his belly, you may conclude 
that he has got the cholic; but if at 
the ſame time he friſks his tail, it 
betokens his being infeſted with 


| worms or bots. 


When a horſe that has been ſome 
time fick, ſtales clear, and there is 
no ſediment formed therein on its 
being ſet by, it is rather a dangerous 
ſymptom, but if it turns of a red- 
Giſh or yellowiſh colour, and has a 
cloud ſwimming in it that is neither 
black nor earthy, and depoſits a kind 
of brickduft like ſediment, ſmelling 
ſtrong at the fame time, it is a good 
fixn in general, and is frequently 


the prelude to a ſpeedy recovery. 


If at different periods of the diſeaſe 
it varies greatly, ſometimes appear- 
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ing of an healthy aſpect, and at 
others quite the reverſe, there is dan- 
ger to be apprehended, as it is a 
ſure indication that there is a conſi- 
derable degree of malignity in the 
diſeaſe. The beſt appearances of a 
horſe's urine are, a yellowiſh colour, 
a thickiſh conſiſtence, a ſtrong ſmell, 
and penetrating quality, for theſe all 
betoken health and vigour, whereas 
the contrary of any of theſe indicate 
approaching diſeaſe, 

But there is nothing by which an 
intelligent groom can judge beiter, 
reſpecting the health of his horſes, 
than by their dunging. For the co- 
lour and conſiſtence of a horſe's ex- 
crements, are ſure indications of the 
inward ſtate of his body, and ought 
to be well attended to when he is in 
his beſt health, and at beſt feeding, 
that when he 1s found to alter there- 
from in any particular, a judgment 
may be the better and more clearly 
formed reſpecting his health or ſick- 
neſs. The dung of a horſe that is 
clean, well fed, and free from diſeaſe, 
will ever be found clear, criſp, and 
of a pale yellowiſh hue, hanging, 
together, and not eaſily ſeparating, 
more than as it is broken in falling 
to the ground by its own weight, 
and is of ſuch a conſiſtence that it 
will be a little flatted by its fall to 
the ground. If his firſt and ſecond 
dung be well coloured, and yet fall 
from him in round pellets or ſcybals, 
and the reſt be good, there 1s no 
harm to be dreaded, for this is only 
an indication that he has been eating 
hay lately, which will always 2 
duce this effect, but if all his dung 


is of that hard kind, it betokens foul 
feeding, and that he has eaten too 
much litter or hay, and too little corn. 
When a horſe's dung is voided in 
round hard pellets, of a dark black - 
1h brown colour, it diſcovers * 
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heat of the body; if it be greaſy, 
it is a ſign of great foulneſs. Again, 
1f the dung be ſtrong and hard, it 
indicates that his heats have been 
too violent, and if care 1s not taken 
to prevent it, coſtiveneſs will enſue. 
If it be pale and looſe, it ſhews he 
has had too much moiſt and corrupt 
feeding, or that his body is inwardly 
cold. | 

After all that can be ſaid on this 
head, the moſt experienced farrier 
will frequently find himſelf at a loſs 
to diſtinguiſh one complaint from 
another, as he has nothing to aſſiſt 
him in making the diſcovery but his 
own judgment, and ſuch ſymptoms 
as are moſt predominant at the time, 
many of which are common to ſeve- 
ral diſeaſes. It is well, however, in 
ſuch doubtful caſes, to be acquaint- 
ed with all the principal ſymptoms 
with which the diſeaſes of this noble 
animal are accompanied, as ſuch a 
knowledge, though it will not always 
prove an infallible guide, will give 
the perſon who poſſeſſes it a decided 
ſuperiority over him that has neglect- 
ed to make ſo uſeful an acquirement 
his own. ä 


SIGUETTE. A caveſſon with 
teeth or notches, that is, a half cir- 
cle of hollow and arched iron, with 
teeth like a ſaw, conſiſting of two or 
three pieces joined with hinges, and 
mounted with a head-ftall and two 
- ropes, as if they were the caveſſon 
that in former times were uſed to be put 
upon the noſe of a reſtive, unmanage- 
able, or fiery, ſtiff-headed horſe, in 
order to 1 him in ſubjection. 
There is one ſort of a ſiguette, that 
is, a round iron, all in a piece, and 
ſewed under the noſeband of the bri- 
dle, that it may not be ſeen. 


SINEW. The common phraſe 
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among farriers for the tendons. 'Thus, 
to unfinew a horſe, is to cut the two 
tendons on the fide of his head, about 
two inches under the eyes ; which 15 
ſometimes done with a view to dry 
the head, and render it ſmaller. 


SINEW-SHRUNK. A term ap- 
plied to a horſe that has been over- 
rid, and ſo worn down with fatigue, 
that he becomes gaunt-bellicd, mere- 
ly through a ſtiffneſs and contraction 
of the two tendons under the belly. 


SINEW-SPRUNG. A violent at- 
taint or over-reach, in which a horſe 
ſtrikes the toes of his hinder feet 
againſt the back tendons of his fore 
legs. 

The ſinews or tendons are liable to 


violent ſpaſmodic contractions, or 


drawings together, both in particular 
membets, and throughout the whole 
body, the cauſes of which are in a 
great meaſure undiſcovered, and will 
in all probability remain ſo, though 
they are commonly ſuppoſed to be 
fullneſs, emptineſs, or — external 
injuries. In the firſt of theſe claſſes 
it is ſuppoſed that theſe convulſive 
contractions of the tendons are occa- 
ſioned by ſurfeits, or the want of pro- 
per evacuation; and in the next from 
too frequent and large blood-lettings, 
or too frequent and violent purgings, 
or too hard labour; „ all of which 
(ſay thoſe blockheads who would with 
to have it thought they can aſſign 2 
cauſe for every thing) fill the hollow- 
neſs of the finews with cold windy 
vapours, which are the only great 
cauſes of convulſions.” 

In the laſt inſtances, where they 
proceed from accidental cauſes, as 
from wounds, &c. the cauſe is obvi- 
ous, and admits in moſt caſes of a 
ſpeedy remedy; for inſtance, when 
by ſomes ſudden wound a tendon has 

been 
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been but half or three parts divided, 
or has been only punctured, a train 
of painful and moſt alarming ſymp- 
toms have been induced thereby, and 
which frequently can be removed by 
no other means than a total diviſion 
of the tendon.—[n theſe caſes fomen- 
tations and dreſſings, that have a ten- 
dency to relax and lubricate the in- 
flamed tendons, are more to be de- 
pended on than any others. 


SITFAST. A part of a horſe's 
hide turned horny, and which, if it 
cannot be ſoftened by rubbing with 
ſtrong mercurial ointment, &c. which 
is often the caſe, muſt either be taken 
out with the knife, or deſtroyed by 
means O cauſtic applications; the 
former, however, is the quickeſt, and 
by far the leaſt painful mode of ope- 
rating, and as ſuch ought always to 
have the preference; which ever way, 
however, the operation is performed, 
the wound will require only the com- 
mon treatment of wounds in general, 
and will foon be healed, 


SKITTISH HORSE. One that 
leaps inftead of going forward in a re- 
gular manner; or, in other words, 1t 
is one that does not ſet out, or part 
from the hand freely, nor employ 
himſelf in a proper manner. 


SLACK A LEG, is a term applied 
to a clumſy tripping or ſtumbling 
horſe, 


SLACK THE HAND, is to let 
the bridle looſe, and give a horſe his 
head. 


SNAFFLE, in the manage, a 
well-known kind of bridle. 'The 
ſnaffle, after the preſent faihion in 
England, is a very flencer bitmouth, 
without any branches, and they are 


SOA 


much uſed among us at the preſent in- 
ſtead of true bridles, which are ſel- 
dom employed but among the cavalry 
in time of war. 


SNAFFLE, or SMALL WaTER- 
Id BiTT, is commonly a ſcatch- 
mouth, accoutred with two very ſmall 
ſtraight branches, and a curb mount- 
ed with a head-ftall, to which are fix- 
ed two long reins of hungary, or 
other leather, : 


SNORTING, in the manage, is a 
certain {ound made by a horſe that is 
full of mettle, as he breathes through 
his noftrils. It ſounds as if he was 
endeavouring toexpel ſomething from 
his noſe that was lodged there, and 
prevented him from breathing with 
freedom. 'This noife 15 made by 
means of a certain cartilaginous ſub- 
ſtance placed in the noſtrils. —Horſes 
of great mettle and fire, are apt to 
fnort when you attempt to hold them 
in. 


SOAP. A compound of oil, tal- 
low, and other ſubſtances, with al- 
kal ine ſalts, fo incorporated as to diſ- 
ſolve together in water into a milky 
ſemitranſparent liquid. Soap may 
likewiſe be formed from a compound 


of oils and acids. 


Soap is an extremely uſeful ingre- 
dient in refinous balls of any kind, as 
it renders them more eaſily ſoluble, 
and more perfectly miſcible with the 
animal fluids. It diſſolves mucous 
matter in the body, and by that 
means removes obſtructions ; and it 
acts in the prima dia, as well as in 
the more remote and minute veſſels, 
and by diſlodging and carrying away 
viſcid phlegm, it alſo deſtroys and 
carried of worms, for which purpoſe 
it may either be given by the mouth, 
or by way of glyſter. By the diſſolv- 
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ing quality of ſoap, it alſo proves 
diuretic : and is uſeful in the gravel, 
by its lubricating properties, as well 
as by its ſtimulating powers. The 
common ſoft ſoaps are too acrid for 
internal uſe, and the black is only 
uſed by farriers as an external appli- 
cation, to remove exceſſive pains in 
the joints, and nervous parts. 


SOLDIERS OINTMENT, in the 
farrier's diſpenſatory, is made as fol- 
lows : 

Tak E twelve ounces of freſh bay 
leaves, ten ounces of rue, four 
of mint, of ſage, wormwood, 
roſemary, and baſil, each two 
ounces, olive oil five pounds, 
yellow wax one pound, and Ma- 
laga wine half a pound. Bruiſe 
all the leaves and boil the whole 
to a proper conſiſtence for an 
ointment. It is particularly re- 
commended for ſhoulder ſplaits, 


and other complaints of the 
ſnoulders. 


SOLE OF A HORSE's FOOT, 
is a kind of horny ſubſtance, though 
much tenderer than the other horn 
that encompaſſes the foot, and is by 
reaſon of its ſuperior hardneſs called 
the horn of the hoof. 

To draw the ſole, is taking it away 
without diſturbing the horn of the 
hoof, for if that is taken away, it be- 
comes a hoof caſt. The lole 1s taken 
out for ſeveral accidents to which the 
foot is liable, and will grow again in 
a month or fix weeks time. The ſole 
ought to be thick and ſtrong, and the 
whole lower part of the foot, where 
the ſhoe 1s placed, hollow, for when 
a ſhoe is well ſet on, it never reſts on 
any part of the ſole, and ſeldom 
touches it. A crowned fole is when 
the foot is formed like the convex ſide 
of an oyſter-ſhell, and the ſole riſing 
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at the ſame time higher than the haof, 
ſo that there is no hollow on the lower 
part. A horſe is ſaid to be high ſoled 
when the ſoles of his feet are roundiſh 
underneath, io that they are as high 
or higher than the hoof ; horſes who 
have their feet formed in this manner 
are apt to halt, and can ſeldom be 
ſhod well, unleſs it is with vaulted 
ſhoes. The ſhoe of a horſe ſhould be 
ſet upon the horny part of the hoof, 
in ſuch a manner as not to bear upon 
the ſole, as it would in that caſe be 
apt to injure it, and not only occaſion 
the horſe to halt, but bruiſe the fleſh 
that ſeparates the ſole from the coffin 
bone, and cauſe it to rot. 


SORRANCES, are maladies to 
which horſes are liable, and are ge- 
nerally reckoned among farriers 
twofold. The firſt of theſe is deſin- 
ed to be an ill ſtate or habit of a 
horſe's Body, ariſing from ſome part 
diſeaſed; the ſecond, a loſs of con- 
tinuity, which, according to the va- 
rious circumſtances attending there- 
on, may acquire a certain ſpecific 
name, as a fracture, wound, rupture, 
&C. &C. | 

SORREL COLOUR. A reddiſh 
kind of colour, with which the mane 
ſhould either be red or flazen. It is 
diſtinguiſhed according to the degrees 
of its deepneſs, into a burnt ſorrel, 
and a bright or light ſorrel. Horſes 
of theſe colours are, generally ſpeak- 
ing, good ones. ; 


SOUND. A horie is ſail to be 
ſound that is free from blindnels, 
broken wind, or lameneſs; and à 
right ſound horſe ſhould neither halt 
when he 15 firſt mounted, when he 
is heated, nor when he is become 
cool again. 
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SPAVIN. A diſeaſe in horſes 


known by a ſwelling in or near to 
ſome of the joints, frequently occa- 
ſioning lameneſs. 

Spavins are of three kinds 
blood, bog, and bone ſpavins ; the 
latter of which are by far the moſt 
dangerous. 

A blood ſpavin is an enlargement 
of the vein that runs down withinſide 
of the hock, and forms a ſmall ſoft 
ſwelling in the hollow part, which 1s 
frequently attended with a weakneſs, 
and lameneſs of the joint. The cure 
ſhould in the firſt place be attempted 
with reſtringents, and bandages, 
which will greatly contribute to the 
efficacy of the former, by ſtrength- 
ening the parts to which they are ap- 
plied, and ſometimes when the diſeaſe 
is diſcovered while it is yet in its in- 
fancy, no other application will be 
found neceſſary. If, however, after 
a fair trial of the above-mentioned 
applications of reſtringents and ban- 
dages, the vein 1s not reduced to its 
original dimenſions, the ſkin imme- 
diately above 1t 1s to be opened, and 
a crooked needle, with ſtrong waxed 
thread, paſſed under it, both above 
and below the ſwelled part, which 
muſt be ſuffered to digeſt and flough 
away with the threads, to forward 
which the wound may be frequently 
dreſſed with melted bafilicon, turpen- 
tine, honey, and ſpirit of wine mix- 
ed together. 

A bog ſpavin 1s a kind of encyſted 
tumour on the inſide of the hough, 
or, according to ſome authors, it is a 
kind of brown gelatinous matter con- 
tained 1n a bag, or cyſt, which they 
ſuppoſe to be the lubricating matter 
of the joint altered and vitiated; and 
the common membrane which en- 
cloſes it they imagine to form the cyſt. 
Bat from v/hatever cauſe it may pro- 
ceed, the cure will be the ſame, and 
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the means of effecting it are to open 
the ſkin, and if poſſible, without do- 
ing an injury to the ſurrounding parts, 
to diſſect the cyſt and its contents out 
together; or if this cannot be done 
with ſafety, open the cyſt, and diſ- 
charge the gelatinous matter, and 
then dreſs the wound with doſſils of 


lint or tow dipped in ſpirit of turpen- 


tine, and once in three or four days 
let a little powder, compoſed of cal- 
cined vitriol, alum, and bole armo- 
niac, be put into it, by which mode 
of dreſſing the bag will in a ſhort time 
ſlough,away, after which it muſt be 
treated as a common wound, and will 
quickly heal without ſo. much as leav- 
ing a ſcar, If through the pain at- 
tending the operation, any ſymptoms 
of ſwelling or inflammation ſhould 
appear, the joint ſhould be foment- 


ed three or four times a day, and 


have a poultice applied over the 
dreſſings till theſe untoward appear- 
ances go off, after which it will only 
require the treatment recommended 
above. 

A bone ſpavin is a kind of cruſt, 
or callous ſubſtance, which in the end 
becomes almoſt as hard as the bone 
itſelf, and which, if let alone too 
long, will adhere to it, and cauſe the 
horſe to go very lame. It comes at 
firſt like a tender griſtle, and arrives 
at the above mentioned hardneſs by 
degrees. Sometimes it is occaſioned 
by exceſſive labour, but more fre- 
quentl it is ſuppoſed to be an heredi- 
tary complaint, deſcending from the 
ſire or the dam. 

Bliſtering or firing are the only re- 
medies to be depended on in this ſpe- 
cies of the diſeaſe, and theſe are not 
always attended with the wiſhed for 
ſucceſs. If indeed a ſwelling comes 
on the fore part of the hock of a 
young horſe after hard riding, or any 
other violent exerciſe, it will be beſt 


to 
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to bathe it with cooling and repelling 
things at firſt, for it is frequently 


ſeen that accidents of this kind will, 


in young horſes, give way, and be 
diſperſed by ſuch gentle modes of 
treatment, which is much better than 
to attempt removing them by more 
ſevere applications, which have ſome- 
times a very bad effect on young 
horſes, and produce worſe conſe- 
quences than thoſe they were intend- 
ed to remove. In old horſes, how- 
ever, and where the complaint has 
been of long ſtanding, bliſtering be- 
comes abſolutely neceſſary, and the 


following ointment is well adapted 


for this particular purpoſe : 

Tak Spaniſh flies, euphorbium, 
and corroſive ſublimate in fine 
powder, of each a dram, and 
mix them with an ounce of oil 
of bays. 

Before this is applied, the hair on 
the part affected ſhould be cut off as 
cloſe as poſſible, and then the oint- 
ment is to be laid on pretty chick all 
over; it will not be amiſs to make 
this application early in the morning, 
and keep the horſe tied ſhort up all 
day after, to prevent him from rub- 
bing any part of the ointment off, 
and at night, when he 1s ſuffered to 
lie down, and is littered, a pitch 
plaiſter ſhould be applied over the 
part, and well ſecured, that no part 
of the ointment may miſs of produc- 
ing its effect. When the bliiter has 
done running, and the ſcabs begin to 
get dry and ſhell off, a ſecond appli- 
cation of the ointment muſt be made 
exactly in the ſame manner as the 
firſt, for thus a greater effect will be 
produced than was poſſible from a 
ſingle application, and where the diſ- 
eaſe is not become very inveterate, 
this ſecond dreſſing will commonly 
complete a cure.——When the ſpavin, 
has, however, been of long ſtanding, 
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or the horſe is very old, the ſame 
proceſs muſt be repeated for at leaſt 
ſix or {even times ; but it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that after the ſe- 
cond time, a greater ſpace muſt be 
allowed betwixt the times of applying 
it, otherwiſe a blemiſh will be tne 
conſequence, therefore remember, 
that once in a fortnight or three 
weeks will be often enough to repeat 
the drefling, and at this length of time 
there will be no danger of making a 


ſcar, or even occaſioning baldneſs of 
the part. 


When ſpavins do not yield to a ju- 


dicious courſe of bliſtering in the 
manner recommended above, there 
is not much room to expect that they 
will be removed, or cured by any 
other. For the application of vio- 
lent cauſtic medicines, recommended 
by ſome authors in ſuch caſes, muſt 
almoſt always be productive of as 
much miſchief as they can poſſibly do 
good, it being impoſſible to confine 
cheir action to the part alone that you 
wiſh to deſtroy, and a practitioner 
who has any regard for his reputa- 


tion, will always decline the uſe of 
ſuch. 


SPEAR, in the manage. The 
feather of a horſe, called the ſtroke 
of a ſpear, is a mark in the neck, or 
near the ſhoulders of ſome Barbary 
horſes, and ſometimes we ſee in Spa- 
niſn horſes, or thoſe from Turkey, 
the ſame mark, with the appearance 
of a ſeam, as it were; this feather is 
almolt to a certainty the ſign of a good 
and valuable horſe, 


SPEAR, or Sworp-Hand, of a 
horſeman, is the right hand. 


SPEAR-FOOT, of a horſe, is 
the far foot behind. 


SPLENT, 


S PL. 
SPLENT. A hard bony, or cal- 


lous excreſcence, growing in a horſe's 
ſhank. Some horſes are more ſub- 
ze to theſe excreſcences than others, 
but with young horſes they are much 
more common that with ſuch as are 
aged, and it 15 no uncommon thing 
for them to wear away, and diſap- 
pear of themſelves, without any ap- 
Plication whatever. They are gene- 
rally put out before the horſe is ſix 


years of age, and it is very rare for 


any thing of this kind to happen to 
a horſe that is more than that age, 
unleſs it is occafioned by blows, or 
ſome accidental bruiſe. When a 
ſplent riſes in the middle of the ſhank 
bone, it is by no means dangerous, 
but ſuch as ariſe on the back part of 
the bone, and become large, ſo as 
to preſs againſt the back ſinew, are 
ſure to occaſion lameneſs. 

It 1s perhaps the beſt way not to 
meddle too much with ſplents, unleſs 
they become ſo large as to disfigure 
the horſe, or are ſo ſituated as to be 
the cauſe of his going lame ; but 
where 1t 15 thought proper to attempt 
the removal on their firſt appearance, 
they ſhould be well bathed with Gou- 
lard's vegito-mineral water, made 
ſtrong, which by ſtrengthening the 
fibres, will frequently put an end to 
the diſeaſe, for it is the membrane 
that covers the bone, and not the 
bone itſelf, that in this caſe becomes 
thickened, for which reaſon purgings 
and diuretic drinks will, in ſome con- 
{titutions, prove ſerviceable in theſe 
caſes, by carrying off the ſuperabun- 
dant moiſture about the limbs, which 
frequently gives riſe to theſe kind of 
tumours. 

Some practitioners rub the ſplent 
with a round ſtick till the part is al- 
moſt raw, and then touch 1t with oil 
of origanum. Others lay on a pitch 
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plaiſter, with a ſmall quantity of ſub- 
Iimate or arſenic, to corrode and eat 
the ſubſtance away. Others again 
uſe butter of antimony, or oil of vi- 
triol, and ſome tincture of cantha- 
rides, or Spaniſn flies, all which me- 
thods have at times ſucceeded, but 
they are moſt, if not all, of them 
apt to leave an ugly ſcar behind, 
with the loſs of all che hair on the 
art. | 
Mild bliſters, often repeated, as re- 
commended under the article ſpavin, 
ſhould be tried before recourſe 1s had 
to any ſuch corroſive applications, and 
in moſt caſes they will anſwer ever 
purpoſe that can be wiſhed; but if 
they fail, recourſe may be had to ſome 
of the above-mentioned remedies, or 
the part may be fired, as for a bone 
ſpavin. Splents on the back part of 
the ſhank bone are often very difficult 
to remove, on account of their being 
covered by the back ſinews; they 
may, however, be effectually deſtroy- 
ed by boring into them with a ſmall 
iron in ſeveral places, which iron 
muſt not be made too hot, after which 
they muſt be fired in the common 


way, not with too deep lines, but as 


near as poſſible together. 


SPONGE. A ſoft, light, porous, 
compreſſible ſubſtance, readily im- 
bibing water, or any other moiſture, 
and diſtending thereby. It is found 
growing to rocks in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, about the Archipelago 
Iſlands, and in ſeveral other places. 
It was ſome time ago generally look- 
ed upon as being a vegetable pro- 
duction, but the reſearches of ſome 
late naturaliſts have diſcovered that 
it belongs to the animal kingdom. 


Sponge may be uſed with advan- 


tage in the room of flannels for fo- 
mentations, as it will retain the heat 
much 
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much longer, or it may likewiſe be 
made into tents, to dilate wounds, in 
cue following manner: 

Take a piece of the ſofteſt and 
fineſt ſponge you can get, dip it 
into melted bee's-wax, and then 
put it under a weight that will 
ſqueeze it flat, where it ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain till it is 
quite cold, and then it may be 
cut into tents of a proper ſize, 
and uſed occaſionally. 


SPRAIN, or STRAIN, is a pre- 
ternatural'extenſion or ſtretching of 
the finews, or tendons,' beyond the 
power of recovering themſelves, by 


ſome flip, wrench, or other accident. 


Sprains, among farriers, are gene- 
rally denominated claps ; thus, we 
hear of a horſe being clap'd in the 
back finews, &c. In all caſes of this 
kind, where the attendant ſwelling 
and inflammation is not great, the 
beſt application will be Goulard's 
extract, with the addition of about 
three parts of water to one of the 
former, and one or two parts of rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, which mixture 
ſhould be well rubbed into the part 
three or four times a day, and after 
each rubbing, cloths dipped in the 
{ame liquor ſhould be laid round, or 
over the injured part. When this 
plan has been followed three or four 
days, till ſuch time as the ſwelling, 
&c. is removed, a ftrengthening 
plaiſter and bandage, judiciouſly ap- 
plied, will greatly facilitate the cure. 
Reſt at the ſame time is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary. 

Strains in the thigh and ſhoulder, 
on account of the great number and 
ſtrength of the muſcles injured, re- 
de a long time to recover, beſides, 
the parts injured are frequently jitu- 
ated where it is impaſlible for any ex- 
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ternal application to reach them. 
When this is the caſe, che horſe ſnould 
be turned out to graſs immediately, 
where the gentle motion which his 
own inclination will lead to, will be 
ſufficient to prevent the joint from 
growing ſtiff, and more action than 
what is abſolutely neceſſary for that 
E would be injurious, and per- 

aps render him incurable. It muſt 
be evident to every rational man, that 
the advantages to be acquired from 
reſt in ſuch circumſtances as theſe, 
are greater than can be effected by 
the moſt judicious application of all 
the other means that we have in our 


power to make uſe of. It muſt like- 


wiſe be evident, that bringing a horſe 
to work too ſoon after ſuch an acci- 
dent, 1s one of the greateſt follies that 
can be committed, as it will effectu- 
ally coumteract all other means that 
can be employed. 

A ſtrain in the ſhoulder, or ſhoulder 
wrench, as 1t is ſometimes called, 
when freſh is eaſily diſcovered, but a 
lameneſs there from any other cauſe, 
eſpecially from an afflux of humours 
to-the part, is much more difficult to 
diſtinguiſh, for very often the diſeaſe 
in this caſe will affect the whole 
breaſt, and the ſhoulders on both 
ſides. It is, however, generally re- 
marked, that when a horſe has ſtrain- 
ed his ſhoulder, the pain prevents 
him from putting the leg on that 
fide forward, but he ſets the foot on 
the ſound fide down firmly, in order 
as mach as poſſible to favour the 
other. When he ſtands ſtill, the lame 
foot, or the foot on the lame fide 
will be always advanced before the 
other, and if you-trot him in hand, 
he will bring the lame leg forward in 
a circular manner, and not direct, 
like the other, and if you turn him 
ſhort on the lame fide, he will ſtill 
X be 
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de found to favour the foot on the ſide 
that is lame, and ſupport himſelf on 
the ſound one. 

When a ſtrain of this kind has but 
juſt happened, take away ſome blood, 
according to the horſe's age and 
tirength, and the degree of pain oc- 
caſioned by the accident, then bathe 
the whole ſhoulder well with the mix- 
ture mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, and after the ſwelling and 
inflammation are by theſe means diſ- 
perſed, rub it well every night and 
morning for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour together with opodelcoc ; 
but if the accident had happened 
ſome time before 1t was diſcovered, 
and there is no appearance of ſwell- 
ing or inflammation left, the uſe of 
the vegito-mineral water may be 
diſpenſed with, and the rubbing with 
opodeldoe immediately begun. 

When the hip is ſtrained, the horſe 
will drag his leg after him, and if 
you attempt to make him trot, he 
will conſtantly drop upon the heel. 
Reſt is the principal thing to be re- 
lied on in this caſe, but if the ex- 
ternal muſeles are ſtrained, the cure 
will be greatly facilitated by rubbing 
the parts with opodeldoc, as before 
recommended. 

Strains in the hough, or any part 
below it, admit of medicines being 
applied more immediately to the par: 
affected than in the former caſes, and 
conſequentiy there is more relief to 
be expected from the ufe of ſuch ap- 
plications. Reſt, however, is ſtill 
abſolutely neceſſary, and mutt be li- 
erally indulged in. It ſometimes 
kappens after ſtrains in this part, that 
there remains a hard ſwelling on the 
dutſide, this will be beſt and moſt ef- 
fectually removed by repeated mild 
bliſtering, but wnen ſwellings of this 
Kind remain withinſide, they are ſel- 
dom cured without Fring. 
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Tue ligaments that ſpread over the 
knee · pan, or ſtifle- bone, as it is ge- 
nerally called, are ſometimes ſo re- 
laxed by ſtraiiis, that it may be mov- 
ed about by the hand in almoſt any 
direction ; and when from an acci- 
dent of this kind a horſe is rendered 
lame, the common phraſe is, that he 
is ſhifted. This bone is ſometimes 
ſuppoſed to be diſlocated, but that 15 
impoſſible, without the broad liga- 
ments are frſt divided, which can 
ſeldom or never happen accidentally, 
Lameneſs in the ſtifle is known by 
the horſe treading entirely on his 
toe, and being unable to ſet his heel 
to the ground. If the accident has 
juſt happened, rub the part well with 
the liniment preſcribed in this arti- 
cle three or four times a day, and 
apply a roller as tightly as you con- 
veniently can without giving pain, 
or ſtopping the circulating fluids. 

The paſterns are likewiſe ſometimes 
ſtrained, and muſt in ſuch circum- 
ſtances be treated in the manner above 
directed for other ſtrains. - If they 
continue very weak after ſuch means 
have been uſed for a proper length 
of time, the horſe muſt be ſuffered 
to continue longer at graſs, and if 
that does not effectually cure him, 
the parts muſt be fired. 

A horſe is in no part more liable 
to be ſtrained than in the back ſi- 
news, and when this is the caſe, it 
is eaſily diſcovered by their ſwelling, 
and the horſe ſetting the lame leg al- 
ways before the ſound one. In caſe 


the injury is juſt received, it will be 


well to draw ſome blood from the 
tctivck vein, then rub the parts af- 
fected well three or four times a day, 
for three or four days, with the li- 
niment recommended for ſtrains in 
the thigh, &c. and afterwards with 
the opodeldoc twice a day, letüng 
the horſe reſt al} the time the cure 

15 
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is effecting, and keeping a tight 
ſtocking on the injured leg, which 
is equal to, if not better than any 
bandage that can poſſibly be applied. 
In all flight ſtrains of the back fi- 
news, this method of treatment will 
inſure ſucceſs; but theſe tendons are 
ſometimes ſo violently ſtretched by 
various accidents, as to be incapable 
of recovering their elaſticity without 
being fired. 

There are in different authors a 
variety of receipts for ſtrains of par- 
ticular parts, but the mode of treat- 
ment here laid down is applicable to 
them all, and will ſeldom fail of pro- 
ducing the deſired effect, if a proper 
ſhare of reſt is allowed the horſe at 
the ſame time. 


SPUR. A ſmall piece of iron, 
compoſed of two branches, which 
are bent in a ſemicircular manner for 
receiving the horſeman's heel in the 
cavity, and at the extremity is fixed 
a rowel, or round piece of iron that 
turns on à pivot, and is furniſhed 
with fix or eight ſharp points, in 
form of a ſtar, to prick the horſe's 
ſides with occaſionally. 


SPURGE, in the manage, the 
extremity or point of a horſe's ſhoe, 
anſwering to the heel of the foot; 
upon it the calkins are made, but it 
is the opinion of ſome, that a thick 
{purge ſhould never be uſed, as they 
think it has a tendency to ruin the 
horſe's heels. | 


SQUARE, in the manage, is a 
term uſed for working in the ſquare. 
The piſte, or tread . volt, inſtead 
of being always circular, and traced 
upon a circumference round a center, 
ought always to be ſuppoſed as if it 
formed four ſtraight equal lines, laid 
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in a ſquare, and at equal diſtances 
from the center, or the pillar, which 
repreſents it in the middle of the ma- 
nage ground; ſo that working in a 
ſquare, is riding · along each of theſe 
four lines, turning the hand at every 


corner, and ſo paſſing from one line 
to another, 


SQUILL, orSea Ox10x. A plant 
with a large bulbous root like that of 
an onion, but much more acrid. The 
leaves are broad, the flowers ſtrong, 
and riſe in a ſpike before the leaves 
appear. 

There are two varieties of this 

lant, diſtinguiſhed by their roots 
bein red or white, the latter of 
which are generally made choice of 
for medical purpoſes, though they 
may be uſed indiſcriminately for each 
other. The roots are large, of an 
oval figure, and conſiſt of ſeveral 
thick coats laid one upon another. 

It grows on ſandy ſhores in Spain 
and the Levant, and from thoſe coun- 
tries we are ſupplied with what are 
found in our ſhops. 

The beſt roots are large, plump, 
and full of a thick tenaceous acrid 
juice. To the taſte they are bitter, 
and extremely nauſeous, and if much 
handled they excoriate the ſkin. 

In pharmacy ſquills are very much 
employed, to promote expectoration 
and urine, allo to diſſolve and diſ- 
charge tough phlegm. But among 
farriers they are only uſed as diure- 
tics, though there is little doubt but 
they would be found ſerviceable to 
many horſes that are purſive or thick- 
winded. 'The doſe in ſubſtance for 
theſe purpoſes may be from half a 
dram to two drams twice a day. 


STABLE. A kind of building 
appropriated to the uſe of horſes. 


Buildings of this deſcription ſhould 
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1 
be erected in ſituations where the air 
5s pure, and the ground hard and 
dry, that fo the horſe in winter may 
go out and come in clean, and if 
poſſible, it will be a great advantage 
to have them on a gentle declivity, 
that the urine, foul water, or any 
other wet may drain away as falt as 

It 15 produced, 

As there is no animal that delights 
more i cleanlineſs than a horſe, or 
to whoſe health it is more conducive, 
care ihould be taken thai no houſes 
of office, hogſties, or hen-rootts, or 
any thing that occaſions any filthy or 
diſagreeable ſmell, be near, for hen 
dung or feathers, if they by any means 
get among the horſe's provender, and 
are ſwallowed, may be productive of 
the moſt fatal effects. The putrid air 
from a jakes has more than once been 
known to occaſion blindneſs, and it 
is ſtrongly ſuſpected that the {mell of 

wine 1s apt to breed the farcy, and 
other cutaneous diſeaſes. 

- Moſt people who are converſant 
with the nature of the different ma- 
terials uſed for building, give the 
preference to brick for the purpoſe 
under conſideration, on account of 
ſtone being apt to ſweat in wet 
weather, which frequently produces 
colds, and other diſag reeable conſe- 
_ quences. 

The walls ſhould be of a brick 
end a half thickneſs at leaſt, but 
two bricks would be better, as a 
wall. of that thickneſs will not only 
keep the ſtable warmer in winter, 
but in a great meaſure defend it 
from the heat of ſummer, which 1s 
lometimes equally as injurious as too 
great cold. 

There ſhould be windows i every 
good ſtable, both on the Eaſt and 
North fides, that it may the better 
enjoy the benefit of the morning ſun 
in winter, and the cool norchern 
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breezes during the heat of fammer. 
Theſe windows ſhould always be 
glazed, and if they' were even ſaſh- 
ed, i: would be an improvement, as 
in that caſe they would both have a 
handſome appearance, and more con- 
veniently let in or exclude the exter- 
nal air at pleaſure. They ſhould like- 
wife have cloſe wooden ſhutters to 
them, that the ſtable may be occaſi- 
onally rendered dark in the middle of 
the day, by which the horte or horſes 
therein may at pleaſure be diſpoſed 
to reſt, as well in the day as by 
night. 

If inſtead of being paved with 
ſtones, the ſtalls were to be laid with 
good firm oak planks, they would at 
once be eaſier and warmer for the 
horſes to lie on, beſides they would 
in moſt caſes admit of being laid 
level, which would greatly conduce 
to preſerve horſes from gourdineſs of 
the legs and greaſe, which are fre- 
quently brought on by their ſtanding 
higher before than behind. The 
planks ſhould be laid acroſs the ſtable, 
and not lengthways ; and ſhould have 
holes bored through them at conve- 
nient places, to convey away the 
ſtale. &c. 

The ground behind him I would 
likewife adviſe to be raiſed to the 
ſame height as the planks on which 
he ſtands, that he may continually 
be on a level with all his legs while 
in the ſtable. This part may be 
paved with fmall pebbles, and that 
part of the ſtable where the rack 
ſtands ſhould be well wainſcotted, and 
at each fide of his ſtall ſhould be placed 
a ring for his halter to run through, 
and each branch of that ſhould have 
a light wooden logger at the end, to 
keep it in a perpendicular fituation, 
but without being ſo heavy as to keep 
the horſe from eating, or to occaſion 
him any fatigue. 
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Some recommend a drawer or 
Locker made in the wainſcot partiti- 
on, rather than a regular manger, 
and indeed a contrivance of that kind 
would not be without its utility ; as 
it need not be made large, it would 
of courſe take up but little room, 
and might be taken out, in order to 
be cleaned, at the pleaſure of the 
groom or proprietor, It is likewite 
the opinion of many, that it is better 
to have no rack, but give the horſe 
his hay on the ground, after the Ita- 
lian manner, but others diſapprove 
of this-method, on a ſuppoſition that 
by feeding in this poſition he wall 
ſpoil his cheſt, and that by blowing 
upon all his hay at once, as it were, 
he will nauſeate it, and conſequently 
not eat ſo much as if he fed out of a 
rack, Bu the idea of ſpoiling his 
cheſt 1s a ridiculous one, 1t being the 
way of feeding aatural to him, and 


it is much more likely that he will 


ſuſtain ſome injury by keeping it 
continually lifted up to the rack, 
which is to all intents and purpotes 
an unnatural poſition. Beſides, when 
a horſe has his hay upon the 
ground, he will frequently feed as 


he lies down, and take great pleaſure 


in ſo doing, and to prevent him from 
ſpoiling much of his meat, a ſmall 
quantity only muſt be given him at 
a time. 

The partitions betwixt the ſtalls 
ſhould by all means be of good ſtrong 
wainſcot, without any ſharp edyes or 
corners, and of ſuch a height as to 

revent them from ſmelling or mo- 
letting each other. 

Behind the horſes may be contriv- 
ed a range of preſles with pegs, on 
which to hang up bridles, ſaddles, 


Kc. and ſhelves for the utenſils uſed 


in cleaning the horſes, &c. 
Let the floor over the ſtable be 
cieled, whether the upper room is 
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made a granary, or converted into 
lodging rooms, &c. for ſervants, that 
no duſt may come down upon your 
horſes; and in order to prevent any 
inconvenience in the ſtable from corn 
cheſts, &c, the corn may be let down 
from above out of a veſſel contrived 
for that purpoſe, in form of a mill- 
hopper, into a ſquare pipe let into 
the wall of about four inches capaci- 
ty, which muſt be connected with a 
cup-board let into the wall likewiſe, 
but the end of the pipe muſt reach 
ſo near the bottom of it, that there 
cannot deſcend more than a gallon, 
or ſuch a quantity, at a time into the 
cupboard, which on being taken 
away, another gallon will immedi- 
ately deſcend, ſo that no room is ta- 
ken up in the ſtable, and an addi- 
tional advantage is gained, for by 
the almoſt continual motion which 
this method of dealing out the corn 
will occaſion in the granary, it will 
at all times be kept free from muſti- 
neſs, It may, perhaps, be thought 
ſuperfluous to mention any thing con- 
cerning a dung-yard, pump, ciſtern, 
&c. as every one 1s acquainted with 
the abſolute neceſſity there is for 
having them at hand, 


STAG-EVIL, in horſes, a kind 
of paralytic or convulſive affection 
of the jaws, attended with ſuch a 
ſtiffneſs of the neck, and adjacent 
parts, that it is out of the animals 

wer to move them. The whites of 

is eyes are turned upwards, he 1s 
ſeized with palpitations of the heart, 
and violent heavings of the flanks, at 
uncertain intervals, and death too of- 
ten adyanges with haſty ftrides to cloſe 
the ſcene. 

This diſorder is ſuppoſed to origi- 
nate in careleſsly expoſing a horſe to 
the cold, for a long time after he has 
been violenily heated, than which 

nothing 
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nothing can be more pernicious or 
deſtructive. 

The firſt thing requiſite towards a 
cure is bleeding, which ſhould never 
be neglected or omitted in any caſe of 
this kind, and the quantity of blcod 
taken away ſhould be proportioned to 
the age, ftrength, and condition of 
the horſe, and to the violence of the 
attack. After this operation has been 

rformed, give him the following 

all, and repear it once in fix oreight 
hours, waſhing i: down with a decoc- 
tion of Valerian root, ſweetened with 
honey or treacle : 

Tak of Valerian root in fine 

wder one ounce, aſaſœtida 
alf an ounce, Ruſſian caſtor 
two drams, and make the whole 
into a proper conſiſtence or 
balls wich oil of amber and 
honey. | 
Care muſt likewiſe be taken to 
keep the ayimal's bowels toluble at 
the iame time, by the uſe of gentle 
purges or emollient glyſters. Ir will 
alſo be neceſſary to rub the ſeveral 
parts affected frequently with a lini- 
ment compoſed of equal parts of oil, 
ſpirit of 7 and laudanum, 
or elſe of one compoſed of nerve and 
marſhmallow ointment, oil of amber, 
and ſpirit of wine, in ſuch proporti- 
ons as may be thought requifite. 

This method of treating the diſeaſe 
will oftentimes be found effectual to 
1ts removal ; but when 1t 1s fouud to 
2riſe from bots in the ſtomach, which 
is ſometimes the caſe, mercurial 
Parges and alteratives muſt be joined 

o the medicines above preſcribed. 
Sometimes this malady arrives at 
ſuch a dreadful pitch, that the jaws 
are faſt locked, and no Arc of me- 
dicine or food can be adminiſtered by 
the mouth. In this dilemma recourſe 
muſt be had to glyſters, for any at- 
tempt to force open the creature's 
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mouth muſt increaſe the ſymptoms, 
and render the agony greater. For 
this purpoſe diſſolve an ounce of aſa- 
fœtida in two quarts of a ſtrong de- 
coction of Valerian root, to which 
add four ounces of oil, and half an 
ounce of tincture of opium, and inject 
the whole quantity once a day as long 
as there appears any neceſſity for ſo 
doing. Nouriſhing glyſters, com- 
poſed of broth, gruel, & c. ſhould 
like wife be given three or four times 
a day, by which it is probable that 
the animal may be ſupported till the 
violence of the complaint abates, 
and he is able to eat his food as uſual. 
In ſhort, from the collected experi- 
ence of the beſt farriers in all ages, 
it appears, that the only remedies to 
be depended upon are, aſafœtida, 
Valerian, caſtor, and ſuch other as 
powerfully ſtimulate the nervous ſyſ- 
tem.—Rowelling has frequently been 
tried, but without ſucceſs, indeed in 
many Caſes it appears to have been 
injurious in a very high degree. 


STAGGERS. See APOPLEXY- 
STALING (a ſuppreſſion of) may 


be brought upon a horſe ſeveral ways, 
as by being high kept, and having 
too little exerciſe, or by being tra- 
velled ſuddenly after being taken 
from graſs, &c. The figns of this 
complaint are as follows—the crea- 
ture will roll and tumble about with 
the violence of the pain under which 


he labours, and while on his legs will 


continually be ſtraining and putting 


himſelf in a poſition to ſtale, but with- 


out being able to do any thing more 
than void a few drops, or perhaps 
none at all. 
In this caſe, put a quart of ſtrong 
ale into a two quart jug, and add 
thereto as many horſe-radiſh roots, 
waſhed, flit, and bruiſed, as the _ 
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fel will contain, after which ſtop it 
up cloſe, and let it ſtand for the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours; then ſtrain 


out the liquor, taking care to ſqueeze | 
the roots well, and give the whole to 


the horſe faſting, then walk him 
briſkly up and down for about half 


an hour, and ſet him up warm, and 


unleſs the caſe 1s likely to prove very 


bad indeed, he will ſtale preſently 
after. 

Half an ounce, or even an ounce of 
{ſweet ſpirit of nitre may be gwen to 
a horſe in theſe circumſtances, in a 
quart of gruel, every three or four 
hours, with great advantage. 


STALING OF BLOOD, is often 
occaſioned in ſummer time by immo- 
derate exerciſe, It may likewiſe 
proceed from a variety of other cauſ- 
es, ſome of which are of very aan- 
gerous tendency, ſuch as the rupture 
of an artery or vein, &c. but if it 
only proceeds from heat of the kid- 
nies, there is no great danger to be 
apprehended. 

The firſt ſtep towards a cure in 
caſes of this kind is bleeding, after 
which the horſe ſhould have three 
pints of the infuſion of crocus met- 
tallorum in white wine, given him 


every morning fafting for a week or. 


more, which would at once cleanſe 
his bladder, and heal any ulcer that 
might have been formed there. If 
the complaint 1s attended with any 
great degree of fever, beating of the 
flanks, &c. give him a cooling pur- 
gative glyſter,* and after that an 
ounce of nitre, diſſolved in à pint of 
ruel, two or three times a day. 
he following ball has likewiſe been 
ſucceſsfully adminiſtered in caſes of 
this kind : 
TakE conſerve of red roſes and 
Lucetelli's balſam, of each an 
ounce, ſpermaceti half an ounce, 
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and nitre or ſal prunella two 
drams, with ſyrup of poppies 
ſufficient to give 1t a proper 
conſiſtence. 

This is to be given twice a day for 
ſome time, or indeed till the whole of 
the ſymptoms diſappear. If, how- 
ever, the bloodineſs in the urine pro- 
ceeds from any ulcer in the bladder 
or the kidnics, and does not yield to 
this method cf treatment, mercurials, 
and other powerful remedies, muſt be 
had recourſe to, in order to ſweeten 
and attenuate the fluids, 


STALL. A partition in a ſtable, 
for the purpoſe of keeping horſes 
warm, and to prevent them from in- 
juring each other. 


STALLION. An ungelt horſe, 
kept Yor the purpoſe of covering 
mares, in order to propagate the ſpe- 
Cies, 

Stallions ſhould be choſen as free ag 
poſſible from all kinds of natural im- 
perfections. They ſhould in parti- 
cular be totally free from moon, wa- 
tery, and blood-ſhotten eyes ; ſplents, 
ſpavins, Curbs, &c. for all theſe im- 
perfections are liable to be entailed 
on their ſtock, which muſt of courſe 
render them infinitely leſs valuable 
than ſuch as are free from eyery thing 
of the-kind, Perhaps it is utterly 
impoſſible to ſind a ſtallion that is to- 
tally free from imperfection, but 
they ſhould at Teaſt Have none of the 
groſs ones above-mentioned ; in ad- 
dition to which they ſhould be bony, 
of a good colour, a fine ſhape, and 


above all, high ſpirited. and full of 


mettle, | 
At four years of age, a ſtallion is 
fit for covering, and moſt of them will 
continue able to get colts till they 
are twenty or upwards, though it is 
ſuſpected that the ftock of old horſes 
* * 18 
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is far inferior to that got by them in 
their prime and vigour. 
Stallions ſhould be ſo high fed as 
to be full of laſt and vigour, and 
when one is brought to the place 
where the mares are, he ſhould have 
his hind ſhoes taken of, and be ſuf- 
fered to cover a mare two or three 
times in hand, which will make him 
more quiet. Then pull off his bri- 
dle, and turn him looſe to the reſt of 
the mares which he is intended to co- 
ver. Theſc ſnould be ſecured in ſome 
convenient cloſe, or place well fenced, 
and where there is plenty of good 
foed. There he ſhould be lett with 
them at full liberty, till ſuch time as 
they are all covered, and will take 
norſe no more. Twelve, fourteen, 
or at moſt, twenty mares, are as 
many as a good horſe ſhould be per- 
mitted to cover 1n one ſeaſon, and it 
would be a great advantage to have 
a little ſhed or hovel in che field, for 
him to retire to occaſionally from the 
ſan, rain, or wind. In this ſhed 
there ſhould likewiſe be a rack and 
manger to feed him in during the co- 
vering ſeaſon, and if a perſon was 
ſtationed to wait on him during that 
time, it would not be amiſs, as it 
might not only be the means of pre- 
venting many accidents, but it would 
be very ſatisfactory to know how of- 
ten he covered each mare. It may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that when 
mares are Covered in hand, or at 
large, they ſhould have the ſame 
kind of feeding as the ſtallion, that is 
to ſay, if the horſe is at hard meat, 
the mare ſhould be ſo likewiſe, or 
ſhe will be apt not to hold to him 
ſo well. In like manner, if the ſtal- 
lion is at graſs, the mares ſhould be 
at graſs likewiſe. 8 
When the ſtallion has done his du- 
ty, let him be removed from the 
mares; they likewiſe ſhould be put 
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into freſh paſture. Thoſe mares that 
are in middling caſe generally con- 
ceive the moſt eaſily, whereas thoſe 
that are fat and groſs hold with more 
difficulty; ſuch, however, of both 
deſcriptions as are hot, and in ſeaſon, 
retain a great deal better, their heat 
exciting the ſtallion to perform his 
part of the action with greater vigour 
and ardour. : 

When you have a mare covered in 
hand, that ſhe may the more certainly 
ſtand to the horſe, let the mare and 
ſtallion ſtand in the ſame ftable for 
ſome time, that they may ſee each 
other, which will make them both 
more keen, and conſequently more 
apt to generate. 

It 1s the opinion of many, that a 
ſtallion ſhould be fed for at leaſt three 
months before he is to cover, with 
good oats, and peas, or ſplit beans, 
or with coarſe bread and good hay. 
He ſhould alſo be led out to water 
twice a day at leaſt, and gently ex- 
erciſed each time for an hour or there- 
abouts, but not ſo as to make him 
ſweat. For if he be not thus brought 
into condition and wind before he 
covers, he will be in danger of be- 


coming purſive, or broken-winded, 


and if he 1s not well fed at the ſame 
time, he will be unable to perform his 
taſk in a proper manner, at beſt his 
ſtock would be poor, pitiful, weak 
things, and no credit to their fire ; 
and beſides, if he was not in a proper 
condition at the commencement of 
the ſeaſon, he would be fo reduced 
before 1t 1s concluded, that though 
you take all imaginable care and pains 
of him after, he will continue very 
weak for a long time. | 
If he is put to too many mares, it 
will ſoon wear him down, afid his 


' mane and tail will fret and fall off 


through mere poverty, and it will 
be found a difficult matter, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding the length of time that inter- 
venes, to bring him into condition 


againſt the ſeaſon following. 


STARS, in the manage, are marks 
of great beauty in the foreheads of 
horſes, and ſome think ſo highly of 
them, as to attempt bringing them 
by artificial means, the principal of 
which methods is as follows : 

FirsT ſhave away the hair with 

a razor where you wiſh the ſtar 
to be, and of the wiſhed for 
ſhape and fize, Then with a 
fcather or ſtick dipped in oil of 
vitriol go over the place that 
you have juit ſhaved, and make 
it wet, the conſequence of which 
will be, the roots of the hairs 
will be thereby eaten away, and 
thoſe that come next will be 
uniformly of a white colour. 
This proceſs does not require 
repeating. 


STARING OF-THE COAT. 


See Hibt-BouUND. 


STARTING, in the manage, is 
when a horſe grows wanton or ſkit- 
tiſh, and takes every object he ſees to 
be different from what it is, and in 
conſequence thereof ſtops, ſnorts, 
flies out, or ſtarts ſuddenly to one 
ſide, inſomuch that it is with the 
greateſt difficulty the rider can bring 
him near the place where the object 
of his fear is. This is a fault more 
common to geldings than to ſtallions, 
or ſtone-horſes, and ſuch horſes as 
have any defect in their eyes are moſt 
ſubject to it of all others, and next 
to them ſuch as have been kept pam- 
pering in the ſtable for ſome time, 
without regular airings or exerciſe, 
bat theſe laſt are in general eaſily 
cured. They ſhould, however, in 
all caſes of this kind be treated with 


8 
the utmoſt gentleneſs, and by no 
means be beaten or corrected with ſe- 
verity during the time of their fright, 
but made advance gently, and with 
lenient means, to the obje at which 
they are alarmed, which in a ſhort 


time will give confidence and free 
him from his fooliſh fears. 


STATELY GOING HORSE, 
in the manage, one that has a proud 


ſtrutting gait. 


STAYING THE HAND, 1s 
holding the bridle firm and high. A 
horſe is likewiſe ſtayed or ſuſtained 
with the in-leg, or the in-heel, when 
he makes his croupe go before his 


\ ſhoulders in making volts. Again, 


we ſtay a horſe when we hinder him 
from traverſing, and ride him equal- 
ly, keeþing him ſubject at all times, 
ſo that his croupe cannot flip out, 
and he cannot loſe either his cadence 
or his ground, but is obliged to mark 
all his times equal, and with the 
greateſt regularity. 


STEP, in the manage, ſee WaLz. 
STEP AND LEAP, is one of the 


ſeven artificial motions or airs of a 
horſe, being, as it were, three diſ- 
tinct airs, for the pace or ſtep is terra 
a terra, the raiſing is a curvet, and 
the leap gives a finiſh to the whole. 
The ſteps put the horſe upon the hand, 
and give him a riſe to leap, in the 
ſame manner as one that runs before 
he leaps, by which means he may 
leap higher than one that goes every 
time a leap. In leaping of a horſe, 
let the leaps be of what kind they 
will, never attempt to give any help 
with the legs, only hold him tight 
with the bridle hand as he riſes 
before, ſo that he may riſe the better, 
and higher behind, and when he be- 


gins 
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gins to riſe behind, then put your 
bridle hand a little forwards to hold 
him up before, and ſtay him there 
upon the hand, as if he hung ſuſpended 
in the air, always taking care to time 
the motion ot your hand in ſuch a 
manner, that you may take him as if 
he were a ball upon the bound, in do- 
ing of which lies the greateſt ſecret of 
leaping a horſe | von. pc and with 
Pleaſure to himſelf and you. 


STIFF LEGGS. A diſeaſe to 
which horſes are frequently ſubject ; 
dry, decayed, and bruiſed legs, all 
coming under the meaning of the 
term; and the following 1s recom- 
mended as an excellent application to 
them all. 

Taxe ſpirit of wine a quart, oil of 

nuts half a pint, and freſh butter 

half a pound. Put them into a 

glazed earthen veſicl, and melt 

them, covering the veſſel at the 
ſame time with another that 1s 
leſs, and exactly fitted to it. 
The joining of theſe two ſhould 
b2 well luted with a mixture of 
clay and horſe dung, and when 
this is dry, ſet the pot on a very 
gentle fire, but ſo as to keep the 
contents genily boiling. In this 
ſituation let them remain for the 
ſpace of eight or ten hours, 
then take off the pot, and ſet it 
to cool, after which it will be 
ready for uſe. 

The way of applying it is, firſt to 
rub the maſter ſineus of the leg with 
your hand till you can hardly bear 
the heat occaſioned by the friction, 
and then anoint them with the compo- 
ſition, chafing it well into the parts, 
and repcating the operation every 


day. 


STIFLE. A large muſcle or part 
of the hinder leg advancing towards 


ſhould then be turned out to graſs, 
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the belly. This is a dangerous part 
for a horſe to receive any wound or 
hurt in. Moſt of the accidents which 
happen to this part are from blows or 
ſtrains, and ſometimes by means 
thereof the ligaments which cover the 
ſtifle bone are ſo much relaxed, that 
it becomes in a manner looſe, ſo that 
it may be moved upwards, down- 
wards, and ſideways by the, motion 
of the hand, in which caſe the horſe 
muſt unavoidably go lame, and is ſaid 
to be ſtifled. It, however, is an er- 
roneous notion which ſome people en- 
tertain, that the bone is diſplaced or 
put out, for that appears to be impoſ- 
ſible, unleſs the broad ligaments were 
firſt cut aſunder, and then indeed it 
might burſt out of place. 

The cure of ſtrains, or other acci- 
dents of the ſtifle, are frequently at- 
tempted by ſwimming the horſe, but 
there 1s very ſufficient reaſon to be- 
lieve, that every attempt of this kind 
will at beſt be uſeleſs, and may in 
many caſes prove prejudicial. 

The driving of a wedge betwixt the 
toe and the ſhoe of the contrary hind 
foot, is no leſs ridiculous and prepoſ- 
terous. 

The moſt rational method of pro- 
ceeding, is by applying ſuch things 
to the parts aggrieved as have a ten- 
dency to ſtrengthen and brace the re- 
laxed ligaments. For this purpoſe 
nothing is better in caſes of recent 
ſtrains, bruiſes, &c. than Goulard's 
extract of lead, and next to that, vi- 
nezar and bole, or ſtrong verjuice, 
and when by the uſe of theſe the ſwel- 
ling and inflammation 1s removed, 
and the parts begin to recover their 
uſual tone, a charge made of pitch, 
myrrh, olbanum, dragon's blood, 
&c. ſhould be applied to the injured 
place warm, and covered with flocks 
of the ſame colour as the horfe. He 


or 
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or if the ſexſon of the year will not 
admit of that, led abroad regularly 
every day for the ſpace of an hour, 
or thereabouts, till ſuch time as he is 
able to pertorm his uſual exerciſe. 


-STIRRUP, in the manage, a well 
* known iron frame, faftened to each 
fide of a ſaddle, for the rider to reſt 
his feet in. It is flat and level in the 
bottom part, but arched above, and 


hung by the top to the ſtirrup lea- 


thers, which ſhould be ſtrong, and 
the irons ſhould be rather large, that 
in Caſe of a fall the rider may be able 
the more eaſily to diſengage his feet 
from them. : 

In riding, the horſeman ſhould 
bear vigorouſly upon the ſtirrup, and 
hold the point of his foot higher than 
his heel. The right ſtirrup ſhould be 
| ſome trifle ſhorter than the left for 

thoſe that are likely to go into batile, 

as 1n combat the horſeman bears more 
upon the right than the left foot; it 
15 likewiſe more convenient to have 
the left ſtirrup ſomewhat longer than 
the other, on account of mounting 
more eafily, | 

Loſing the ſtirrups, is ſuffering 
them to ſlip from our feet. 

The ſtirrup foot or leg, is the near 
one behind. The ſtirrup-leather is a 
broad ftrap faſtened by a buckle to 
the ſaddle, and ſupporting the ſtirrup, 
irons ; and the ſtirrup-bearer is an 
end of leather made faſt to the ſaddle 
to truſs up the ſtirrups when the rider 
is alighted, and the horſe is ſent to 
the ſtable, This laſt is ſeldom uſed 
in the preſent day, it being ſuffici- 
ent to lay ſuch ſtirrup over the horſe's 
neck, which prevents them from 
bruiſing his ſides, or being otherwiſe 
in the way. 

A ſtirrup has lately been invented 
and brought into uſe which, in caſe of 
the rider's being thrown, flies o pen, 
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and renders it impoſſible for him to 
be injured by dragging along the 
road, &c. | 


STOMACH OF A HORSE, is 
of a roundiſh form, but, in general, 
more capacious on the left than on 
the right ſide. It conſiſts of three 
coats, the outermoſt of which is from 
the peritoneum, the ſecond is muſ- 
cular and fleſhy, and the laſt a con- 
tinuation of the inner coat of the gul- 
let. The left or upper orifice of the 
ſtomach, is that by which it receives 
the aliment from the mouth, and the 
right or lower orifice, 1s that where- 
by it is diſcharged into the duode- 
num. | 

The uſe of the ſtomach 1s evidently 
to concoct and digeſt the aliment it 
receives, and convert it into nouriſh- 
ment fol the body, but the manner in 
which it performs this office 1s a mat- 
ter of diſpute among anatomiſts, 
ſome aſſerting that it is effected mere- 
ly by muſcular motion, while others 
attribute it to certain juices contained 


therein. Probably digeſtion is effect- 


ed by a conjunction of both agents. 


STOMACH SKINS. Certain pel- 
licles, or ſmall ſkin-like ſubſtances, 
that ſometimes breed in the ſtomachs 
of foals under the age of fix months, 
and ſometimes increaſe to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to obſtruct their breathing, 
occaſion a violent cough, and at laſt 
their deaths. | 

To cure this malady, we are re- 
commended to give the colt as much 
dried after-birth, in milk, as can be 
taken up by three fingers, or for lack 
of that, the ſame quantity of the 
lungs of a young fox. But this re- 


medy is too ridiculous to be applied, 


and a mild purge or two would, in 
all probability, anſwer the purpoſe 
much better, ö 
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STONE-BRUISING. A misfor- 
tune incident to colts and ſtone horſes, 
from a variety of cauſes, When he 
malady is recent, the cure will be beſt 
and moſt ſpeedily effected by keeping 
the part wet with Goulard's extract 
of lead and ſpirit of wine, as recom- 
mended for all other bruiſes; but 
when the diſorder has been of long 
ſtanding, and. the parts are ſwelled, 
or become callous in conſequence 
thereof, emollient fomentations, and 
a moderate uſe of the ſtrongeſt mer- 
curial ointment that can be procured, 
appear to be the beſt applications for 
reſolving and diſperſing the ING 
and hardneſs. 


STOP, in the manage, a pauſe or 
diſcontinuation of exerciſe. 

In order to ſtop a horſe properly, 
the rider ſhould in the firſt place fix 
the calves of his legs in a proper po- 
ſition to animate him; he thould then 
bend his body backward, raiſe the 
bridie-hand without moving the el- 
bow, extend his hams vigorouſly, 
reſt on the ſtirrups, and make him 
form the times and motions of his 
ſtops in falcading his haunches three 
or four times; and after ſtopping, 
he ſhould be made to curvet three or 
four times. 


STOPPING A HORSE was for- 
merly called parading. In a half 
ſtop the horſe, after falcading as 
above directed, reſumes and conti- 
nues his gallop without making any 
curvets. 


STRAIGHT, in the manage, im- 
ports going upon 2 tread in a direct 
line, without traverſing or bearing to 
one ſide. 


S TRAIN. 


A violent extenſion of 


— 
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the muſcles or tendons, whereby the 
fibres of which they conſiſt are over- 
ſtretched, and ſometimes ruptured 
and broken. 

Whenever a horſe meets with an 
accident of this kind, let what part 
will be injured the treatment muſt be 
nearly the ſame, and will conſiſt in 
bathing the limb affected with cooling 


aſtringents, and ſpirituous applica- 


tions, ſuch as camphorated ſpirit of 
wine, opodeldoc, Goulard's extract, 

ſpirit of wine, &c. All fiery, heating 
ſpirits ſhould be avoided, as having 2 
tendency to increaſe the pain and in- 
flammation, too great tj itſelf, even 
in the ſlighteſt inſtances. Greaſy 
applications ſhould likewiſe be omit- 
ted, as they will only contribute to 
relax further the already over-ftretch- 
ed tendons. When the accident hap- 
pens in the ſhoulder, and the pain, 
inflammation, and ſwelling appear 
conſiderable, it may not be amiſs to 
bleed the horſe moderately. Reſt, in 
all caſes, will be abſolutely neceſſary, 
and when the pain and fwelling are 
ſubſided, a ftrengtheniag charge 
ſhould be applied to the part, and re- 
rewed occaſionally as often as may be 
juaged proper. 

As for the nonſenſical poultices and 
ſomentations, liniments, &c. &c. re- 
commended in books of farriery for 
ſtrains in different parts of the body, 
are beſt omitted, few of them being 
calculated to render any ſervice, and 
moſt of them more likely to do harm 
than good. 


STRANGLES. A diſtemper to 


which all colts and young horſes are 
liable. It begins with a ſwelling be- 


twixt the jaw-bones, which frequeat- 
ly extends to the muſcles of the 
tongue, and is generally attended 
with great heat, pain, and inflamma - 

tion, 
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tion, inſomuch, that till matter is 
formed the horſe ſwallows with the 
utmoſt difficulty. 

Mr. Forde has lately demonſtrated, 
that this diſorder, like the ſmall - pox 
in the human ſpecies, may be com- 
municated by inoculation, and has 
actually performed the operation on 
a great number of ſubjects, all of 
which had the diſeaſe more mildly, 
and ſooner got well, than ſuch as took 
it in the natural way. See his treatiſe 
on the inoculation of horſes. 

The diſeaſe of itſelf, however, is 
more troubleſome and lingering than 
dangerous; and is beſt treated by 
keeping the horſe warm, and giving 
him frequently warm bran maſhes, 
with an ounce, or thereabouts, of ni- 
tre diſſolved in his water twice a 
day. 


STRANGUARY. A painful diſ- 
order to which horſes are ſubject, 
and which is eaſily known by the 
creature's having a frequent inclina- 
tion to ſtale, without being able to 
void more than a few drops each 
time. 

The beſt way of treating this com- 
plaint, is by giving large quantities 
of a decoction of marſhmallow roots, 
to each doſe of which may be added 
two ounces of gum-arabic diſſolved 
in a little boiling water, and half an 
ounce of the ſpirit of nitre dulciſied. 
If the horſe is coſtive, emollient glyf- 
ters ſhould be injected frequent!y, 
which will remove that inconveni- 
ence, and greatly contribute to eaſe 
the pain. | 


STRAPS OF A SADDLE, are 
ſmall leathers nailed to the ſaddle 
bows ; their uſe is to faſten the girtlis 
with. 


STRIKING A NAIL, in the ma- 
Rage, is driving it through the horſe's 
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ſhoe, and the horn or hoof of his ſoot, 
in order to rivet and faften it on. 


STRING-HALT, in horſes, a 
ſudden twitching or ſnatching up of 
the hind legs much higher than the 
other, to which imperfection the 
moſt ſpirited and mettleſome horfes 
are unfortunately the moſt ſubject. 
It 1s generally brought on by ſud- 
den colds after hard riding or ſevere 
labour, particularly by . waſhing a 
horſe while he is very hot with cold 
water, a practice that cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently reprobated. It may like- 
wiſe be occaſioned by a blow or bruiſe 
near the hough. 

The opinions of authors about the 
cure of this complaint are various; 
ſome recommend cutting a tendon 
which lies under the hinder vein of 
the thigh; others the uſe of lini- 
ments, ointments, fomentations, &c. 
but in general the cure is difficult, 
and ſeldom effected. 


STUB. A ſplinter of wood, iron, 
or other metal, which gets into a 
horſe's foot as he runs, and pierces 
the ſole through the quick. Stubs 
are more or leis dangerous, as they 
ſink more or leſs deep into the foot. 
Having drawn out the extraneous 
body, the wound ſhould be dreſied 
with a little tincture of balſam, 
or {ome other ſpirituous application, 
and covered with a pledgit of tov; or 
lint dipped in the fame, after which 
the foot ſhould be well ſtopped, to 
prevent gravel or dirt getting to the 
injured part. Theſe dreflings are to 
be repeated once a day till the wound 
is healed, 


S TUD. A place in which ſtallious 
and mares are turned together, in cr- 
der that the latter may be covered. 
The ſtallions and breeding mares 

tnemſelves 
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themſelves are likewiſe called a2 
ſtud. 


STUMBLING. An imperfec- 
tion in horſes of the greateſt magni- 
tude, particularly if it is a natural 
one, as in that caſe there is no pro- 
bability of a cure being effected. 
But when it is occafioned by ſplents 
or windgalls, or by being founder- 
ed, pricked, or otherwiſe hurt, there 
is reaſon to hope that when the 
cauſe is removed the defect will 
ceaſe. 

A horſe given to ſtumbling thonld 
in ſhoeing have the toes of his fore 
feet kept down, and ſhortened as 
much as can conveniently ' be done 
without injury to them, that he may 
the more eaſily avoid ſtriking againſt 
the ſtones, clods, or other inequali- 
ties in the road along which he tra- 
vels. 


STYPTICS. Medicines which, 
by their aſtringent qualities, have a 
tendency to ſtop hzmorrhages and 
violent bleedings. There are ſeve- 
ral compoſitions recommended, and 
uſed among farriers, for this purpoſe, 
but the moſt celebrated among them 
15 the following : 

TaxE any quantity you pleaſe of 
iron filings, upon which pour 
ſpirit of ſalt, ſo as to cover them 
to the height of three or four 
fingers, and let them ſtand to di- 
geſt in a gentle heat, till the fer- 

mentation is over, and the ſpirit 

of ſalt has in a great meaſure 
loft its acidity. Then pour the 
liquid part off, and evaporate it 
in a glaſs veſſel till about one 
half is waſted, then put into it 
an equal proportion of the ſugar 
of lead, and by means of heat 
reduce the whole to the conſiſ- 
tence of a dry powder, which 
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muſt be kept in a glaſs veſſel 
cloſe ſtopped, to prevent it from 
liquifying. 

This, Dr, Quincy informs us, is 
the ſtyptic of Sir John Colebatch, 
which made ſuch a noiſe in the world 
ſome time ago, and for the ſale of 
which a patent was procured by the 
inventor, who attributed the moſt. 
miraculous powers to it; theſe how- 
ever have, in the courſe pf practice, 
been found moſtly imaginary, and 
the preparation is now grown into 
Aiſufe, though there is not a doubt 
but 1t might frequently be found 
productive of good effects in wounds 
where ſmall arteries are divided, 
though I would by no means truſt to 
it when an accident of that kind hap- 
pened to the larger blood veſſels. 


SUBJECT, in the manage, a term 
relating to the management of a horſe 
in volts, and ſignifying that his 
croupe muſt be kept in the round, 
and not ſuffered to {lip out, that he 
may not traverſe, but mark his equal 
times without loſing ground. 


SUMPTER HORSE. One that 


carries proviſions and neceſſaries for 
a journey. 


SUPPLE, in the manage, is to 
make a horſe bend his neck, ſhoul- 
der, and ſides, and fo render all the 
parts of his body more pliable and 
active. 


SURBATING. A term uſed by 
farriers, ſignifying the ſole of a horſe's 
foot being wors, bruiſed, or ſpoiled 
by travelling without ſhoes, or badly 
ſhod, or on hot ſandy lands, or with 
ſhoes that hurt the ſole, &c. Surbat- 
ing is likewiſe occaſioned in young 
horſes, by their being over-ridden 
before their feet are ſufficiently har- 

dened 
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the ground, and their not being uſed 
to travel, or indeed move but on 
green-ſward. The ſymptoms of this 
complaint are halting on both fore 
legs, and going ſtiff or crimpling, 
like a foundered horſe. 

This complaint or imperfection 
will in moſt caſes be eaſily removed 
by ſtopping the feet with cow dung 
and vinegar, or by pouring melted 
tar upon the foot, or vinegar and 
ſoot, and keeping it there with tow 
and ſplints put acroſs from one fide 
of the foot to the other. In ſummer, 
the beſt remedy, however, is to turn 
the horſe out into a meadow with a 
ſoft moiſt bottom, which will ſoon 
eyes the deſired effect, and render 

im perfectly upright again. 


SURFEIT. A diſeaſe to which 


horſes, in common with all other ani- 
mals, are ſometimes ſubject. Surfeits _ 


ariſe from various cauſes, but are 
moſt commonly the effects of ſome 
diſeaſes that have been overlooked, 
or if attended to, but imperfectly 
cured, 

When a horſe is ſurfeited, his coat 
will ſtare and look rueful, notwith- 
ſtanding all proper care has been ta- 
ken to keep him clean, and the ſkin 
will be found full of ſcales and ſcurf, 
lying thick like meal among the 
hair, and conſtantly ſupplied with a 
freſh ſucceſſion on that being cleared 
away. | 

Some horſes break out in little 
knots or tubercles all over their bo- 
dies, others have dry fixed ſcales on 
their limbs, others again moiſt ones, 
attended with heat, inflammation, 
and a diſcharge of ſharp ickor; ſome 
itch ſo violently, owing to the ſharp- 
neſs of the humours with which they 
abound, that they rab themſelves in- 


dened, or even by the hardneſs of 
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ceſſantly, and ſo ſeverely, as to make 
themſelves raw all over. Some are 
entirely free from all kinds of erup- 
tions, but their diſorder is eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a dull, ſluggiſh, un- 
wholeſome look, or by their being 
lean and. hide-bound. So that in the 
ſurfeits of horſes, there are almoſt as 
many different ſymptoms as the ſcur- 
vy exhibits in the human race. 

In the dry ſpecies of ſurfeit, the firſt 
thing to be done towards a cure is 
bleeding, after which the following 
mild purge may be given, and re- 
peated once a week for ſome time, as 
it acts the part of an alterative, ra- 
ther than of a ſharp cathartic. 

Taxe ſuccotrine aloes one ounce, 

gum guaiacum half an ounce, 
diaphoretic antimony and gum 
myrrh, of each two drams, and 
with ſyrup of buckthorn make 
the whole into a ball, to be given 
in the morning faſtening. 

In the intermediate days betwixt 


the times of taking theſe balls, an 


ounce, or thereabouts, of the follow- 
ing powder ſhould be given morning 
and night, 1n his corn or maſhes : 
Take cinnabar of antimony in 
tine powder half a pound, crude 
antimony and gum guaiacum, 
finely powdered, of each four 
ounces, and make the whole in- 
to a powder, to ſerve for eight 
days. 
The uſe of theſe medicines ſhould 
be continued till ſuch time as the 
horſe's coat appears more ſleek and 


kind, and all the other ſymptoms of 


ſurfeit are vaniſhed. If the horſe 1s 
but of ſmall value, two or three com- 
mon purges may be given him at pro- 
per times, and in the intervals an 
ounce of antimony, and the ſame 
quantity of flowers of ſulphur, twice 


2 day, inſtead of the above - mention- 


ed 
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ed powders, which are expen- 


hve. 

In caſe the ſcabs do not peel off 
kindly by theſe means, it be pg be 
amiſs to rub a little mercurial oint- 
ment now and then upon them; but 
while this is uſed, the horſe ſhould 
be kept moderately warm and dry, 
and his water ſhould have the cold 
taken off it. Theſe ſeveral ways of 
treatment will ſeldom fail of per- 
forming a cure, even in the worſt 
caſes, if they are properly perſever- 
ed in for a proper length of time. 

The moiſt ſurfeit makes its appear- 
ance on different parts of the body, 
and is ſometimes attended with great 
heat and inflammation, and an acri- 
monious ichor iſſues from the parts 
affected, in greater or ſmaller quan- 
tities according to the virulence of 
the diſeaſe. Sometimes it makes its 
attack on the limbs, and is there ge- 
nerally very obſtinate, and hard to 
be removed. 
In caſes of this kind bleed plenti- 
fully, and avoid the application of 
all repellents. Glauber's ſalts, with 
cream of tartar, and jalap in pow- 
der, ſhould be given inwardly two 
or three times a week, in ſufficient 
quantities to purge ſmartly, and af- 
ter four or five of theſe doſes have 
been taken, you may give two ounces 


of ſalt petre every morning for a 


fortnight, and if benefit is derived 
from the uſe of it, continue it a fort- 
night longer. 5 

The cinnabar powder before pre- 
ſcribed may likewiſe be given as 
there directed, or inſtead thereof a 
ſtrong decoction of guaiacum ſhav- 
ings, to the amount of three quarts 
or a gallon a day, for three weeks 
or a month together, during which 
time the horſe's diet ſhould be ſcald- 
ed bran or malt, and if he 1s hide 
bound, an ounce of fenugreek feeds 
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ſhould be added to each of his feeds. 
If- after a fair trial of theſe mild 
medicines, the diſtemper ſtill remains 
obſtinate, recourſe ſhould be had to 
a courle of mercurial alteratives, 
which under *proper- management 
will ſeldom fail of producing the 
wiſhed for effect. See the article 
Mance. | 


SWAYING OF THE BACK, is 
a weakneſs of the loins, cauſed by a 
fall, by being overloaded, or by ſome 
other accident which produces a 
ſtretching and relaxation of the muſ- 
cles of the back. For the cure bleed 
in the neck, and having rubbed the 
injured part three or four times with 
warm camphorated fpirit of wine, 


apply a charge acroſs the whole of 


his back and loins, and let him reſt 
till the parts begin to recover their 
tone and ſtrength. 


SWEAT. For the purpoſe of 
ſweating a horſe, give him the fol- 
lowing drink: | 

Ta xx Venice treacle, or mithri- 

date, half an ounce, contrayerva 
in powder two drams, 1pecacu- 
anha one dram, and camphire 
half a dram. Rub and pound 
theſe ingredients well together, 
then diſſolve them in a quart of 
gruel, and give it milk warm. 
He ſhould then be put up in a 
warm ſtable, and covered with 
a blanket, or a thick rug, and 
have a good bed laid under him. 
After this he muſt have no hay 
or corn for the ſpace of twelve 
hours, but a warm maſh or two 
may be allowed him, or ſome 
warm gruel ſhould be given him 
to drink, and care muſt be ta- 
ken that he does not cool too 
fait when his ſweating is over. 


SWEATING-IRON, 


SW O 
SWEATING-IRON, in the ma- 


nage, is a piece of a ſcythe about a 
foot or eighteen inches long, and as 
broad as one's hand. The uſe of it 
is to ſcrape the exceſſive ſweat off a 
horſe that has been violently exerciſ- 
ed, by doing of which he may be 
got dry and comfortable much ſoon- 
er, and with far leſs trouble than by 
mere rubbing. 


SWEET-BREAD, or Pa NCREAS, | 


in the anatomy of a horſe, a large 
glandular ſubſtance, ly ing acroſs the 
upper and back gon of the lower 
belly under the ſtomach. It has a 
duct or paſſage into the duodenum a 
little way below the ſtomach, by 
which the pancreatic juice is diſ- 
charged into that viſcera. 


SWELLED LEGS are often oc- 
caſioned by hard riding, or much la- 
bour, or by being put hot into the 
ſtable, and neglected there, or by 
long ſtanding in a ſtable where the 
pavement or planks are higher under 
his fore feet than behind, which un- 
eaſy poſition retards the circulation 
of the fluids in the hind legs, and 
occaſions them to ſwell. When a 
horſe's legs are ſimply ſwelled, pro- 
per exerciſe and good rubbing will 
in general bring them to their pro- 
per ſize in a ſhort time, but in caſe 
they have been neglected till a hu- 
mour is fallen into them, they muſt 
be treated as for the greaſe, which 
ſee. 


SWORD-HAND, in the manage, 
is the rider's right hand, as the left 
is the bridle-hand. 
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ACAMAHACCA GUM. A 


reſinous ſubſtance procured from 
a tall tree of the poplar kind, which 
grows ſpontaneouſly on the continent 
of America, and will bear the winters 
of our climate tolerably well. The 
beſt is ſomewhat unctuous and ſoftiſh, 
of a pale yellowiſh or greeniſh co- 
our, an aromatic taſte, and a de- 
lightful fragrant ſmell. This kind 
is ſeldom met with in the ſhops, but 
inſtead thereof a refinous gum, in ſe- 
mitranſparent grains, and of a whit- 
iſh, yellowiſh, or greeniſh colour, 


and greatly inferior to the other in 


point of ſmell, The firſt is ſuppoſ- 
ed to exude from the fruit of the 
tree (but that cannot be the caſe, as 
the poplar produces none that could 
furniſh ſuch a ſubſtance) and the lat- 
ter from wounds made in the trunk. 

It is uſed by the Indians for diſ- 
cuſſing and maturing tumours, and 
abating pains and achs of the limbs, 
to which purpoſes it has likewiſe 
been applied by ſome farriers of 
eminence. | 


_ TAIL OF A HORSE ſhould be 
firm, and the dock or ſtump of it 
large, ſtiff, and placed pretty high, 
for ſuch horſes as have their tails ſet 
too low have ſeldom good reins. 
On the other hand, when it is ſet 
too high, the buttocks appear point- 
ed and aukward, It is affirmed by 
ſome authors that the dock of a horſe 
points out his ſixth or ſeventh year 
with great certainty. But thoſe who 
pretend to know the age of a horſe 
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by the tail, differ ſo much in their 


opinions, that it is evident there is 
no reliance to be placed on any marks 
or ſymptoms in that part for this pur- 
poſe. 


TAMARINDS. The preſerved 
fruit of a large tree of that name, 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in both 
Indies; from whence they are ſent to 
us in large jars, &c. and are too well 
known to need a particular deſcrip- 
tion in 1 | 
As a medicine they are gratefully 
cooling, and moderately relax the 
bowels ; but they are ſeldom uſed for 
theſe, or any other purpoſes by far- 


riers. 


TAR. A thick, black, unctuous 
ſubſtance, obtained from old pines 
and fir trees, by burning them with 
a cloſe ſmothering heat. | 

It differs conſiderably from the na- 
tive reſinous juice of the trees from 
which it 1s procured, by having re- 
ceived a diſagreeable impreſſion from 
the fire, and containing a portion of 


the ſaline and other juices united with 


the oily ; by the interpoſition of thete, 
à part of the terebinthintic oil diſ- 
ſolves without much trouble in an 
aqueous menſtruum, which is not the 
caſe with the purer turpentines. Wa- 
ter impregnated with the more ſolu- 
ble parts of the tar proves, in conſe- 
quence of the pungent oil contained 
therein, warm and ſtimulating; and 
whether given in this form, or in ſub- 
ſtance, it quickens the circulation, 
ſtrengthens the ſolids, attenuates viſ- 
cid juices, opens obſtructions of the 
minuter veſſels, and promotes inſen- 
fible perſpiration, and all the other 
fluid ſecretions. 


TARTAR. An eſſential, acrid, 
concrete ſalt of grapes, thrown off 
from wines after they have undergone 
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a perfect fermentation, to the fides 
and bottoms of the caſks. It is of a 
red or a white colour, and more or leſs 
free from 1 * according to the 
quality of the wine by which it is 
produced. The white hin in general 
the preference in this particular, but 
in all other reſpects they are exactly 
the ſame. Chuſe ſuch as is clear, 
ſolid, ſomewhat tranſparent, and co- 
vered on the outſide with ſmall ſhin- 
ing chryſtals. Its virtues are thoſe 
of a cooling laxative, and taken in 
large doſes it will purge ſmartly. 
Tartar diſſolved in about twenty 
times its weight of water, and filter- 
ed, ſhoots into chryſtals on the fides 
of the veſfels, which, when collec- 
ted and dried, are called chryftals of 
tartar, If this ſolution of tartar is 
ſtrained and boiled, a thick pellicle 
will be formed on the ſurface, which 
being taken off, and the coction con- 
tinued, will be renewed as long as 
any water remains, after which theſe 


pellicles are to be added together, 


and dried in the fun, and in that ſtate 
they are called cream of tartar, but 
the chryſtals are preferable. 


FARTAR (Sar or) is made by 
ineloſing either the red or white tar- 
tar in a proper veſſel, and expoſing 
it to the fire, that the oil may be 
thoroughly burnt out. After which 
it is to be diſſolved in boiling wa- 
ter. The ſolution muſt then he fil- 
tered through paper, and evapo- 
rated to dryneſs in a clean iron veſ- 
ſel, obſerving at the latter end of 
the operation, to keep the matter 
continually ſtirring with an iron la- 
dle, to prevent it from ſticking to 
the bottom. 

Of all ſubjects from which a fixed 
alkaline ſalt is obtained, tartar yields 
the largeſt quantity, and with the 
leaſt trouble. f 
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It muſt be kept in a glaſs bottle 
cloſely ſtopped, to prevent it from 
liquifying; and may be uſed with 
advantage in ſeveral feveriſh com- 
plaints. 


TEAM. A number of horſes 


GARY together, are ſo denominat- 
ed. 


TEDDER, or TzTmer. Arope 
or Chain, to which a horſe 1s ſome- 
times tied in the field, to prevent him 
from paſturing too wide, or running 
over the whole at once. 


TEETH. Little bones in a horſe's 
Jaws, which not only ſerve to maſti- 
cate his food, and render it more eaſy 
to be converted into nouriſhment in 
the ſtomach, but likewiſe to diſtin- 
guiſh his age. See the article aGE 
OF A HORSE, 


The teeth are of a much harder 
texture than any of the other bones, 
a circumſtance abſolutely neceſſar 
for the performance of the office af. 
ſigned them by nature. 


TEIGNS. A diſtemper which 
ſometimes attacks horſes, and is 
known by the fruſh mouldering away 
in pieces, and by the intolerable itch- 
ing with which it is attended. See 
the article RunninG 'TyRusn. 


TENDON. The extreme part of 
a muſcle, by which it is faſtened to 
the bone. | | 

The uſe of the tendons is to avoid 
a large quantity of. fleſh near the 
joints, which would have obſtructed 
the motion of the limb, and render- 
ed its actions clumſy. | 

Wounded tendons occaſion the 


moſt exquiſite pains, and it has been 


a common pradliſe to dreſs them with 
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ark of turpentine, and other ar- 
ent ſpirituous applications; but ſuch 
a mode of conduct, inſtead of doing 
any good, is almoſt certain to pro- 
duce the moſt alarming and dangerous 
ſymptoms. Inſtead thereof, a more 
rational method of proceeding would 
be to put the limb into as eaſy a ſi- 
tuation as poſſible, and keep the 
wounded part as much .from the air 
as you Can, avoid ſpirituous appli- 


cations, and in their ſtead ſubſtitute. 
a white bread poultice, having firſt 


covered the wound with lint or fine 
tow, or inſtead of the poultice, cloths 
dipped in warm oil, or warm oil and 
vinegar mixed in equal parts, and 
warm fomentations may be uſed with 
advantage at all times, but more eſpe- 
cially if the wound is inflamed, or in 
any danger of being ſo. 


TERRA A TERRA, in che ma- 


nage, is a ſeries of low leaps which 
a horſe makes forwards, bearing ſide- 
ways, and working upon two treads. 
In this motion a barks muſt neceſſa- 


rily lift up both his fore legs at a 


time, and when theſe are upon- the 
point of deſcending to the ground, 
the hinder legs accompany them with 
a ſhort quick cadence, always bear- 
ing or ſtaying upon the haunehes, ſo. 
that the motions of the hinder quar- 


ters are always 2 and the horſe 


being well preſſed and coupled, is 
obliged to raiſe his fore legs pretty 
high, while his hind legs are always 


kept near the ground. In perform-- 


ing this manage the horſe does not 
lift his legs ſo high as in corvets. 


TERRAIGNOL, in the manage, 


ſignifies a horſe that cleaves, as it 


were, to the ground, and cannot be 
made light on the hand, or put on 


his haunches, but raiſes his fore 


quarters wich difficulty, and in gene- 
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ral makes all his motions ſhort, and 
goes too near the ground. 


TERRAIN. The managed ground 
upon which the horſe makes his piſte 
or tread, Thus it is common to lay, 
that horſe obſerves, keeps, or em- 
braces his ground well, without en- 
larging or deviating to one ſide or 
the other. 


TETTOR, or Rix G Woxm, A 
ſcabby eruption that frequently makes 
its appearance on different parts of 
a horſe's body, and proves very trou- 
bleſome, by occafioning him to itch 
in ſuch a manner, that he will rub 
himſelf againſt walls, poſts, or what- 
ever comes in his way, ſo as to bring 
off the hair, and even the ſkin off the 
Part affected. | 

It is eaſily cured by waſhing the 
parts for three or four mornings to- 

ether with a moderately ſtrong ſo- 
tion of ſublimate and roch alum 
in water, and if there is any reaſon 
to believe that the diſtemper was oc- 
caſioned by bad feeding, or any acri- 
monious humour, it would be pru- 
dent to give him a few dofes of 
cooling phyfic at the ſame time. 
THIGH, 


or GaSKkOon OF A 


HoRSE, is that part betwixt the ſtifle 


and the ply, or bending of the ham. 
The thighs of a horſe ſhould be well 
farniſhed with fleſh, for a horfe with 
lean thighs will always appear nar- 
row behind, let his croupe be ever 


ſo well tarned. The fore thigh or 


arm of 2 horſe, is that part betwixt 
the ſhoulder and the knee. 


THIGHS OF A HORSEMAN 
are of great uſe in the manage, and 
3 an effect whieh cauſes the 


orſe to work with ſpirit and vigour. 


For inſtance as ſoon as che rider 
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cloſes his thighs, you may percewe 
the horſe enlivened, and alarmed as 
it were, and he inſtantly prepares to 
do whatever is required of him. 


TICK. An infirmity to which 
ſome horſes are ſubject, reſembling 
crib-biting. It conſiſts in their pret- 
ſing the edge of the manger with 
their upper teeth, and giving a kind 
of belch through the throat, by which 
a great part of their corn 15 ſcatter- 
ed about the ſtable and loſt. 


TICKLISH HORSE. One that 
is too tender, or ſenſible of the ſpurs, 
or that does not fly freely from them, 
but reſiſts and throws himſelf up 


whenever they are applied to his 
ſides. | 


TIME, in the manage, ſometimes 
ſignifies the motion of a horſe that 
performs a manage with meaſure and 
exactneſs, and ſometimes it ſignifies 
the inter val or ſpace betwixt two of 
his motions. For inſtance, in the 
manage of a ſtep and leap, the horſe 
alternately makes a corvet betwixt 
two caprioles, and in that caſe the 
corvet is one time, which prepares 
him for the caprioles. The times in 
making a ſtep are nothing more than 
falcades, | 

Time likewiſe denotes the effects 
of one of the aids: thus it is uſual to 
ſay of a good horſeman, “he diſ- 
poles his horſe for the effect of the 
heel, by beginning with one time of 
the legs, and never hurries or runs 
precipitately upon his times.“ 


TIT. A little horſe or nag. 
TOBACCO. An annual plant, 


with alternate leaves, and monopeta- 
lous tubular flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval eapſes, containing 

numerous 
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numerous very minute ſeeds. 'The 
leaves are large, pointed, ſoft to the 
touch, of a pale green colour, and 
about two feet long. 

They have a ſtrong diſagreeable 
{mell, and a burning acrid taſte, but 


in this reſpect the tobacco brought 


over from America greatly exceeds 
what is cultivated in England. 

A firong decoction of the ſmoke 
of the burning leaves thrown up the 
anus into the inteſtines, is of great 
efficacy in obſtinate conſtipations of 
the bowels, and for deſtroying worms. 
—Externally, it is uſed both in de- 
coction and ointment, for cleanſing 
foul ulcers, and deſtroying vermin. 


TOE, in the manage, is the ſup- 
port of the hoof upon the fore part 
of the foot, comprehended betwixt 
the quarters. The toes of the fore 
feet are ſuppoſed to be ſtronger than 
the toes of the hind feet, and on the 
contrary, the heels of the hind feet 
are ſtronger than thoſe of the fore 
feet; — accosding to this idea, we 
drive higher in ſhoeing in the toes 


before, and in che heels behind. 


TONGUE OF A HORSE ſhould 
be ſmall, otherwiſe it will be difficult 
to prevent the bitt from prefling it, 
and cauſing it to extend over the 
bars, which muſt of eourſe render 
him inſenſible of the bitt, by pre- 
venting it from producing its pro- 
per effect on the bars. 


TONGUE-HURT. An accident 
that frequently happens to a horſe 
by a bitt, halter, or the like, and 
may be eaſily cured by dreſſing it two 
or three times a day with a rag dip- 
ped in honey of roſes, and faſtened 
to the end of a ſtick. 


TONGUE (the aid of) in the 
manage, is an agreeable clacking or 
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ſound made by the horſeman's ſtrix- 
ing his tongue againſt the root of 
his mouth in order to animate the 
horſe, and make him work well at 
his leſſons. Some horſes ſwallow 
their tongues, that is, they turn them 
down their throats, the conſequence 
of which 1s, they wheeze and blow 
as if they were ſhort-winded. This 
fault is eaſily remedied by giving the 
horſe a bitt with a liberty for che 
tongue. 


TORCHENESS, in the manage, 
is a long ſtick, having a hole through 
it at the end, and through that a lea- 
thern ſtrap, the two ends of Which 
being tied together, ſerve to tie up 
a horſe's noſe, and preyent him from 
being unruly while being drefled, 


TORMENTIL, A plant with 
ſlender upright ſtems, and oblong in- 
dented leaves, which generally grow 


in ſevens at the joints of che ſtem. 


The flowers are ſmall, and of a 
bright yellow colour; the root is 


crooked and knotty, of a dark brown 


colour on the outſide, and reddiſh 
within. The plant is perennial, and 
grows wild in woods and on heaths 
in moſt places, | 

The roots are ſtrongly aftringent, 
and may be uſed to advantage in vio- 
lent purgings or fluxes. 


TRAGACANTH GUM exudes 
from a prickly bufh of hat name, 
which grows ſpontaneouſly in Crete, 
Greece, and ſeveral parts of Aſia. It 
is chiefly brought hither from Tur- 
key, in irregular lumps, or in long 
twiſted pieces. That which is white, 
light, ſmooth, tranſparent, of 2 
ſweetiſh taſte, and without ſmell, 


ſhould be made choice of, as being 


greatly ſuperior to the large brown 
lumps. 
Gum 
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Sum tragacanth readily diſſolves in 
water, and gives a thick conſiſtence 
to a much larger quantity of that flu- 
id than any other fimple gum. It is 
of a ſmooth, ſoft, agglutinating qua- 
lity, and of great uſe in all pectoral 
diſorders, and in rheums, defluxions, 
and hæmorrhages. It is likewiſe ve- 
Ty proper to make up all thoſe balls 
which are compoſed of powders 


only, and without ſomething of that 
nature would not be ſaficieat 


| y clam- 
my, or binding to hold together. 


TRAMMEL. An inſtrument of 
leather or cord, but moſt commonly 
of the latter, and fitted to a horſe's 
legs to regulate his motions, and 


teach him to amble. 


It 1s conſtructed in the following 
manner: — The ſide-ropes muſt be 
made of the beſt and ſtrongeſt pack - 
thread that can be procured, twiſted 
by the rope-maker into a neat and 
ſtrong cord, about the thickneſs of a 
A with a nooſe or loop at the 
end. 

They ſhould be about a yard long 
for a moderate ſized horſe, and ex- 
actly equal in length, and the hoſe, 
which muſt be placed about the ſmall 
of the fore leg, and the ſmall of the 
hind leg, juſt above the paſtern joint, 
ſhould be made of fine, ſoft, pliant 
girth-webbing, and lined with double 
cotton. | 
Over the girth-web muſt be faſten- 
ed ſtrong tabs of white neat's leather, 
well tallowed, of an equal length, and 


. have holes punched through them at 


equal diſtances, ſo that they may be 
paſſed through the nooſes of the ſide- 
ropes, and made longer and ſhorter 
at diſcretion. Theſe hoſe are like- 
wiſe to be made faſt round the horſe's 
legs by ſmall buckles; the girth part 
of the hoſe muſt be four inches in 


© ok 
depth, and the tabs about ten inches 


long. 

The back band (which bears up 
the fide-ropes) ſhould likewiſe be 
made of fine, but ſtrong girth-web- 
bing, and have a cotton lining, for 
though a common tape would do 
where you trammel but one fide, it 1s 
beſt to be provided with complete 


tackle at firſt ; and care muſt he taken 


that it ſupports the ſide-ropes evenly, 
without letting them riſe or fall, 
which in all caſes will prevent the 


horſe's legs from being entangled in 


the trammel. | 

To uſe the trammel, let the horſe 
be led out into an even ſmooth path, 
and having made the hoſe faſt about 
his legs, untie the long tabs'of his 
near fore and hind legs, and put them 
to the {ide-rope, taking care that the 
horſe ſtands free, and at his eaſe in 
every reſpect, and in that even and 
juſt length ſtay the five rope up to the 
ſaddle by the ſmall pieces of tape 
which are fixed to it for that purpole. 
Then put him gently forward, and 
cauſe him to amble up and down the 
road for ſome time, with all the cool- 
neſs and gentleneſs poſſible, ſuffering 
him to take his own time, by which 
he will ſooner come to underſtand the 


occaſion of his reſtraint, and the me- 


thod of performing the motion re- 
quired, | | 

It is not 1n the leaſt unlikely but at 
the firſt off-ſet he will appear clumſy, 
ſometimes ſtumbling, and even railing 
down. In this caſe only ſtay his hea 
gently, ſuffer him to riſe, and put him 
forwards again with all gentleneſs, 
and in a little time he will perceive 
his own error, underſtand the motion, 
and become ſo far perfect in it as to 
amble in your hand with the greateſt 
eaſe and ſatisfaction both to you and 
himſelf, TT CET): 
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Having brought him thus to amble 
in the hand with the trammel on one 
fide, change it to the other, and make 
him amble in your hand as before, 
and in this manner change him from 
one fide to the other, till he will am- 
ble in the hand ſwiftly, and with the 
greateſt readineſs, without diſcover - 
ing the leaft ſymptoms of ſtymbling or 
clumſineſs. | 

When he has attgined to this de- 
gree of perfection, you may venture 
to put on him the whole trammel, 
with the broa flat backband before 
deſcribed, thus trammeling both ſides 
equally, and then at bridle's length 
run him along the road ſeveral times, 
after which let him ſtop and cheriſh 
him, and then ſtart him afreſh. Con- 
tinue to do this every day till you 
have brought him to amble ſwiftly, 
truly, and readily, on even ground, 
and then put him upon uneyen and 
rough roads, and perfect him in go- 
ing up and down hill, and where there 
1s 82 and falſe treading; you 
may then venture to ſet a boy or your 
groom on his back, and continue to 
make him amble in hand, for by ſo 
doing you not only ſtay his head, and 
put the rider out of danger, but have 
an opportunity of obſerving how he 
ſtretches. When you can venture to 
mount yourſelf, ſtrive, but with all 

entleneſs, to make him increaſe his 
Pace, till he arrives at the greateſt 
perfection of which he is capable, and 
as you did before while he run in 
hand, ſo continue to do on his back, 
firſt with the half trammel, then with 
the whole one, and by no means for- 
get to change the ground on which 


you work him three or four times a 
a 


„Wen you think proper to lay the 


trammel, afide, try him at firſt in a 
rough highway, and not in a private 


ſmooth road, and if after having rode 
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him three or four miles, you find him 
de part from his pace, whether from 
wearineſs, or any other cauſe, alight, 
and * on him the half trammel, 
which you muſt at firſt carry in your 
pocket for that purpoſe. Continue 
thus to exerciſe him as long as you 
think proper, giving him now and 
then a little eaſe, and by following 
this method but a little while, you 
will make him perfect in the pace. 


TRAMMELLED HORSE, in 
the manage, is one that has blazes, 
or white marks upon the fore and 
hind foot on one fide, and not on the 
other ; and a croſs trammelled horſe 
has thoſe marks on two of his feet 
that ſtand croſswiſe, as on the near 
foot before and the off foot behind, 
or vice verſa, 


\ 

TRANCHEFILE, is the croſs 
chain of a bridle, that runs along 
the bitmouth from one fide to the 
other. 


TRAVE, or Txavies. Aſmall 
incloſure, or oblong ſquare, conſiſt - 
ing of four pillars, kept together 
with croſs rails, into which a horſe 
that is apt to be unruly or diſorderly 
in time of ſhoeing, &c. is put, to pre · 
vent him from doing miſchief, 


TRAVES. A kindof ſhackles for 
horſes. that are learning to pace or 
amble. N 


TRAVERSING, in the manage, 


is a horſe's cutting his tread eroſswiſe, 


by throwing his head to one ſide, and 
his croupe to the other, 


TREAD OF A HORSE is faid to 
be good when it is firm and even, 
when he does not reſt more on one 
fide than the other, or ſet down the 

ö toe 
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toe before the heel, or che contrary. 
It is a ſymptom of a horſe's being 
foundered when he ſets his heels down 


before his toes, and the reverſe fre- 


quently indicates clumſineſs and ſtum- 
bling, | 


TREPIGNER, is the action of a 
horſe that beats the duſt with his fore 
feet in managing, without embrac- 
ing the volt, and makes his times and 
motions ſhort, or near the ground, 
without being put, upon his haunch- 
es. This is a common fault with 
ſuch horſes as have not their ſhoul- 
ders ſupple, but on the contrary, 
— them thick and loaded with 

em. 


. TRIDE. A word ſignifying ſhort 


ſnort, nimble motion, and at the 
ſame time an united and eaſy one. A 
horſe is ſaid to work tride upon volts 
when the times he makes with his 
haunches are ſhort and quick. 


TRIPPING is occaſioned by a 
horſe going too near the ground, or 
not lifting his feet properly, by 
which it frequently 8.9514 that 
he ſtrikes his toes againſt ſtones, or 
any other object of unevenneſs in the 


TROPEQUIN. A piece of wood 
cut archwiſe, and raiſed above the 
hinder bow of a great ſaddle, ſerv- 
ing to keep the bolſters ſteady and 
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TROT. One of the natural paces 
of a horſe; in performing which he 
has two feet up in the air, and two 
on the ground at the ſame time croſſ- 
„ 
As in ambling the horſe is ſtayed 
with the hand, and preſſed forward 
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and ſwift, Thus, a tride-pace is a 
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with the calves of the rider's legs al- 
ternately, ſo on the contrary, when 
you want a horſe to change his pace 
from a walk to a trot, you muſt flack 
the bridle-hand, and preſs him on 
with both calves at the ſame time, 
which will naturally oblige him to 
advance the hind leg of the fide which 
did not lead ſooner than otherwiſe he 
would have done, and ſo move at the. 
ſame inſtant with the fore leg of that 
ſide which led firſt, which is the true 
action of the trot ; the fore leg of one 
fide, and the hind leg of the other, 
always moving together, 5 

The trot of a horſe, like his walk, 
is good if it be firm, and without his 
reſting upon one ſide of the feet more 
than the other, in addition to which 
he ſhould take up his feet nimbly, 
and to a proper height from the 
ground, and bend his knees well, 
carrying his head up, and bearing 
lightly on the hand. 


TROUT COLOURED HORSE. 
One that on a white ground 1s ſpeck- 
led with ſpots of black, bay, or ſor- 
rel, particularly about the neck and 


head. 


TRUSSED. 11 when well 


truſſed, has his thighs large, and in 


proportion to the ſize and rotundity 
of his croupe; on the contrary, the 


\ thighs of an ill truſſed horſe are thin, 


and bear no proportion to his croupe, 
or the other parts of his body. 


TUEL. -The fundament of a 
o 


TUMOUR. A preternatural ſwel- 
ling in any part of a horſe's body, 
whether cauſed by external injury, 
or ariſing from internal cauſes, is 


thus called. 
e Such 
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Such tumours as ariſe from exter- 
nal injuries, ſuch as blows, bruiſes, 
&c. ſhould at firſt be bathed with mild 
aſtringents, ſuch as Goulard's vegito- 
mineral water and ſpirit of wine, or 
verjuice, and wherever the parts will 
admit of a bandage being applied, 
flannels or linen cloths wet in the ſame 
ſhould be conſtantly kept to the in- 
jured part. But if in the courſe of a 
few days the ſwelling does not ſubſide 
by the uſe of theſe means, leave them 
off, and let fomentations of emolli- 
ent herbs, and diſcutient poultices 
ſupply their place till the tumour 
ſubſides, either by a timely reſolu- 
tion, or by ſuppuration, in the latter 
of which caſes, as well as for the ma- 
nagement of all critical tumours, ſee 
the articles ABsCEss, STRANGLES, 
ULCERs, &c. 


TURMERIC. A ſmall, tuberous, 
knotty root, brought to us from the 
Eaſt Indies, Outwardly it is of a 
rreyiſh colour, but within of a deep 
ſively yellow or orange colour. 

Turmeric 1s of an opening and diſ- 
cuſſing nature, and is much uſed in 
the jaundice, and other complaints of 
the fiver, 


TURN, in the manage, a word 
often uſed by riding-maſters when 
directing their pupils to change 


hands. 
TURNING STRAIGHT. An 


artificial motion, which conſiſts ei- 
ther in a horſe's keeping his hinder 
Parts inward, and cloſe to the poſt 
or center, and by that means making 
his circumterence in coming about, 
with the fore parts oppoſite to the face 
of his enemy; or in keeping his face 
fixed on the poſt as his enemy, and 
moving about with his hinder part 
only. 333 | 
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To perfect him in the firſt of theſe 


uſeful manages, fix a rein of two fa- 
thoms length, or more, to the ring 
of the hind part of his caveſſon, and 
two ſhorter reins to the other two 


rings, then having ſaddled the horſe, 


and put on his bitt, bring him to the 


poſt, and having put the reins of his. 


bitt over the fore part of the ſaddle 


and bolſters, fix them at a certain 


tightneſs on the top of the pommel, 
ſo that the horſe may have a proper 
teeling both of his bitt and curb, 
Then if you would have him turn to 


the right, take the ſhort rein on the 


left fide of the caveſſon, and having 
brought it under the fore bolſter of the 
ſaddle up to the pommel, fix it in 
ſuch a direction, that the horſe muſt 
be obliged to look rather from than 
towards the poſt on the right hand. 
This being effected, ſome perſon muſt 
hold the right hand rein of the caveſ- 
ſon at the poſt, and ſo govern the fore 
part of his body, that it may come 
about at large. Then take the long 
rein of the caveſſon in your own 
hand, and while you keep his hind 


parts in with your rod on his outſide 


ſhoulder and thigh, make him move 
about the poſt, with his hinder parts 
forming the center, and his fore parts 
deſcribing the circumference. 
Having exerciſed him in this man- 
ner for ſome tim̃e on one hand, change 
the reins of the caveſſon, and make 
him do the like on the other, and 
while he is going through this ſevere 
exerciſe, let all proper encourage- 
ment and cheriſhing be allowed him 
when he does well, by which means 
you will quickly bring him to ſuch a 
degree of perfection, that he will, on 
the removal of the rod, couch his 
hind parts in towards the poſt, and by 
lapping the outward fore leg over the 
other, trot round the poſt ſwiftly, 
Oe” | diſtinctly, 
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dtiſtinctly, and in a true circular man- 
ner, and from trotting he may, by 
mere dint of conſtant P be 
taught to fly and wheel about with 
ſuch rapidity, that the fore legs rifing 
and moving together, the hind parts 
will follow inſtantaneouſly, and in 
the moi regular manner. 

When you have by conſtant prac- 
tice brought him to perform thus per- 
fectly in hand, mount, and giving 
the long rein to your groom, or 
ſome other ſkilful 
ſhort ones to another, by the motion 
of your hand upon the bitt, and ſoft 
rein of the caveſſon, keep the horſe's 
head from the poſt, and at the ſame 
time, by laying the calf of your leg 
to his fide, and turning your rod to- 
wards his outward thigh, you muſt 
keep his hinder parts to it, and fo 
exerciſe him in tais manner till he 
becomes tolerably perfect. When that 
is the caſe, take away the long rein, 
and exerciſe him with the help of the 


mort one only; and laſtly, taking 


both reins of the caveſſon into your 
own hands, ride him from the poſt, 
and exerciſe him at proper times, till 
he is as perfect at his exerciſe any 
where elle as there. 
In order to make him keep his face 
fixed on the poſt, as on his enemy, 
ou muſt take the ſame help of the 
ng rein, and the ſhort rein of the 
caveſſon, as before, only you are not 
to give the ſhort rein of the caveſſon 
ſo much liberty towards the poſt as 
in the other caſe, but to keep his 
head cloſer to the poſt, and following 
his hinder parts with the long rein, by 
means of your rod, make him bring 
his hinder parts about, and obſerve, 
that as before he was obliged to lap 
his fore feet one over another, ſo now 
he muſt ply the hind feet in the ſame 
manner. When by continual exerciſe 
you have brought him to a moderate 


perſon, and the 


2 


degree of perfection, mount him as in 


the former caſe, and labour him in the 
ſame manner; and laſtly, leaving the 
poſt and all other aids, make him 
work in ſuch open places and ſitua- 
tions as appear moſt convenient to 
bring him to the utmoſt perfection. 


TURPENTINES are of various 
ſorts, as the Chio or Cyprian, the 
Venice, the Straſburg, the common, 
or horſe turpentine, &c. but all of 
them are of a hot, ſtimulating, de- 
tergent, and corroborating quality; 
they are principally uſed * cleanſ- 
ing the urinary paſſages, and healing 
internal ulcerations, The Venice 1s 
moſt diuretic and detergent, the Chio 
and Straſburg more corroborant and 
ſtrengthening ; the common is only 
uſed externally, and in diſtilling. 
What remains after che oils are wr. 
tilled from turpentines, is the yellow 


amd black roſins, all of Which, as well 


as the o1ls, are uſed in various oint- 
ments and plaiſters for dreſſing exter- 


nal wounds, &c. 


TUSHES. The four teeth of a 
horſe ſituated beyond the corner teeth 
upon the bone, where they ſhoot 
forth on each fide of the jaws, two 
above and two below, about the ages 
of three or four years, and no milk 
or foal teeth ever came forth in the 
places where they grow, 


TWIST, in the manage, is the 
inſide or flat part of a man's thigh, 


upon which the horſeman ſhould reſt 
when on horſeback. | 


TWISTED HORSE, is one re- 
duced to the ſame ſtate of impotency 
as a gelding, by violently wringing 
or twiſting his teſticles about, after 
Which they receive or ſecrete no 

| more 
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more ſeminal fluid, but become 
dried up and uſeleſs. : 


U 


LCER. A ſolution of continu- 
| ity ina ſoft yore of the body, 
made by eroſion, Wounds degene- 
rate into ulcers, when by a fault in 
the humours there is a further loſs of 
ſubſtance.— Ulcers are either exter- 
nal or internal; the former are eaſil 
diſcerned by the eye; but the exif. 
tence of the latter can only be aſcer- 
tained by what 1s diſcharged in one 
or other of the natural excretions. 
The ſymptoms which are attendant 
upon ulcers are inflammation, pain, 
a flux of morbid humours, ſpongy 
fleſh, &c. and their dangerous ten- 
dency will be eaſily eſtimated by 
their quality, and the part affected 
by them. 

In all kinds of ulcers there ſhould 
be as much regard paid to the morbid 
habit of body with which, they are 
generally attended, as to cn 
management, and indeed it frequent- 
ly happens that all topical applicati- 
ons are found uſeleſs, till that has 
been corrected by means of proper 
alteratives. | 

When however the body is free 
from morbid humours, the healing of 
an ulcer is the work of nature, and all 
that can be effected by topical appli- 
cations, is to keep the fibres in ſuch a 
moderate ſtate, betwixt laxity and 
rigidity, as will render them moſt 
able to carry on this operation of 
nature. While an inflammatory 


and that being once accompliſhed, 
the ulcer becomes a ſimple one, and 
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hardneſs remains, an emollient poul- 
tice laid over the dreflings will in 
general afford relief from that ſymp- 
tom, and afterwards dry lint will 
in general be ſufficient, or at moſt 
it ſhould only be moiſtened with 
ſome mild aſtringent, to give a pro- 
per tone and ſolidity to the new form- 
ed fleſh, 

In caſes arifing from a bad habit of 
body, the firſt care ſhould undoubted- 
ly be to correct that, and after that 
obſtacle to healing is once removed, 
ſucceſs will generally follow the ap- 
plication of a mixture of baſilicon, 
with a little finely powdered red pre- 
Cipitate. 

When an ulcer is attended with a 
caries of the bone, the fleſh over the 
caries is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, and 
tumid ; the lips of the ulcer are in- 
verted, the diſcharge clear, ichorous, 
very little (if at all) glutinous, fœtid, 
and frequently full of ſmall black 
ſcales. If ulcers of this deſcription 
heal, it is only. ſaperficially, and they 
ſoon break out again, never becom- 
ing ſound till the faulty bone 1s cured, 


ſoon filling up with ſolid fleſh, is com- 
pletely healed, See the articles Aps- 
CESS, FisTULAaA, &c. 


| UNCERTAIN HORSE, in the 
manage, is one that is naturally reſt- 
leſs and unruly, and has never been 
confirmed in any kind of manage; 
but works when he is put to them 
with trouble and uncertainty. 


UNITE. A term in the manage, 
ſignifying that when a horſe gallops, 
his hind quarters follow and keep time 
with the fore quarters. 


VALERIAN. 


VAU 


V. 


ALERIAN. A perennial- root- 
ed plant, with ſtrong channel- 
led ſtalks, on which the leaves grow 
In pairs, and are compoſed of ſeveral 
narrow, ſharp-pointed pinnæ or ſeg- 
ments, indented along the edges, of 
a dull green colour, and ſet tos a 
middle rib, which 1s terminated by 
an odd one, The flowers grow in 
umbels at the top of the ſtems, are 
imall, and ſucceeded by ſingle naked 
ſeeds, winged with down. 

The roots are the only parts uſed 
in medicine, and when dry they have 
a ſtrong, and to ſome people a diſa- 
greeable ſmell. The taſte of them 
is likewiſe a diſagreeable, warm, bit- 
teriſh, ſub- acrid one. As a medicine, 
valerian is an excellent antiſpaſmodic 
in diſorders of the nervous ſyſtem and 
convulſive complaints, but though 
frequently adminiſtered by the apo- 
thecary with the greateſt advantage, 
1s, I believe, but little known among 
farriers. 


VALETTE, in the manage, 1s 
a ſtick armed at one end with an ob- 
tuſe iron point, to prick and aid a 
leaping horſe. Some valettes had for- 
merly ſpur rowels fixed to them, and 
when a horſe was firſt begun to be 
worked round a pillar withaut a rider, 
it was uſual to prick his flanks with 
the valette, to make him know the 
ſpur, and obey it without making re- 
ſtance. 


VAULTING OP A SHOE, in 
the manage, is forging it hollow for 
horſes that have high and round ſoles, 
that ſo the ſhoe may not bear upon it; 


but this ſhoe is more likely to do 


VER 


harm than be of any laſting advantage 
to the horſe, for the ſole being of a 
much ſofter ſubſtance than the ſhoe, 
will naturally aſſume the form of it, 
and become more and more round 
every day. 


VAUSSE. An imperfection upon 
the inſide of the ham, at a little diſ- 
tance from the curb. Though look- 
ed upon by ſome farriers as different, 
it is only a bad blood ſpavin; for the 
cure of which ſee that article. 


VEIN. A thin, branching, elaſ- 
tic tube, which ariſes in the extre- 
mities of the body, and terminates 
in the heart, or the liver. As the 
blood is diſtributed to all parts of the 
body by the arteries from the great 
fountain the heart, it is collectel and 
returned thither again by the veins, 
by which means the circulation is 
complete. 6 

The coats of the veins are the ſame 
as thoſe of the arteries, but thin- 
ner, and their capacity is in general 
larger, 


VERDIGRIS 1s copper corroded 
by a fermented vegetable acid into 
a bluiſh-green ſubſtance. For this 
purpoſe the copper is made into very 
thin ww which are ſuſpended over 
the vapours ariſing from wine during 
its acetous fermentation. If good it 
is dry, and of a deep green, inter- 
mixed with white ſpots. Its chief 
uſe as a medicine is to cleanſe foul 
ulcers, being firſt mixed with other 
ingredients, as in the green baſilicon, 
and the Ægyptiacum. 


VER J UI CE. The juice of the crab 
or wild apple. When old it is a good 
application to ſtrains or bruiſes in 
any part of che body. | 


VESSIGNON 


VIC 


| VESSIGNON, or Ves510n. A 


kind of windgall, or ſwelling about 
the ſize of a ſmall apple, in the hol- 
low next the hock, and beneath the 
large ſinew a little above the ey 
of the ham. It is compoſed of a ſoft 
ſpongy ſubſtance, and does not much 
appear, unleſs the horſe reſts equally 
upon his hind legs, for when he bends 
his ham it cannot be perceived at all, 
neither does it often cauſe a horſe to 
go lame, and in young horſes may 
generally be diſperſed by moderate 
exerciſe, and proper friction. See 
WinDGALL. 


VICE. A term frequently uſed 
by horſe-dealers, to expreſs certain 
faulty habits or cuſtoms in that no- 
ble animal the horſe, which render 
him troubleſome to the rider, and 
ſometimes dangerous, and are fre- 
quently eradicated with the greateſt 
difficulty. 

The following liſt of vices, with 
the method of curing them, cannot 
fail being acceptable to our readers, 
as there are few horſes but what have 
ſome of them, and they are all of 
them unpleaſant, to ſay no worſe. 

When a horſe gets into a habit 
of carrying his head and neck on 
one fide, give him the ſpur ſmartly 
twice or thrice on the oppoſite fide, 
but if he be very Riff necked on the 
right ſide, and pliant on the left, the 
beſt way will be to hold the right 
rein ſhorter than the other, and 
when he leans that way to check 
him ſuddenly, having a few ſharp 
wires faſtened in'the rein, which by 
ſtriking into his neck, will ſoon com- 
pel him to go with his head right be- 
fore him. 

If his vice conſiſts in his ſhaking 
his head and ears upon the leaſt occa- 
ſion, and ſtamping his feet, or in 
kicking, and attempting to bite you, 


SIe 


ſtrike him on the head with your 
rod, checking him with the bridle 
at the ſame time, and if neceſſary 
give him a ſmart ſtroke with the 


ſpur; at all events put him as ſudden- 
ly as you can out of his pace, and. 
t 


en make him ſtop, that he may 
have time to underſtand your mean- 
ing, and by thus doing he will ſoon 
be cured. 


When a horſe ducks down his head, 


check him ſeverely and ſuddenly 


with the bridle, and ſtrike him wit 

the ſpurs, that you may make him 
ſenſible of his vice, and your diſ- 
pleaſure at it; and if he is ſtanding, 
or you make him ſtop, for the pur- 
poſe of bringing his head into its 
proper place, be ſure to cheriſh him 
as ſoon as he obeys, by doing which 


he will ſoon underſtand what you 


would have him to do. 

When a horſe is given to ftart, and 
fly out ſuddenly, you ſhould confider 
whether it is owing to his being weak 
ſighted, and thereby ſeeing objects in 
a different form to what they really 
are, or if it ariſes from a natural ti- 
midity or fearfulneſs, at hearing 
ſtrange ſounds. In the former caſe, 
you mult give him time to view the 
objects at which he is ſtartled well, 
and in the latter you may ſoon, by 
accuſtoming him to the noiſe of guns, 
drums, trumpets, &c. bring him to 
take delight therein inſtead of being 
frighted. 

It he is apt to rear, and that fo high 
as to endanger his coming over upon 
you, give him the bridle, and lean- 
ing forward with all your weight, 
ſtrike him with both ſpurs the mo- 
ment he is going down again, but 
by no means ſpur him as he riſes, for 
that might occaſion him to come over 
with you in earneſt. 
| Horſes that are ſubject to lie down 
in the waters, cannot be reminded of 


their 
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their fault in a better manner than by 
a good ſmart ſtroke of the ſpurs, at 
the very firſt moment you perceive he 
is going to make the attempt, which 
will in all probability prevent him 
from thinking any more about it for 
the preſent, and this by being occa- 
tionally repeated on fimilar occaſions 
will, without doubt, make him forget 
it entirely ina ſhort time. 

A runaway horſe ſhould be treated 
; gently, allowing him both a flack 
curb, and an eaſy rein; this being 
premiſed, in the firſt place walk him 
without ſtopping, only ſtay him by 
the head now and then in a gentle 
manner, then cauſe him to trot for 
a While, and from that bring him 
again to a walk, always ſtaying him 
by degrees, and cheriſhing him as 
ſoon as he obeys. If he behaves 
quietly under this management, put 
him from a trot upon a gentle gal- 
lop, from that to a trot, and ſo to a 
walk again, always ſtaying him by 
degrees, though with a firm and 
ſteady hand, by which it is very 
likely you will be able to break him 
of ſuch a diſagreeable practiſe. But 
if this mild method of treatment does 
not ſucceed, take him out ſomewhere 
where you are likely to have field- 
room enough, and whenever you find 
him begin to run, ſlacken the bridle, 
and give him free ſcope, and at the 
ſame time do not forget to give the 
ſpurs ſharply and frequently, till he 
begins to ſlacken his pace of his own 
accord. This is one of the beſt modes 
of treating a runaway horſe, and 
when properly enforced, will ſeldom 
or never fail of being productive of 
the wiſhed for ſucceſs. 

Some horſes there are that will not 
endure the ſpurs when they are given 
them, nor go forwards, but cleave 
and faſten to them, as it were, ſtrik- 


"FP 
ing with their heels, and going back- 


ward, Such are in general of a dog- 
ged diſpoſition, and never being 
likely to make pleaſant ſervants, 
ſhould be at all events rejected by 


every purchaſer. 


VINEGAR. An acid, penetrat- 
ing liquor, prepared from wine, 
cyder, ale, &c. 

The procels of converting vegeta- 
ble ſubſtances into - vinegar, is thus 
related by Dr. Shaw. 

Take the ſkins of ſuch raiſins as 

have been uſed in the making of 
wine, and pour over them three 
or four times their quantity of 
boiling water, ſo as to make a 
thin aqueous mixture ; then ſet 
the caſk in which it is contained, 
looſely covered, in a warmer 
place than what is required for 
vinous fermentation, and the 
liquor in a few weeks time will 
become a ſound and clear vine- 
gar, and being drawn off from 
the impurities, and preſerved in 
another caſk cloſely ſtopped, 
will continue a long time per- 
fectly fit for uſe, 

Vinegar 1s uſeful in ſtrains and 
bruiſes, for which reaſon it 1s made 
the vehicle in which lead is frequently 
ſuſpended for thoſe purpoſes, as in 
Goulard's extract. 

There are likewiſe ſeveral other 
medicated vinegars, as vinegar of 
roſes, ſquills, &c. but they are ſel- 
dom uſed by the farriers. 


VITRIOLS are, among farriers, 
divided into three kinds, the green, 
the blue, and the white ; or in other 
words, the vitriol of iron, the vitriol 
of copper, and the vitriol of zinc. 
The firſt is ſeldom (if ever) uſed 
among farriers, but the ſecond 1s a 


uſeful 


derate bleeding or two. 
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uſeful application to fungous fleſh, 
&c. and is conſequent!y in conſidera- 
ble requeſt. . And the third is princi- 
pally uſed in waſhes for weak and diſ- 
eaſed eyes, for which purpoſe it 1s 
undoubtedly well adapted. 


VIVES. A diſorder in horſes ſome- 
what like the ſtrangles, differing, 
however, inaſmuch, as the ſwellings 
of the kernels under the ears, which 
are the parts principally affected, 
ſeldom come to a ſtate of ſuppuration, 
but diſſolve, and gradually diſperſe 
by the application of emollient oint- 
ments, warm cloathing, and a mo- 
Sometimes, 
however, the inflammation is too 
great to be removed by theſe means, 
and then ſuppuration ſhould be pro- 
moted in the ſame manner as for the 
ſtrangles. 

This diſorder, which in young 
horſes appears to be critical, ſome- 
times makes its appearance on thoſe 
more advanced in years, and in that 
caſe is undoubtedly a very unpleaſant 
ſymptom, often foretelling a ſpeedy 
decay of the viſcera, or the approach 
of the glanders. To prevent which, 
a — of alterative phy ſic ſhould 
immediately be entered upon, and 
the kernels ſhould be frequently rub- 
bed with the ſtrong 3 
ment; but after all that can be done, 
the conſequences of the diſeaſe are 
frequently fatal, and this 1s the leſs 
to be wondered at, when we come to 
conſider that before the impurities in 
queſtion are perceptible, the whole 
maſs of fluids are corrupted, and that 
they are only the conſequences of a 
vitiated ſtate of them. 


VOLT, in the manage, ſignifies a 
round or circular tread, and in gene- 
ral when we ſay in the academies, to 
make volts, or, to manage upon 


wards, 
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volts, we mean a gait of two treads 
made by a horſe going ſideways 
round a center, in ſuch a man- 
ner that theſe two treads make pa- 
rallel tracts; one of which; and the 
ſmaller, is made by the fore feet, and 
the larger by the hinder feet, ſo that 
the croupe approaches towards the 
center, and the ſhoulders bear out- 
Sometimes the volt, how- 
ever, 1s of only one tread, as when a 
horſe makes demivolts, or curvets, 
and in caprioles, where the haunches 
follow the ſhoulders, and move for- 


ward on the ſame tread. 


VOLT REVERSED. A tract of 
two treads, made by the horſe with 
his head to the center, and his croupe 
out, ſo that he goes fideways upon a 
walk, trot, or gallop, and traces out 
but a {mall circumference with his 
ſhoulders, but a large one with his 
croupe. Reverſed volts upon a walk 
in general quiet unruly horſes, if they 
are made with judgment and method. 
A demivolt is a half round of one or 
two treads made by a horſe at the end 
of the line of the paſſade, ſo that be- 
ing near the end of this line, or one 
of the corners of the volt, he changes 
hands to return by a half circle, and 
regain the ſame line. When he does 
not return upon this line, we ſay he 
has not cloſed his demivolt. Demi- 
volts of the length of a horſe are ſe- 
micircles of two treads, which a horſe 
traces in working ſideways, having 
his haunches low, his head high, and 
working very narrow; ſo that hav- 
ing formed round, he changes the 
hand to make another, which is again 
followed by another change of hand, 
and another demivolt, which croſſes 
the firſt. This is a very pretty ma- 
nage, but very difficult, and for that 
reaſon but ſeldom performed. 

The fix volts are made terra à ter- 


ra, 
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ra, two to the right, two the left, 
and two to the right again, all with 
one breath, obſerving the ground 
with the ſame cadence, and working 
ſhort, quick, and ready, the fore- 
hand in the air, the croupe upon the 
ground, and the head and tail ſteady 
and firm. 

To make a horſe work upon the 
four corners of the volt, is to ma- 
nage him with that exactneſs, that 
from quarter to quarter, or at each 
angle of the volt, he ſhall make a 
narrow volt that does not take above 
a quarter of the great volt, his head 
and tail being at the ſame time firm; 
and in this manner he muſt purſue 
all the quarters with the ſame ca- 
dence, without loſing one time or 
motion, and with one reprize, or in 
one breath. | | 

To paſſage upon the volt, or ride 
a horſe head and haunches in, is to 
ride him upon two treads, either on 
a walk or a trot. | 


W. 


ALK, in the manage, the 
ſloweſt and leaſt raiſed of all 
a horſe's natural paces. It is per- 
formed by the horſe lifting the two 
legs of a fide, one after the other, 
beginning firſt with the hind leg. 
For inſtance, if he leads with the 
legs of the off fide, the far hind leg 
is the firſt lifted from the ground, 
and in the time he is ſetting it down 
(which in walking is always ſhort of 
the tread of his fore foot on the ſame 
fide) he lifts his far fore foot and ſets 
it down, and juſt as this is doing, he 
lifts his near hind foot, and ſets it 
down ſhort of his near fore foot, 
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which is then raiſed, and ſet down 
beyond the far fore foot, and ſo al- 
ternately. This 1s the true motion 
of a horſe's legs in walking, and in 
this pace it will be beſt to teach him 
many parts of the manage; for in- 
ſtance when you would learn him to 
turn to the right and left, or from one 
hand to the other, begin firſt on the 
walk, and having perfected him 
therein, proceed to the trot, and laſt- 


ly to the gallop, by which mode of 


proceeding he will in a ſhort time be 
perfect in all the three paces at that 


exerciſe. - 


WAR HORSES, ſuch as are deſ- 
tined for the ſervice of the army. 
Can them tall in ſtature, with a 
well proportioned head, a large ſpark- 
ling bo ab white of which is bid 
by the eye-brows, and a ſmall thin 
upright ear, or if the ear is long, it 
ſhould be well carried, and quick in 
its motions. The neck ſhould be 
deep, the creſt large, the breaſt broad, 
the ribs properly bent, the chine 
ſtraight, and the buttocks round and 
full; his tail ſhould be high and 
broad, his thigh full and fleſhy, and 


his legs broad, flat, and lean ; his 


paſterns, and all his other joints, 
ſhort and well ſet, 

While a horſe of this deſcription is 
learning his manage, he ſhould be 
well kept, his food being good ſound 
ſweet hay, and clean oats, or oats 
and beans, well dried and ſplit. As 
for the method of feeding, watering, 
dreſſing, &c. it will be the ſame as 
that of draught horſes, which ſee, 


WARBLES, or S1TFaAsTs, are 
fmall hard tumours, frequently form- 
ed on the ſaddle part 'of a horſe's 
back, and occaſioned by the heat, 
or uneaſy poſition of the ſaddle in 


travelling. In their recent ſtate, 
theſe 
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theſe tumours will generally give 
way and diſperſe on being rubbed 
for ſome time with camphorated ſpi- 
rit of wine, or with mercurial oint- 
ment; but when they have been of 
long ſtanding, and are become horny, 
the beſt way is to extirpate them with 
the knife, and heal the place as a 
common wound. | 


WARRANT. A dealer, or other 
perſon that ſells a horſe, is, by right 
of cuſtom, obliged to warrant him 
found, or free from ſuch infirmities as 
may at the time of purchaſing eſcape 
the view of the buyer; and by the 
law of equity, he 1s obliged to take 
ſach horſe back, and return the mo- 
ney, after a trial of eight or- nine 
days, if any hidden lameneſs or diſ- 
eaſe is diſcovered in that time. 


WARTS appear to be of the ſame 
nature with rats tails, ſcratches, and 
ſuch like excreſcences of che legs and 
paſterns, and are more or leſs difficult 
to be removed, as they are ſituated 
near to, or diſtant from large veins, 
| finews, &c, They may either be 
waſted by the application of cauſtics, 
or extirpated by the knife, as may 
appear to be moſt convenient to the 
Operator, | 


WATERING OF HORSES in a 


proper manner, is a matter on which 
the preſervation of their health great- 
ly depends, particularly while they 
are travelling. That water which 1s 
leaſt cold and penetrating being 
greatly preferable, for this reaſon, 
the water of a pond or river ſhould 
be made choice of, rather. than that 
of a weil or fountain; but if you are 


obliged to make uſe of the latter, 


its piercing quality may, and ought 
to be meliorated by the addition of a 
jittle warm water and bran. 


. 
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When a horſe is out on a journey, 
he ſhould be permitted to drink mo- 
derately of the firſt good water you 
come to after ſeven o'clock in a ſum- 
mer's morning, and nine or ten in 
the winter, and while he is drinking 
draw his head up three or four times, 
and make him move a little betwixt 
each draught, after which you may 


continue your journey ſmartly, but 


not too faſt for ſix or ſeven miles 
more. A horſe ſhould during the 
whole of his journey be treated in 
this manner, for when you call to 
bait on the road, and the horſe is hot, 
you mult not let him drink for ſome 
time, as it might prove of bad con- 
ſequence, and when his bridle is ta- 
ken off, his thirſt would prevent him 
from eating, unleſs he were permit- 
ted to drink immediately, or had 
been properly watered on the road, 


which would either occaſion you to 


ſtop too long at a place, or ſoon in- 


capacitate your horſt from travel- 


ling, 


WAX. A conerete ſubſtance col- 
lected from vegetables by bees, aud 
extracted from their combs after the 
honey is ſeparated therefrom. 

It is chiefly uſed in the compoſiti- 
on ſor differcnt ointments. | 


- WAYED-HORSE. One that has 
been backed, ſuppled, and broken 
ſo that he already ſhews a docility 
and diſpoſition for the manage, 


WEANING OF A COLT is ea- 
ſily effected, by taking it from us 
dam at a proper age, and keeping ic 
up in ſome empty place, where it 
may be out of her hearing for two 
or three days, taking care durin 
that time to ſupply him well wit 
graſs or hay, and a liule chaff, and 
clean water; afterwards turn him out 
4 into 
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into a ſpacious paſture along with 
other colts, and there let them run 
till they are fit for the ſaddle. 


WEN. An eneyſted tumour, which 
ſometimes makes its appearance on 
various parts of a horſe's body. 
They are divided into ſeveral kinds 
from the nature of their contents, 
but the principal are the following: 
Thoſe that are full of a ſubſtance 
reſembling boiled rice, or curds, or 
a bread poultice ; thoſe that are full 
of a ſubſtance reſembling honey ; 
thoſe in which the contents reſemble 
ſuet; and ſuch as are full of a ſub- 
ſtance like unto greaſe. 

The extirpation of wens, when- 
ever it is practicable (and there are 
but few caſes where it is not) 1s beſt 
effected by the knife, and in per- 
forming the operation, the greateſt 
care ſhoult be taken to remove eve- 
ry part of the containing ſac or cyſt, 
otherwiſe the complaint would be 
ſubject to return, and render all that 
had been done abortive. After the 
tumour 15 extirpated, the wound oc- 
caſioned thereby is to be treated as a 
common one, and will under that 
treatment ſoon heal. , 


WHEEZING, or BLowinG, is 
in general quite a different thing from 
purſiveneſs, for it does not, like that, 


ariſe from any defect in the lungs, 


but from the paſſages between the 
bones and cartilages of the noſe, be- 
ing more than commonly narrow. 
This is eaſily demonſtrated, for not- 
withſtanding horſes of this deſcrip- 
tion blow extremely hard when ex- 
erciſed, they do not appear to want 
wind, as their flanks remain unaf- 
fected . thereby.— Some horſes are 
termed thick-winded, and theſe do 
not breathe ſo laboriouſly as the 
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others, but they are both diſagreea- 
ble to ride; and ſometimes a horſe 
that has been kept a long time in the 
ſtable without exerciſe will, on be- 
ing rode ſmartly at firſt, be out of 
breath, though he has no defect of 
the kind: this will, however, be ſoon 
diſcovered, by his getting continual. 
ly better the more he 1s laboured, 
which is not the caſe in either of the 
former inftances. | 


WHITE-FACED HORSE, One 
that has a white mark or blaze in his 
forehead, deſcending from the upper- 
_ part thereof quite down to his 


* 


WHITE-FOOTED HORSE. 


- Qne that has ſome or all of his feet 


white from the fetlock to the coffin, 
Horſes thus marked are ſaid to be ei- 
ther trammelled, croſs trammelled, 
or white on all fours, according as 
they happen to be marked. 


WIND (Broken) in horſes, a 
diſeaſe in every reſpect fimilar to the 
aſthma in the human ſpecies, arifing 
from the ſame cauſes, and requiring 
the ſame treatment. | 
The ſymptoms are a hollow cough 
which 1s increaſed by exerciſe, an 
attended with a wheezing, or diffi- 


culty of breathing, and a violent 


working of the flanks, The cauſes 
may be a preternatural enlargement 
of the lungs, by obſtructions in the 
minute yeſſels. thereof, which may 
have had their origin either in de- 
fluxion or inflammation, A ſudden- 
ly checked perſpiration, or a ſpaſ- 
modic ſtricture of the diaphragm 
alone may perhaps be ſufficient to 
produce the diſeaſe in queſtion, 

It is more than probable, that if 
this complaint was attacked in its 

| RE 
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early ſtage, its progreſs might be 
checked al leaſt, 11 SLES reſto- 
ration of the parts to their uſual 
functions could not be effected. For 
this purpoſe bleeding ſhould be uſed 
early, and in pretty large quantities, 
till ſuch time as the ſymptoms are 
abated, or at leaft till the appear- 
ance of the blood indicates that 
they are no longer owing to viſcidi- 
ty, or inflammation. A courſe of 
mild mercurial purging ſhould then 
be entered upon, and regularly gone 
through, after which the following 
balls ſhould be given every morning 
for a conſiderable time: 

Take gum ammoniac and afſafce- 
tida of each two ounces, ſquills 

in powder one ounce, einnabar 
of antimony fix ounces, ſyrup 
of colchicum half an ounce, and 
with honey make the whole in- 
to a maſs, which divide into 
balls of the bigneſs of a pul- 
let's egg, and give one as be- 
forgFected. 

DuriFthe time of giving theſe 
balls day ſhould be ſparingly given, 
and both that and the corn ſhould be 
moiſtened with water, which wall 
prevent him from craving ſo much 
after water. For careful feeding 
and moderate exerciſe muſt be ſtrict- 
ly attended to, as they not-only have 
an undoubted tendency to give relief, 
but afford room for the practitioner 
to judge whether he may hope for 


ultimate ſucceſs or not, from the me- : 


dicines which he is exhibiting 

In confirmed caſes of broken wind, 
where the wheezing, and heaving of 
the flanks during exerciſe is violent, 
little can be expected from the uſe of 
medicines, The principal matter 
that can require attention will then 
be to regulate properly the mode of 
feeding in the manner above directed, 
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which will in general prevent the 
ſymptoms from becoming violent, 
and render the animal at once as 
comfortable to himſelf, and as uſeful 
to his maſter, as circumſtances can 


poſſibly admit. 


WINDGALLS are ſoft flatulent 


tumours, ſituated on both ſides the 
back ſinews, above the fetlock, on 
the fore legs moſt commonly, but 


ſometimes they are likewiſe found on 


the hind legs as well. They gene- 
rally make their appearance on ſuch 
ſubjects as have been put to hard la- 


bour while very young, and fre- 


uently never admitting of a cure, 

ough the moſt judicious applicati- 
ons are made uſe of. 
On the firſt appearance of theſe 
tumours, however, recourſe ſhould 
be had tq aſtringents and gentle ban- 
dage. The parts ſhould be well 
bathed three or four times a day with 
Goulard's extract and ſpirit of wine, 
or with a decoction of oak bark and 


alum, after which a woollen roller 


ſoaked in the ſame ſhould be applied 
round the parts affected, and this 
method ſhould be perſevered in for 
ſome time, as it will be ſeveral days 
before the good effects of the appli- 
cation can poſſibly appear. 

If this method of proceeding fails 
of producing the deſired effect, mild 
bliſters may be tried, and in caſe they 
fail likewiſe, recourſe may. be had to 
firing, or the tumours may be open- 
ed with a lancet, the contents of them 
(if any) evacuated, and the wound 
healed in the common manner. In 


moſt caſes, where there is no greater 


inconvenience ariſing from them than 
What is viſible to the eye, it will be 
better to let them alone, as there 
have been many inſtances of horſes 
being totally lamed, and rendered 
Z 2 : unfit 
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unſit for ſervice, by wounding the 


tendons in the laſt mentioned opera- 
tion. a c 


WITHERS OF A HORSE begin 
where the mane ends, being joined 
to the tip of the ſhoulder blades, at 
which place likewiſe they terminate. 


The withers of a horſe ſhoald be well 


raiſed, for when that is the caſe they 


keep the ſaddle from coming forward 
upon the neck, which 1s not only 
unpleaſant io the rider, but dange- 
rous to both him and che horſe, as it 
is almoſt ſure to gall and hurt him, 
which frequently occaſions his com- 
ing down, and confequently may be 
productive of the moſt ſerious con- 
ſequences. 

For the treatment of hurts and 
bruiſes of this part, ſee the articles 
Brvise, ABsCEss, FisfFULA, &c. 


WITHER-BAND, in the ma- 


nage, a band or piece of iron laid 


underneath a ſaddle, about four inches 
above the hotſe's withers, to keep 
the two pieces of wood that form 
the bow tightly together. 


_ WOEVES-TEE'TH, are thoſe 
that grow in ſuch a manner, that 
their points lacerate and wound ei- 
ther the gums or the tongue while 
the horſe is eating. Old horſes, and 
thoſe whoſe upper teeth greatly over- 
ſhoot the lower, are moſt liable to 
this infirmity, which can only be re- 
medied by filing down the teeth io a 
tevel with the others. 


WORKING OF A HORSE ſig- 
nifies, in the language of the manage, 
exerciſing him at a walk, trot, or 
gallop, or at the different leſſons he 
is learning, or has learned. 


a ſtrong ſmell, and is intenſely bit- 


wor 
"| WORMS, of different kinds, as 
the a/carides, the bots, and the terutes, 
or earth-worm, are more or leſs com- 


mon to all horſes, and ſometimes in- 


creaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become 
extremely troubleſome, and frequent- 
ly to produce very alarming ſymp- 
toms. | 
They are moſt readily deſtroyed by 
ſuch medicines as purge briſkly, and 
at the ſame time ftrengthen the in- 
teſtines; for which purpoſe there is 
rhaps nothing better than the fol- 
owing ball, given once in three days 
for about a fortnight. / | 
Tax of ſuccotrine aloes ten 
drams, jalap in powder and ca- 
lomel, of each two drams, oil of 
ſavine one dram, and honey ſuf- 
ficient to make it of a proper 
conſiſtence. | 
This is to be given in the morning 
faſting, and repeated as often as there 
may be occafion, managing the horſe 
in the ſame manner as when he is 
taking common phyfic. Glyſters of 
tobacco ſmoke, or a ftrong decoctiou 
of that vegetable thrown up the anus, 
are certain deſtruction to ſuch of 
thoſe vermin as are lodged in the 
rectum; and I have ſeen very good 
effects from a mixture of ſavine leaves 
and thoſe of tobacco, chopped ſmall, 
and mixed among the horſe's corn, 
in ſmall quantities not exceeding 
half an ounce of each, night and 
morning. | | 


WORMWOOD. A plant with 
ſtrong ſtems and numerous leaves, 
which are divided into ſeveral deeply 
divided ſegments, of a whitiſh green 
eolour above, and quite white under- 
neath, The flowers are ſmall, and 
of a yellowiſh green colour. It has 


der 
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ter to the taſte. The whole plant 
powerfully reſiſts putrefaction, for 
which reaſon it is generally uſed in 
antiſceptic fomentations. It has ſome- 
times been given inwardly for the 
purpoſe of deſtroying worms, but 
does not appear to poſſeſs any peculi- 
ar property of that kind. 125 


- WOUND. A recent bloody ſolu- 
tion of continuity in the ſoft parts of 
the body, made in general by a ſharp 
inſtrament, but ſometimes by an ob- 
tuſe one, e 

In all freſh wounds made by ſharp 
cutting inſtruments, there 1s little re- 
quired but tocleanſe them from blood, 
&c. and bring their ſides as ſoon and 
as cloſely into contact as poſſible, 
either by ſuture or bandage, provid- 
ed the wounded parts will allow there- 
of, which 1s not always, however, 
the caſe, for in wounds about the 
hips, or other prominent parts, as 


likewiſe acroſs ſome of the large 


muſcles, the ſtitches ang apt to burit 
out whenever the horſe lies down or 
gets up, which renders all attempts 
to unite them in this manner uſeleſs. 
Such wounds ſhould therefore be dreſ- 
{ed only with mild digeſtives, mixed 
with a little ſpirit of turpentine, or 
tincture of balſam, for which purpoſe 
the ointment ſhould be firſt melted, 
then the ſpirit added thereto, and 
when it 1s almoſt cold, pledgits of 


lint or tow dipped therein muſt be 


laid over the ſurface of the wound, 
and kept there by proper bandages. 
By this method of treatment they 
will ſoon fill up with fleſh, and are 
then to be cicatrized by the applica- 
tion of drying ointments, or by being 
frequently touched round the edges 
with blue vitriol. | | 

For the particular treatment of 
a variety of wounds, ſee AgsCEs5, 
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FiSTULa, PoII- EVIL, Tzxnok, 
önnen | * OE 
Punctured wounds from thorns, 
nails, or any other accidents, ſhould - 
be fomented and poulticed twice a 
day, till they diſcharge kind matter, 
after which they will quickly heal by 
applying melted baſilicon over their 
orifices, and now.and then * 0 
a little imple tincture of myrrh an 
water, milk warm, into them with a 
ſyringe. . Rs . * — 22 


WRIST. The bridle wriſt is that 
of the horſeman's left hand, which, 
together with his elbow, ſhould be 
equally raiſed in riding three or four 
fingers breadth above the ſaddle pom- 


mel. 


Y. 
ARD-FALLEN. A malady, in 


which, from want of ſtrength, 
the horſe cannot retain it in the 
ſheath, but it hangs down betwixt his 
legs. It is cauſed either by ſome re- 
laxation of the muſcles belonging to 
the part, or elſe by ſome blow, bruiſe, 
or ſtrain of the back, and the cure 
muſt be attempted by bathing it with 
mild aſtringents, and 3 it 


in a canvas bag till the weakneſs 1s 


removed, and he is able to keep it up 
without further aſſiſtance. 


YERKING, or SrRIEK IN, in the 
manage ſignifies a horſe's flinging or 
kicking with his whole hind quarters; 
or in other words, he ſtrikes out his 


legs near together, and to their utmoſt 
extent. 
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VIELD, or SLack Tarr Hax D, 


with horſemen, is to ſlack the reins, 
and give the horſe head. 


Z. 


AN. A dark coloured horſe, 
; without any white mark or ſpot 


upon any part of his body, 


THE 


* 


* 
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TEDOARY. The root of an 
Eaſt Indian plant, of which we 
have till lately had but very imper- 
fect botanical accounts. It is, how- 
ever, now aſcertained to be the 
Kempferia rotunda of Linnzus, and 
may be met with in moſt ſhops, but 
it is of no great note either among 
ph —_ or farriers. bled be. 
pal pu to which it is ap - 
3 warm and ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach, and promote an appetite, for 
— it appears pretty well calcu- 
ated, - | | 
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